By CAPTAIN CHARLES KING, author of “The Deserter,” etc. 
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“ LippIncoTr’s is a périodigél that transcends ail the usual ope seit Limits of the maga- 


zine, and is altogether individual and unique. 


Each number is a volume in itself, and it is.a 


good day’s work—and a most delightful gne—to read it all through.”’—Boston Evening Traveller. 





Check and Gountercheck: 


A TALE OF TWENTY-FOUR HOURS. 
By BRANDER MATTHEWS and GEORGE H. JESSOP. 


WILL APPEAR COMPLETE IN THE 


JANUARY NUMBER OF LIPPINGOTI’S MAGAZINE, 





Since the new departure of publishing a complete novel with every number - 
was inaugurated in LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, the following novels 


have appeared in its pages : 


No. 240. FROM THE RANKS. By 
CAPTAIN CHARLES KING, U.S.A. 
Another brilliant story of life at an army post 
in the great West. 
No. 239. THE TERRA=COTTA 
BUST. By VIRGINIA W. JOHNSON. 


A charming story of Italian life. 
oo. ae APPLE SEED AND BRIER 


HORN. By LOUISE STOCKTON. 
“ As a bit of character-drawing it is worthy of 
Dickens." — The Critic. 


No. 237. THE RED MOUNTAIN 
MINES. By LEW VANDERPOOLE. 

“The plot is thoroughly original, the action 
never flags, and the characters are carefully 
elaborated. Dubbs is a delightful creation, of 
whom the reader never tires, while Droopy is 
equal to any of the portraits painted by Bret 
Harte.” —Philadelphia Record. 


No. 236. A LAND OF LOVE. By 
SIDNEY LUSKA. 

‘Really the best work Mr. Harland has yet 
done. A thoroughly bright, straightforward, 
and wholesome love-story.”—GEO. CARY EG- 
GLESTON, in New York Commercial Advertiser. 


No.-235. AT ANCHOR. By JULIA 
MAGRUDER. 
“Very bright and entertaining, and sketches 
life on a Southwestern farm in a most vivacious 
and attractive manner.""—New London Day. 


No. 234. THE WHISTLING BUOY. 
By CHARLES BARNARD. 

“ A stirring story of seafaring life. The light- 
house, the summer hotel, and a wrecking ex- 
pedition, with a thrilling scene where a villain 
tries to cut off the air-supply in the diver’s air- 
tube, show the skill of the author in deriving 
romance from the common situations of coast 
life.” —Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


No. 233. THE DESERTER. By Cap- 
TAIN CHARLES KING. 

“An excellent story, full of life, with strong, 

well-sketched characters, none the less interest- 





ing because the majority are clad in blue uni- 
forms, and with a strongly dramatic incident 
back of the well-told story of army life at a 
frontier post."—Detroit Tribune. 

‘“‘One of the brightest and most readable 
works of fiction which has lately appeared in 
print.”—Jndianapolis Fournal. 


No. 232. DOUGLAS DUANE. By 
EDGAR FAWCETT. 

‘Told with force and brilliancy, it cannot fail 
to be read with intense attention.” — Boston 
Evening Fournal. 

‘In this finely imaginative romance Mr. Faw- 
cett has, perhaps, exceeded any previous work 
of his life in prose.” —Boston Evening Traveller. 


No. 231. KENYON’S WIFE. By Lucy 
C. LILLIE. 

‘‘A very graceful and pleasantly told story, 
marked by Mrs, Lillie’s usual refinement and 
grace.”— Boston Evening Traveller. 

No. 230. A SELF-MADE MAN. By 
M. G. MCCLELLAND. 

‘**One of the most charming pictures of South- 
ern life I have read for a long time.”—G., P. 
LATHROP, in New York Star. 

“ Beautifully told, with touches of comedy — 
and pathos."—-Boston Evening Transcript. 


No. 229. SINFIRE. By JULIAN HAaw- 
THORNE, 

‘*A strong and brilliant story, which must 
inevitably take rank as among the best of his 
works,” —Boston Evening Traveller. 

No. 228. MISS DEFARGE. By FRAN- 
CES HODGSON BURNETT. 

‘One of the best of her short novels,” —Ph#/a- 
delphia Evening Bulletin. 

No. 227. BRUETON’S BAYOU. By 
JOHN HABBERTON. 

“In originality of motive, in freshness of 
treatment, and in a winnit.g, pathetic grace 
which is not a mere ornament of the story, but 
is wrought into its very fabric, Brueton’s Bayou 
stands alone among recent novels.”—LZondon 

ey. 











Neuralgia, 

Toothache, [eRe and Hem- 
Bruises, ws BALE orrhages 
Burns, oy of all 

Sore eyes, ts kinds. 

For forty years used and indorsed by eminent Physicians, Sum 
geons, Hospitals, and the people throughout Europe and America. 
THE BEST-RECOMMENDED ad best-known remedy in use. The - 

Pulpit, the Bar, the Bench, the Army, the Navy, and des- 

tinguished people in all the ranks of life unite in praising tt. 
nev See trade-mark on bottle above, Name on every bottle, Beware of imitations,-ee 


POND’S EXTRACT, price 50 cents, $1.00, and $1.75. For sale everywhere. 
p@p Send for History of POND’S EXTRACT CO.’S Preparations ; sent free, on application to 


POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY, 76 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
| AM now offering an unusually well-selected line of Sonia 





14 Kt. Gold Elgin Stem-Winding Ladies’ 
Watches at 


$25.00, $30.00, and $35.00, 


either of which will be sent to any part of the United States, with 
PRIVILEGE OF EXAMINATION before buying. 


JENS F. PEDERSEN, 
= Importer of Swiss and Dealer in American Watches, 
1% MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORE. 


Send 4 cents in postage for New “ Red Line” illustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-List. 
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la? ———— UNEQU ALED ARE THE EGYPTIAN PAPYRUS (HAND-MADE), 











=F S4 ale a For House, Barn. ROMANESQUE, AND NEW YORK LINEN. 


. These papers are of the very latest 
re yoy in a ky om. and finest texture. Superior in every 
nae ite, for Sam particular. Each bears a distinctive ine 


INDIANA PAINT & ROOFING OG. | dividuality. Extremely plonsing. Ifyou 
desire something new and uncommen, 


TRAVEL VIA THE #1, 0779014 F190 f00. 
Man oon The PULLMAN CAB, Lins ask your stationer for these papers, or. 
INON R OUT F enclose a two-cent postage stamp for 
samples. 


HARD & PARSONS, Manufacturers, 


156 William Street,New York. 











arrangements look well together, in 

as = 6others do not; hence individual taste has 

- ! left to its decision both the design and the 

selection of the components. In arranging the plans of our new 

jewelry factory special provision was made for the study of gems 

for mounting, and the pieces now in our show-cases illustrate the 
best capabilities of the fine ones employed. 


BAILEY, BANKS & BIDDLE, 
Importers of- Precious Stones and Objects of Art, 
JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 

Twelth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 





THE GRAVEST QUESTION OF 
THE HOUR Is, “ HOW SHALL WE DRAW OUR 
FAMILIES CLOSER TO THE FIRESIDE ?” AND THAT NOT BY RESTRAINT BUT.BY 
ATTRACTION. SENTIMENTAL LITERATURE SOON CREATES A DISTASTE FOR ALL 
REASONABLE PLEASURE, BUT THE MODERN MAGAZINE INSTRUCTS WITHOUT 
EVEN A THOUGHT OF STUDY, AND PLEASES WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST FALSE 
EXCITEMENT OF THE MIND. 
PROMINENT AMONG THE MAGAZINES OF THE DAY ARE CASSELL’S 
WELL-KNOWN AND. JUSTLY POPULAR PUBLICATIONS, WHICH, THOUGH TAKING 
FRONT RANK FOR LITERARY-AND ARTISTIC MERIT, ARE THE MOST REASON- 


ABLE OF ALL IN PRICE. 
AN UNPARALLELED OFFER. 


Best Family Magazine. | The Gem of Religious Monthlies. A Storehouse of Art. 


CASSELL'S : : 
FAMILY MAGAZINE THE QUIVER. MAGAZINE OF ART. 
Subscription, $1.50. Subscription, $3.50: .. 


TIS HOME.“2 NED! 


Subscription, $1.50. 





Any one sending us $1.50 
before. Jan. 1,.1888, for one 
new yearly .subscription 
may ‘select: $1.00 worth of 
books from our Catalogue, 
which will be sent, post- 
paid, to their address. 


Send.6¢.. in, stamps for sample. 


THREE OF THE BEST: MAGAZINES: PUBLISHED. - << 





Any one sending us $1.50 
before Jan, 1, 1868, for one 
new yearly subscription 
may select $1.00 worth. o 
books from our catalogue, 
which will be sent, pos 
pai addr 


| Send 6c. in stamps for sample- 





Any one sending us 93.50 
» 


before Jan. 1, 18 
new yearly subs 
may select 82.00 worth. | 
books from our 

t-| which will be sent, 
paid, to their address. 


Send 206. in stamps for sample. 


Shey 


PROSPECTUS AND CATALOGUE OF OVER 1200 PUBLICATIONS FREE ON APPLICATION. 
CASSELL & CO., LimrteD,"739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 
2 
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Coach Build one 
HARNESS M AKERS 


1007, 1009, and 1011. Chestnut St. 


PHILADELPHIA. 





dig we bane CARDS BY MAIL. 

Department offers ualled 

faciieien for ie Weng and ad Visiting Cards. En . 

graved al Cards, $1.00. Send = 
Sample Sh 


eae PAPERS BY MAIL. 
We sell all grades of Writing Papers 
by the Pound. It is the cheapest way to 


noes You get nearly double the quan- 
og than by the ance, for same money 
the Newest Papers and Latest Styles, 


Send for S le Book. 
WM: H. HOSKINS Co., fer Ateh mat 


LEADING STATIONERS, Philadelph' 





phe stationer does not Ieep Dixon’s American 
Gup ite onnaies re will receive double your money’s 
worth of if you mention Liprincott’s MaGca- 
ZINE, wad oon pe 6 cents in stam: hg = }°% OIXON 
CRUCIBLE CO., Jerszy For 
and tough leads they are cnequaled. 





And’ Patentees 
TRANSFERRING PAPER, 


FOR STAMPING FOR EMBROIDERY. 


es tg of Fine Embroidery Silks, Foloselle, and 
etch ng Silke. Send R-cent stamp, for circulars, 


104 FRANKLIN ST, NEW YORK. ~ 
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one eee er) pie Bigs Sirs eer 9 
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at b vestnenst mail 
jer fe made s belore purchasing. 
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ON | G00 Handsomely-Furnished Rooms at 


$1.00 per day and upwards. . 


FIRST-CLASS RESTAURANTS AT MODERATE PRIGES, 


_ Gueste’, Baggage to ana\from Grdnd 
Central Depot Free. a 
‘Hynverlérs can live + well at the Grand U; ion 


less money:tham at! any othet ‘fitstic’ 
New York. 7 a oor 


sete Sst Gu rea oas 43h Cutts 








y HE completion of the first year of Scribner’s 

) Magazine will be signalized by the publication 

of a superb Christmas Number, which will be 

(6, asegyer’ notable in many ways. The illustrations will be 

ye ty) ayy §=—s increased to nearly double the usual number, 

; representing the best work of the most famous 

artists and engravers. The cover will be enriched by a beautiful 

ornamental border printed in gold. The price will remain as 
usual—25 Cents. 

The number opens with a stirring ballad by Robert Louis 
Stevenson, entitled “Ticonderoga,” accompanied by three full- 
page illustrations by William Hole, the English painter, and Will 
H. Low; Bret Harte contributes a story, entitled “ A Drift from 
Redwood Camp,” with eight illustrations by J. W. Alexander and 
F. Hopkinson Smith; another story is “The Zadoc Pine Labor 
Union,” by H. C. Bunner, with ten drawings by C. Jay Taylor, 
of Fuck; still another illustrated story is “Law Lane,” by Miss 
Sarah Orne Jewett, William L. Taylor supplying the illustrations. 
There are charming poems by Austin Dobson, Louise Imogen 
Guiney, Elizabeth Akers, illustrated by F. S. Church, R. Swain 
Gifford, M. J. Burns, Howard Pyle, George Foster Barnes, and 
others. Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Blashfield contribute an artistic 
paper, entitled “In Florence with Romola,’ accompanied with 
sixteen illustrations by Mr. Blashfield, six of them full-page. 
“In Dickens-Land” is the title of an appreciative essay by the 
late Edwin Percy Whipple, etc., etc. 

For a Christmas Gift, nothing could be more appropriate 
than a subscription to Scribner’s Magazine. The price is 
$3.00 a Year. Address, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York. 
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ip Collection of Letters) of. Thackeray: 


te ie ys le and Drawings, $v@,) be.9%" 
all their us char 


TWO ATTRACTIVE BOOKS BY SOUTHERN WRITERS. 
By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS: By THOMAS NELSON PAGE: 


FREE JOE, IN OLE VIRGINIA. 
And other Georgian Sketches. r2mo. $1.00. Marse Chan, and other Stories. Cloth. 12mo. §r.25. 


This new collection of the more recent stories by the PMI pn oy beautiful than these stories has — 
author of the ‘‘ Uncle has worth tales will be welcomed by | bee: Southern writer. The person who has 
thousands. Full of symp my eee with the characters he | not ted rab has missed something akin to the loss of 
portrays, and inimitable 1 in his droll humor and strong | the town-bred child who treads among forests of stone 
Sotlocerone of Southern life and character, Mr. Harris | houses, -_ who has never known a forest of natufe, the 

has placed these stories on an equal footing with his best pened wild Me ay and the unsoiled beauty of 
previous work. ,* Orleans Picayune 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A MINISTER TO FRANCE 
(1869-1877). By the Hon. E, B. WASHBURNE. 2 vols. Fully Illustrated. Cloth. 8vo. $8.00. 


*¢ The work is most delightful ial reading. It places us in intimate relations with the Emperor and the Ministry. 
We see the declaration of war, watch the os aro defeats, the proclamation of the R. ic, and are 
up in Paris through all the long — of che s' — on vceriius wieness of these aca wy. eae is made t 
a most ‘com and oben eye; and, finally, cuss paaete peace is restored, we “We under the republic, th 
turmoil of the reaction and overthrow of Thiers, until a ney is attained. The book is throughout most 
ing and invaluable; a contribution to the ova Ae| France, and an Saameuniie series of picturesque views of 
Paris during the siege and Commune.”’—Phéladelphia Press. 





GUATEMALA; “DOWN THE ISLANDS.” 


The Land of The Quetzal.. By Witttam T. Barcuam. | 4 Cruise to The Caribbees. By W 
y Witt Acuaw 
Fully ilkesteated.” Sup "5-20. Paton. Profusely illustrated. Square 8vo, $4.00. 
Mr. Brigham‘s book on Guatemala Is fresh, interest- 
ing, substantial, andimportant. It comprises an account 
the » from ocean to ocean, | through the 
or mule-back, bya route Kits a_ 
considerable towns, and | Isla: 
He writes in an unat 


is ‘oguaiy 
of photographs 





ATTRACTIVE BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
THE AMERICAN GIRL’s |A STORY “ ae GOLDEN 
HANDY BOOK. 


By Prof. James haste: Tilus- 
ee ae sn 7s af Jam Be Pye. $2.00. 


Lina and Apgexra B. Baarp. 
Sree § The G Grecian myths and legendary 
Ifustrations by the 
Authors. Square 8vo. fac. causes of the Ti 
Full of ge a oe the thou- 
sand and one cing that interest 
every girl in the 


THE MODERN VIKINGS. | in a box, $6.00. 


Seovien “ Lif andS ig soln in the "Cit. WHITE COCKADES. 


“ cs B 
po Iizateated, amo. Pre a A Story of the “ Forty-Five.” By 
Vivid descri of the sports and With Frontispiece. fea m4 ~ | By Samus Apams Drake. With 


imes of y_ give to these rited story fo people, 145 lustrations and Maps. $1.75. 
delightful stories by Prof. Boyesen a | gold wen energy that holdathe at-| ‘Ought to be in the hands of every 
peculiar charm and interest for boys. | tention from the outset. American boy.” —Phila. Times. 











John om by J. Aa omas, 

{cco Ete st an rag - Frat : ce . Bu zee geste 
volumes for you! ing 

Roundabout Papers, fo “The ine 
illustrations from the holiday books will be printed aleo 

charming Christmas annual will be sent to any address upon receipt of x0 ated 


*,* These books for sale by all Booksellers, or sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S: SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 








HE GENTURY MAGAZINE 
for the coming - year ‘will contain matter of | 
interest to everybody. The‘history of Abra- - 
ham Lincoln during the War—the personal, 
inner history—will be recounted by the private 

secretaries of. Mr. Lincoln... The.. Siberian 

traveller, George Kennan, who has just’ re- 
turned from an eventful journey of 15,000 miles through Siberia 
and Russia, undertaken with an artist, at the expense of THE 
Century, will make his report on “ Siberia and the Exile System,” 
in a series of rarely interesting, illustrated papers. Mr. Kennan 
made the personal acquaintance of some 300 exiled Nihilists and 
Liberals. Edward Eggleston, author of “The Hoosier School- 
master,” George W. Cable, Frank R. Stockton, and other famous 
authors, will furnish novels and novelettes; there will be narra- 
tives of personal adventure in the War—tunnelling from Libby 
prison, etc., etc., with an article by Gen. 
Sherman on “ The Grand Strategy of the 
War;” articles bearing upon the Inter- 
national Sunday-School Lessons, richly 
illustrated; papers on the West, its in- 
dustries and sports ; beautifully illustrated 
articles on English Cathedrals; Ireland, 
its customs, people, scenery, étc. by 
Chas DeKay ; etc.; ete. 

- You CANNOT AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT 
Tue Century. It has recently been said 
by a prominent paper that “it is doing 
more than any other private agency of 
to-day to teach the American people the~ 
true meaning of the words Nation and. 
Democracy. It is a great magazine, and it is doing a great 
work.” The regular circulation of THe Century is about 250,000, 
and the price is $4.00 a year. Becin witH Novemser. Send for 
our illustrated catalogue, and: get the full: prospectus and par- 
ticulars of a special offer. 











Tue Century Co., 


33 East 17th St., New York, 
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THE CENTURY CO.’S SUGGESTIONS. 
A Year's Subscription to The Century. 


A gift that reminds one of the donor twelve times a year. The volume just, 
beginning is more fully referred to on the opposite page. 


A Year’s Subscription to St. ‘Nicholas.’ 


As the Chester (England) Courant says, ‘It is at the very head of all illus- 
trated magazines for young people in Europe or America,’’ The new year begins 
with November, and among the writers will be Mrs. Burnett, Frank R. Stockton, 
Louisa M. Alcott, Joel Chandler Harris, John Burroughs, J. T. Trowbridge, and 
H. H. Boyesen. » » Price, $3- coayear. It-is te liberal education: ‘inv itself: as 


ee ay Bh 


Some Miseellencous Books. is ATH TAI 


Frank R. Stockton’s novel, ‘‘ The Hundredth Man,’’ has just been issued in 
attractive book form at $1.50. "Mr, Stockton’s novelette, «« The Casting Away « of 
Mrs. ‘Lecks and' Mrs, Aleshine,’’ is published at 50 cents, in paper, 75 cents in 
cloth. A new edition of the poems of R. W: Gilder has recently been issued i in 
attractive paper covers and in cloth. We publish “‘Sport with Gun and R 
a cyclopsedia of American sport, richly illustrated, price $4.00; *‘ The Imperial 
Dictionary,’’ the great English encyclopedic lexicon, 4 vols., cloth, $20.00, halt 
Russia, $25.00; * The Life of William Lloyd Garrison,’ 2 vols., cloth, $5.00; 
ae The Life and Times of Samuel Bowles,’’ 2 vols:, $3.00 5 ‘the Rev: Dr. Robin- 
son’s ‘‘ The Pharaohs of the Bondage and the Exodus,” paperso Cents, Cloth 
$1.00; The Art-ef Pheidias,’’.a beautiful art book, by Prof. Waldstein, etc., etc. 

A handsome giftisa richly-bound copy of the hymn and tune book. ‘used 
in church by the recipient. We publish ‘‘Songs for the Sanctuary,’’ ** Laudes: 
Domini,’’ “ Spiritual Songs,’’ and other popular books of: this-character: - - 


Books for Boys and Girls. . ae 


‘¢ The Brownies ; their Book,’® by Palmer Cox, is one of the great attractions 
this season ($1.50). Other popular Christmas books. include: ‘‘St. Nicholas 
Songs,”’ the beautiful collection of songs by American composers ($2.00) ; ** The 
Boys’ Book of Sports,’’ ($2.50) ; bound volumes of St. Nicholas’ Magazines, royal 
gift books, in two parts—r1ooo pages ($4.00); ‘* Baby World,”’ stories, rhymes, 
and pictures for the little children, edited by Mary Mapes Dodge ($1.00). 


** The above are sola by dealers everywhere, or aos aieh. be con post-paid 
on receipe of ‘price, by, The Century’ C0.’ “if East. 17 St., IN. 
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A Tale of the St. Lawrence. 8vo, With 100 New Illustrations, by W. P. Snyper, CHARL 
CoreLanp, F. Myrick, PARKER Haypen, and A. VY. S. ANTHONY. Full gilt, $3.50. 


Antique morocco, tree calf, or flexible calf, $7.50. 
a? = cient apr Crossman 


"s, 
ond, and the lone — 
Geraldine Hope, Percival Trent, 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Revised, Corrected, and Edited, with Notes and Cospmentaries, Uy Wit.taM J. Roure. 8vo. 
With 350 Illustrations. Bevelled boards, full gilt, $10.00. Half calf, $13.00. Tree calf, 
or antique morocco, $16.00. 

AU other editions are disfigured throughout by This edition is a magnificent treasury of Scottish 
errors and misprints. Mr. W. J. Rolfe, the pamenas ser song, epics, ballads, etc., all explained and made clear, 
editor of the ‘‘ Students’ Series of Poetry,’’ has under- | and illuminated with most beautiful pictures. It con- 
taken the herculean task of editing and restoring the cor- | tains “‘ Marmion,” “ Tue Lapy oF THE Laxe,” “ THE 
rect and original text, and of producing in one volume | Lorp oF THE Istzs,”” “Tus Lay oF tHe Last Min- 
the first and only correct edition of Scott’s Poems. It | srrax,” ‘‘Roxssy,” “Don Ropericx,’’ and all the 
also contains all the original illustrations made for the | other wonderful works of the Wizard of the North, which 
separate poems, at a cost of upwards of twenty-five thou- | are read and loved by all classes wherever the Anglo- 
sand dollars, besides many others specially added for | Saxon race is found. 4 
this work—nearly' three hundred and fifty in all. 


MY OLD KENTUCKY HOME. THE SWANEE RIVER. 


By STEPHEN CoLLins Foster. Beautifully Illustrated. Each in one 4to volume. Full gilt. 
In cloth, ivory finish, imitation wood or monkey grain, $1.50. In seal, $2.50. In flexible 





calf extra or tree calf, $5.00. 


The words of the songs are exquisitely drawn and illuminated on the subsequent pages, amid wreaths of rich 
Southern flowers and fair Southern eedeens s with many full-page pictures, representing the Swanee River, 


old cabin home, the weary wanderer, the poy of childhood, the banjo-players, etc. 


THE LONGFELLOW PROSE| JUAN AND JUANITA. 


BIRTHDAY BOOK; By Frances CourTENAy Baytor, author of 


Or, LONGFELLOw’s Days ($1.00; in flexible **On Both Sides,” etc. Square 4to. With 
calf or seal, $2.50), is a charming compila- many Illustrations. $1.50. " 


tion from the journals and letters of our) , 
¢ Thi e woodla: ni 

great poet, edited by Mrs. LavRA WIN- | saventuren of the litte Texans ie full of excitement, and 
THROP CorFFIN, and full of spirituality and | cannot fail to give great delight to all readers, and par- 
beauty. All lovers of Longfellow will | ticularly to the young le. It was published in S¥. 
seek out and possess themselves of this | Viho/ss, where it ran lor a year; and the book ree 
dainty book, which is illustrated with pic- 
tures of many scenes amid which the tran- 


quil life of the poet was passed, and Mexican manners and customs, scenery and cos- 


A FLOCK OF GIRLS. |" 
oY whe ate tai be fbr sere appar in ais| THREE GOOD GIANTS. 


attractive little volume, which will be sought by all who 
love innocence and beauty and strength.’’ 
From the French of Francois Rabelais. By 


LOVE AND THEOLOGY. oun Dimitry. With 175 Illustrations 
Gustave Doré and A. Robida. $1.50. 

By CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. §$1.50. i 

“Tt is a unique thing—perhaps one would al “In these pages the delightful humorous extrava- 
adari ching—und ico bexeumied for pee nome an gance of the od. satirist can be appreciated at its full 
faith, which is making itself felt as an ap; ‘able feature | Value, and the general reader, as well as the literary stu- 
of modern life. Itis a t theme, and it is handled in | dent, can now enjoy the wit and humor of the great 
this novel with force, Ere, and fitness. Without any Frenchman. Noone need hesitate to place this book in 
pre-Raphaelite attempts at realistic photography, this his children’s hands; and as to the children themselves, 
story is one of the most realistic presentations of con- | the ‘Three Good Giants’ will soon become as valued 
servative life in New England that I have ever seen.”"— | Companions as ‘Gulliver in Liliput,’ or ‘ Alice in Won- 
Lizian Wurt1nG, in Jnter-Ocean, derland. 








Sold by booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on recept of price, by the publishers, 


TICKNOR & COMPANY, BOSTON. 
g : 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ HOLIDAY BOOKS, 


1s8s7—- 


I. vi. ‘ 
NGR AVINGS ON WOOD. \Pecreheigs on Wood Mos, Wb. EE sane POETS. Essays and nand Ven 
Memsers or THE Soctury OF AMERICAN Sen” WELLS, author of Opes 
NGRAVERS. With Descriptive ioe Taster geen by With Fora Op viii. 427 ae 
M. Larran. Popular ion, Large Folio. Or. cloth, uncut edges, gt tops... 00, 
namental Covers.  prsitag hf “This book, a review of mgrcaeed ay", {rom pre 1770 te 
pa the vewult (oat ae cont phewryd 


dt contains 
the. a . 
eo. Tie ba themselves, sad oe rorreundingt, 


VII. 

progress se wht has it wood-engraving { N UNKNOWN COUNTRY. 

the United States, but it represents the highest » ord A“ ¢¢ John es Richly Mustrated 
lence ever reached in that art, in which America is by Frapericx Noy Parton. PP. X» 238, Square 
untversally acknowledged to hold the foremost place. Svo. Ornamental cloth. $2.50 


II. >i et grape account of this! trip thr the North por A 
é Ireland is ly fresh and ire and inter- 
E ANCIENT CITIES OF THE NEW WORLD. shersed with charming E Remwndd 5 and quaint 
The Austen Cities of the New World: being Voy- | ¢yaditions and anecdotes.” —Literary World, London. 
soent Explorations in Mexico and Central Amer- : 

» from 1857 to 1882. By Désiré CHARNAY. VIiItI. 

AFranslated. from the French by J, Gomtxo and | (IVE BOY TRAVELLERS ON THE CONGO: 
Fieusst Conaee. Tntroduction by ALLEN THORN- Adventures of Two Youths in a ommey wins 
pixe Rics. 209 Illustrations and a Map. pp. xlvi., Hi M. * through the ‘sd 
514. Royal 8vo. Ornamental cloth, uncut edges, By Tuomas W. Knox, author of “ Boy oe 
gilt tops. $6.00. "in the Far East,” etc. Profusel illustrated. 

—_— 464. Square 8vo. be---aspuanudln 


“*M. Charnay writes an admirable narrative, to 
which the trans lation—the the case and vigor of which can- Pah era bye 4 readers of tod. 
not be praised too Aehir—dees Ls Sull justice. The tlius- baeks 61 aing S07 nscinating alike for 
trations are numerous and good. —Spectator, London, voung.””—N. Y. Journal 


III. 


ni ast 
HE WONDER C K; or, Four and Twen' RUM ERAT oF F THE NATI The First Pe- 
Masveltoes Tales: being One for each Hour of the [*s04 MEO Te from its Out- 
. Written and Illustrated with 160 Drawin, Brel ot the Clos of 28 site. By wane ee. —— 
owarp Pv, author of “ Pepper and Salt,” x Corrix, author of ‘‘ The of °76, 
bali Rose of Paradise,” etc. bellished with Profusely illustrated. 4mm xiv., 4 Square Sve. 
Verses by sinaed cote Pte. pp. xiv., 320. Ornamental cloth. 
8vo, lumi cloth. $3.00. «Me, Cain efi ie vivid, pi 
“4A fascinat fairy book full of quaint and charm- | sarrative.” eae 
ing Pmt tiny Po fos pdr kd * x. 
—o  MEDIR AL ART. of Medi- 
Iv. Wn History 


rt. By Dr. Franz von Reser, of 
66 ARPER’S YOUNG ohh aol for > lire “A of Ancient and 
3.59. 





VIII. viii., 8: A en 
oe ne a see eetation ouiet ee, 

VI., and VII., 3 It, xxxii., 7 eon cloth: £2: Uni- 
lit. and 1V. oud 9 d of print ' rm in size egeand with “ Cannes 


Ancient Art.” 
“* Let the wear; sgarchere J for Chrismas eis te SE 
at the sight of &. Never could there beamore| * cat nie, melaane volume treats successively of carly Chrietion 
welcome reminder se Christmas Sort. dt is an inex- <2 santine art, of Asiatic art, and of Romanic 
haustible source of entertainment.’ . ¥. Tribune. pie rer pects ogg eee ined See 
istic ution so logical, so consequential, 
Vv. so therough.”’-—-N. ¥. Sun. . ae 4 
Ouse, » WOOT, — fm vinden ees of , RI. 
le at Home broad. .UFUS odern 
Pascoe Zoczaum. With Tilustrations by the War. By. SE oa M 
uthor, pp. 276. . Square 8vo. Extra cloth. Constructor of the 
$2.00, miral Epwarp Stason, UH 
ort dent of the U.S. 
aft life in ~ United States pure. France, S amentary © =o 7 by _ 
rnany, graphically de describe beautifully oLb Karey, U. a npn es 
tllustrated,’” ¢ quare 8vo. Ornamental cloth. ‘Geary 








Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by HARPER & 


BROTHERS, post-paid, to any part of the, United. eet on receipt wine the price. 
HARPER & BROTHERS’ CATALOGUE sent on feceipt of Ten Cents Postage. 
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THE EARTH TREMBLED. The.New-Story by Edward P. Roe is now for 
sale everywhere. 12mo, Cloth, 81.50. 


Wild Animals in Captivity. 


Ulustrated by Pen and Camera. | With 40 plates 

Srom life by F. Fortuné Nott, author of ‘Wild 
Animals Photographed and Described.” A 
superb 4to volume, $7.50. 


The Ingenious Gentleman Don 
Quixote of La Mancha. 


By Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. <A trans- 
lation, with Introduction and Notes, by Fohn 
Ormsby. In 4 volumes. 

Large paper edition, limited to 50 copies, printed 
by De Vinne, on hand-made paper, 4 volumes, 
$25.00. 

Library edition, 4 volumes, 1amo, full Gold side 
a back. A beautiful design, $6. 00, 


ish easlation, & but to ordina 
oie of ts has made the book intel 
tt to all its rivals will be im- 


gible. 
NTHONY Frouns, ix the Quar- 


fdiatey felt Jams —J bea 
terly Review. 





Original Etchings by A. H. Bicknell. 


Ten Etchings now first published. With text 
by William Howe toate 

1st, Vellum proofs signed, accompanied by 
Fapan proofs signed, in portfolio with text. ; 
copies, $125.00. 

2d, Satin proofs sigued, accompanied by Fapan 
proofs signed, tn portfolio with text. § re 
$75.00. 

3a. Satin proofs signed, in portfolio with text. 
10 copies, $50.00. 

4th. Fapan proofs signed, in portfolio with 
text, 70 copies, $25.00. 

Also on etching paper, bound in cloth, full Gold, 
Folio, $10.00. 


A Border Shepherdess. 


" A Novel, 12mo, cloth, $1.00, 
Barr, author of ° * Fan Vedder's Wife,” “ A 
Daughter of Fife,” “The Bow of Orange 
Ribbon,” etc., ete. 


ly Amelia E. 


BLUE JACKETS OF 1812. A-History for Young People of the Navy in 


‘the War of 812. 
Jackson, and 50 by H, W. MeVickar. 


By Willis J. Abbot. 


With 32 Illustrations by W. C. 
A companion to“ Blue Jackets of *6r."" 


¢to, white and blue canvas, new design, $3.00. 


The Life of Abraham Lincoln. 


By F. G. Holland, 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


Ran Away from the Duich; or, 
Borneo from South to North. A 
Book of Adventure for Boys. 


By M. T. H. Perelaer, late of the Dutch Indiag 
Service. Translated by Maurice Blok and 
adapted by A. P. Mendes. With ten full-page 
Wlustrations by W. C. — 8vo0, $2.25. 
Full Gold side, with green ink, 


The Life and Times of John day. 
£. William Whitelock, With a Portrait. 8vo, 
1.75. 
Sermons Preached in St. George's. 


By Rev. W.S. Rainsford, Rector of St. George's 
Church, Stuyvesant Square, New York. i2mo, 
cloth, $x. 25. 


Equal to the Occasion. 
A Story by Edward Garrett. 12m0, cloth, $1.00. 


Paul ag — 


ge 
Spire of Sandal Side, i Bre oo ete. 


Riddbon,” “ 





With the King of Oxford. 

With 16 Illustrations. amo, cloth, $1.50. By 
Alfred F. Church, Professor of Latin it Uni- 
versity College, London, author of “ Stories 
i Homer,” “ Virgil,” ““ Two Thousand Years 

lgo,"" ete. 


Stories of the Magicians. 
With 16 Illustrations. , tamo, cloth, $1. 50. By 
0 dtd F. Church, a Srefesser of Latin in. Uni- 
ersity College, London, author of “ Stories 
from Homer," “' Virgil,” “‘ Two Thousand Years 
igo,” ete. 


Elsie’s Friends at Woodburn. 
A New Volume in the popular Elsie Series. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25, Sets of the Elsie Books, 13 
volumes, $16.25. Sets of the Mildred Books, 6 
volumes, $7.50. 


The Young Marooners. 

By E. R. Goulding. A new edition of this 
classic juvenile, with Introduction by Foel Chand- 
ler Harris (Uncle Remus). With eight double- 
page Illustrations by W. C. Yackson. amo, 


cloth, $1.25. 
Wild Tribes of the Soudan, A 
Narrative of Travel in the Base 


Country. 
By F. L. ‘Yames, With 40 Ilustrat. ans. A 
new edstion, 8v0, $2.25. 





DODD, MEAD & C ORT ANE 753 & 755 Broadway, N. Y% 
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THE SAONE. 
A Summer Voyage. By PHILIP GILBtrT-Ham- 
ERTON, author of ‘‘ The Unknown River,” etc. 
With 150 Illustrations by Joseph Pennell and 
the author. One handsome quarto volume. 
Cloth, gilt. Price, $5.00. 


IN HIS NAME. 

A Story of the Waldenses Seven Hundred, Years 
Ago. By EDWARD E. HALE. A new Holi- 
day Edition, with 129 Illustrations by G.. P. 
Jacomb-Hood, R.A. Square 12mo. Cloth, 
gilt. Price, $2.00, 

“‘* In His Name’ is the most artistic story Mr. 

Hale has ever written. It reads like an old trou- 

badour song." —HELEN JACKSON (‘‘H. H.”). 


HELEN JACKSON'S COMPLETE 
POEMS. 


Including “‘ Verses” and ‘Sonnets and Lyrics.” 
In one volume. x6mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 
White cloth, gilt. Price, $1.75. Full calf, 
padded, $4.00. Full morocco, padded, $3.50. 
Kinnikinnick style, $3.50. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


From the text of the Rev. Alexander Dyce's sec- 
ond edition. With Portrait and Memoir. 7 
vols, 16mo. In neat box. Half Russia. Gilt 
top. Price, $9.00 the set. 


LOTUS AND JEWEL. 


Containing ‘‘In an Indian Temple,” ‘A Casket 
of Gems,” “ A Queen’s Revenge,” with other 
poems. By EDWIN ARNOLD, C.S.L., author 
of. ** The Light of Asia,’’ “‘ Pearls of the Faith,” 
“India Revisited,” etc. 16mo. Cloth. Price, 
$1.00. 


POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN 


KEATS. 

Chronologically arranged and edited, with a 
Memoir, by LORD HOUGHTON. A new edi- 
tion, printed on fine calendered paper. 16mo. 
Cloth. Price, $1.50, Full padded calf, or 
morocco, $3.50. 


THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF SAINT 


FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 

In the Name of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, who was Crucified, and of His Mother, 
the Virgin M In this Book are contained 
Certain Little Flo . Miracles, and Devout 
Examples of that Glorious Poor Follower of 
Christ, Saint Francis, and of Certain of His 
Holy Companions, Told to the Praise of Jesus 
Christ. Amen, Translated from the Italian, 
with a Brief Account of the Life of Saint 
Francis, by ABBY LANGDON ALGER. 16mo. 
Cloth. ‘ Illustrated.’ Price, $1.00. ‘ 


GEORGE. MEREDITH'S. NOVELS. 


Io volumes, Cloth, uncut, $20.00. Half calf, 


c UMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM. 
A ition. With Hlustrations in Silhouette. 
By PAUL KONEWKA. One superb royal,octayo 
volume, bound in cloth, gilt. Price, $3.00, Full 
seal, padded, $5.00. New Venetian style, $5.00. 


A GARLAND FOR GIRLS, 

And Other Stories. By Louisa M. ALCOTT. 
16mo. Cloth. Illustrated by Jessie McDer- 
mott. Uniform with ‘* Spinning: Wheel Stories” 
and “Silver Pitchers,” Price, $1.25. 


LULU'S LIBRARY. Vol. 2. 
A Collection of Stories. By LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 
Illustrated b Jemie McDermott. 16mo. Cloth. 
Uniform with ol. I, Price, $1.00, 


SOME OF OUR FELLOWS. 
A School Story.. By the-Rev: T. S. MILLINGTON. 
With 16 Illustrations, Small quarto. Cloth, 
gilt edges. Price, $2.00. 


HEROIC BALLADS. ‘ 
Selected by the Editor of ‘‘Quiet Hours.” A 
presentation edition, containing 21 illustrations. 
Printed on fine calendered paper. 
tzmo. Cloth, gilt. Price, $2.00. 


TOTO’S MERRY WINTER. 
By LAuRA, E. RICHARDS, author of ‘‘ The Joy- . 
pag of Toto.” With Iflustrations, 16mo. 
1-25. 

Readers of “The Joyous Story of Toto” will 
be glad ‘to get inside of the’ blind grandmother's 
cottage again with Bruin and. Coon and Cracker 
and the others, and hear about “ Toto’s Merry 
Winter.” | Sok OS 

THE ROB ROY CANOER.: © 
By JOHN MACGREGOR, M.A. ‘A New Edition. 

Including—A THOUSAND MILES IN THE ROB 

Roy CANOE. THE ROB ROY ON THE BALTIC. 

THE VOYAGE ALONE IN THE YAWL RoB ROY, 

Three books, complete in one volume, 16mo. 

Cloth, gilt. . Price, $2.00. Separate volumes, 

$1.25 each. 


THE NEW HISTORY OF SANDFORD 
AND MERTON. 

Being a True Account of the Adventures of ‘* Mas- 
ters Tommy and Harry,” with their Beloved Tu- 
SF eens ga Oe ee ae 
of “Ha 0 ty i 
tions Oh Linley Sembearekh I a . Cloth, 
Price, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. : 


ONE DAY IN A BABY’S LIFE. 
From the French of M. ARNAUD. Translated 
Full Page TIletrations F. Bouissst, printed 
in colors, 4to, Mluminated board cover $1.50. 
CALENDRIER FRANCAIS. 1888. 
Entirely New Selections. Printed in the: French 
and mounted on a card of appropri- 





extra, $25.00 the set, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Hoston. 
4I 


ate design, Price, $1.00, 
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THE ATLANTIC’ MC 
FOR 1888 


Will contain, in addition to the best Short Stories, Sketches, Essays, Poetry, and 
Criticism, three Serial Stories :— 


THE ASPEN PAPERS. 


By Henry James, author of ‘“The Portrait of a Lady,’’ etc. 


YONE SANTO: A CHILD OF FAPAN. 


By E. H. Houss, author of ‘‘ Japanese Episodes,’’ etc. 

This is a study of Japanese life and character, illustrating the domestic and social qualities of the 
people, both in their relations with one another and in their attitude toward foreigners. The incidents 
are grouped around the career of a young girl, from early childhood to womanhood, and the peculiar 
intellectual and moral characteristics of the middle-class gentry are skilfully depicted. Mr. House 
has spent many years in Japan, and is exceptionally qualified to understand and describe Japanese 

rand customs. 


REAPING THE WHIRLWIND. 


By CuarLEs EGBERT CRADDOCK (Miss Mary N. MurrrEE), author of ‘In the 
Clouds,” ‘‘ The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains,”’ etc. 








The Magazine will also contain 
PAPERS ON AMERICAN HISTORY. 


Six papers treating of the Revolution, by JoHN Fiske, whose articles on Ameri- 
can History in past volumes of the magazine have been equally instructive 
and interesting. 


‘BOSTON PAINTERS AND PAINTINGS. 


A series of papers on Boston artists who have in greater or less degree illustrated 
and advanced American art. By WititiAM H. Downes. 


THREE STUDIES OF FACTORY LIFE, ’ 


By L. C. Wyman, author of ‘‘ Poverty Grass,’’ and by years of close observation 
and sympathy, as well as by literary skill, peculiarly competent to write accept- 


ably on this subject. 
POEMS. 


By Joun G. WHITTIER. 


ESSAYS AND POEMS. 
By OLIvER WENDELL HoLMEs. 


OCCASIONAL PAPERS. 
By James RussELt LowELL. 





Contributions may be expected from THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, CHarLes DUDLEY 
Warner, E. C. STEDMAN, HARRIET W. PRESTON, SARAH ORNE JEWETT, HENRY CABOT 
Lopcg, EoirH M. THomas, Horace E. Scupper, Georce E. WoopBerry, GEORGE FRED- 
ERIC PARSONS, MAURICE THOMPSON, Lucy LaRcoM, CELIA THAXTER, JOHN BURROUGHS, 
OLIVE THORNE MILLER, ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL, BRADFORD TORREY, PERCIVAL LOWELL, 
Octave THANET, and many others. 

Terms: $4.00 a year in advance, POSTAGE FREE; 35 cents a number. With superb life-size 
portrait of Hawthorne, Emerson, Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, Lowell, or Holmes, $5.00; each 
additional portrait, $1.00. ; 

The November and December numbers of the Atlantic will be sent free of charge to 
new subscribers whose subscriptions are received before December 2oth. 

Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender, and therefore remittances should be 
made by money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, Boston. _ 
II EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK.‘ . 
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DESK 


RY'BOOKS. 


THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL. 


By James Russet, Lowz1t. A Holiday Volume. With a new Portrait of Mr. Lowell and 
nine Full-Page Illustrations engraved on Wood by FREDERICK JUENGLING (India Prints, 
mounted), and others in the text. Quarto. Bound in:half leather, in a very attractive style, 








the cover design by Mrs. S. W. WHITMAN. Price, $10.00. . 


VICTORIAN POETS. 


By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. Thirteenth 
Edition. Revised and extended, by a Sup- 
plementary Chapter, to the Fiftieth Year of 
the Period under Review. Crown 8vo, 
$2.25. Half calf, $3.50. 

This excellent book discusses with full knowl- 
edge, fine discrimination, and admirable appre- 
ciation the many British poets who have dis- 
tinguished the Victorian era. 





THE GATES BETWEEN. 


By EvizaBeTH -STUART PHELPS, author of 
“‘ The Gates Ajar,” “ Beyond. the Gates,” etc. 
rvol. 16mo. $1.25. 

‘“* We much prefer this book to either the im- 
mensely popular ‘ Gates Ajar,’ or ‘ Beyond the 
Gates.’ . . . The story is one of striking power 
and beauty, and its thrilling grasp upon the 
reader is not intermitted till its close.” —Zion’s 
Herald, Boston. : 


TANGLEWOOD TALES. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Holiday Edition, With 15 Full- 
smaller ones, by GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS. 4to. Cloth, han 


Illustrations and many 
ly stamped, $2.50. 


This beautiful book is a companion volume to the popular Holiday Edition of the Wonder- 
Book published two years ago, with illustrations by Mr. F. S. Church. 


THE BODLEY BOOKS. 


Including Doings of the Bodley Family, The 
Bodleys Telling Stories, The Bodleys on 
Wheels, The Bodleys Afoot, Mr. Bodley 
Abroad, The Bodley Grandchildren and their 
Journey in Holland, The English Bodleys, 
and The Viking Bodleys. By Horace E. 
Scupper. A New Eadjtion. Eight volumes 
in four. Attractively bound in cloth. With 
all the Illustrations which appeared in the 
—" volumes. $2.00 avolume. The set, 

00. 





PATRICE HENRY. 


Vol, XVII. of American Statesmen. By MosEs 
Coir TYLER, author of “ A History of Amer- 
ae Literature,” etc. 16mo. Gilt top, 

1.25. 
A book of remarkable interest and historic 
value. 


JACK THE FISHERMAN. 


A Powerful and Pathetic Tem ce Story. 
By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPs. With Il- 
lustrations. 50 cents. 


MEMOIR OF RALPH WALDO EMERSON. - 


By Jamgs E.uior Casor. With a Fine New Steel Portrait. 2 vols. 


$3.50. Half calf, $6.00. 
* An ideal biography of an ideal man.” 


OUR HUNDRED DAYS IN EUROPE. 


By OLIver WENDELL Ho.mgs, author of “ The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table,”’ etc. $1.50. 


WIT, WISDOM, AND BEAUTIES OF 
SHAKESPEARE. - 
Selected by C. S. Warp. 16mo. Full gilt, 
$1.25. 
ENITTERS IN THE SUN. 


A Book of Admirable Short Stories. By Oc- 
TAVE THANET. 16mo. $1.25. 





I2mo. 


Gilt top, 


WELL-WORN ROADS IN SPAIN, 
HOLLAND, AND ITALY; 

Or, the Travels of a Painter in Search of the 

aa By F. Hopkinson Situ. 


THE WORLD TO COME. 


A volume of thoughtful, vigorous, readable, 
and devout Sermons, by WILLIAM BURNET 
WRIGHT, recently pastor of the Berkeley 
Street Church,. Boston, and author of “ An- 
cient Cities.” $1.25. ‘ei 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
Publishers, 


Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, by the 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN. & CO., Boston. 
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[HED PA! H br ey nail 188 8 iy: 
Tho axsertment is unusually large and fine, embracing the best 
catds that can be obtained. These packets will be found the most 
wonderful bezesinn ever Offered. We advise early 
, as many will certainly desire to re-order. : 
‘We will senda complete setof the fires wi packages for $3.5: 
and 40 cents for postage and registering, and of the complete 
sets for $5.00, and so cents for and registering, to any 
agent or canvasser, boy or gtr who will agree to act as our 
agent and show these Cards to friends, neighbors, and every one 
who would be interested to see the finest Cards made, man 
them designed by the most eminent artists in Europe and y een 


No. 1.—For 50 cents and 4 cents for. e: 17of 
L. Prang & Co, and other fine Christmas Cards, together 
with a Double Fringed Card and a handsome Birthday Card 

No. 2.—For 50 cents and 4 cents for postage: 10 
large and finer Cards from the above Publishers, also a Fine 
Frosted Card and a folding card cut in form of Sheaf of Wheat. 

No. 3.—For $1.00 and 6 cents for postage: A choice 
selection of 26 Beautiful Cards, of Ib. Prang & Co.’s, 
also a souvenir booklet and a Hand-Painted Card. 

No. 4.—For $1.00 and 8 cents for postage: A selec- 
tion of 10 of our Largest and Finest Cards, together with a 
Beautiful Four Folding Calendar for 1888, by L. Prang & Co. 

No. 5.—Por_ $1.00 and 10 cents for postage: 10 
Double Fringed Cards (not folded), each in a separate 
envelope, together with a fine Folding Fringe Card and a 

N ae vy ¥ — a2 ts f ‘ 10 

oO. 6. For cents an cents tor pos Hy 
pe; be Tuck’s, Ward’s, and other beautiful Cards. 

No. 7.—For $1.00 and 8 cents for postage: 4 beau- 
tiful Folding Cards and 4 Souvenir Books, with 

appropriate selections from best authors ; By span pr 25 and 
: so cents each, and an enlarged Lithographic Card of the above 
7 cut by L. Prang & Co. 
No. 8.—-BIRTHDAY PACKET. For 50 cents: 17 Fine a or Tuck’s. 


Cards of 

No. 9—SUNDAY-SCHOOL PACKET. For 50 cents: 20 Cards of cus Ward’s, 

Prang’s Cards, assorted. 

STAMPS OR POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. 

Hand-Painted Cards, Pearl Cards, and other Novelties at 10, 15, 25, 50, 75 cents, and $1.00 

pene oe} Christmas, Birthday, or Anniversary, which will be selected with care for di and 

specified. . 
Chromo-Lithograph Cards, by Prang & Co., of the above cut and verse, and companion cards, per 


fferent tastes ages as 


ee, en eae TO TEACHERS ONLY. 

60 Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s, and other beautiful cards, no two alike, for $1.00 and 8 cents for e. 
Better assortment, $2.00 and 10 cents for postage. A very choice selection, no two alike, $8.00 and 20 
cents for postage and registering. ; , 

Every Packet will be sent.in pasteboard Protectors, and <4 envelope woratpers, Jor safe transmission. 
The above offers include our Easter Card Packets for 1888. ‘hese will be ready about March1. _ 
Envelopes for mailing, 12 cents for each packet. 
‘LOWEST PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
P A PER BY TH E POU N D We are the New England Agents for the Hurlbut Paper Co. 
« (established in ates, and manufacturers of the Beacon’ Hill 

Linen Paper (no better or more elegant paper can be made). Selling direct from mills to the consumer, we are 

able always to give lowest possible prices. Sample sheéts of paper and envelopes, with prices and number of sheets 

to a pound, sent on receipt of 1 § cents, and special prices to those taking orders for these papers with our 
packptn. POT-POURRI. (Rose Leaves.) 

A preparation of Rose-Leaf Petals, combined with the choicest Oriental perfumes, which will remain 
fragrant for years. Per box, size 314 by 434, post-paid, §Q0 cents. In fine Japanese Jars, securely packed and 
filled, price, from $1.00 to $5.00. 


H. H. CARTER & KARRICK, 3 Beacon Street, BOSTON. 
"= WHEREWITHAL, 60 Cents—is not a Bustle, a Bang, 2Tooth- 








Brush, a Cigar, or a Gun, but it goes off nearly the same. It is a Two-page 
Book Portfolio,—cloth, gilt,—and is for wealth and health a thousand 
dollars in your pocket, and as many millions for the United States; and an all- 
around education for the Schools, at 10 Cents royalty for each scholar, yearly, by cone 


tract with School Boards. 
THE WHEREWITHAL COMPANY, 
See Ads. on five pages in September Lippincott’s. PHILADELPHIA. 


A. W. HABER, 
Lead Pencils, Gold Pens and Pencil Cases, Rubber Bands, Penholders, 
Copying Inks, Thumbtacks, Tracing Cloth. 
EBERHARD FABER, 


545 and 640 Pearl Sthedt, new Bronéioay, Net York. 
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THE NEW BOSTON BEAUTY. 


A Bunch of Violets’ 


Gathered by Inane Iaanz E. Jerome, author of ** Nature’s 
Hallelujah,’’ ** One Year’s Sketch "Book, ** etc. Original 
illustrations engraved’ on wood and printed under the 
direction of Gzorce T. Anprew. 4to, cloth, $3.75 j 953 
Turkey morocco, $9.00; tree calf, $9.00; Engl 
style, $7.00. 

NEW EDITIONS OF THE FAVORITES. 


Nature’s Hallelujah 


By Inzws E. Jerome, author and ansit of ** One Year's 
Sketch Book,” and “The the Bluebird.” 
Presented ina series of nearly Y oligieal nd a 
seeaenagy 34 x 14 inches), eneraved on w 

g nd in gold cloth, 


Gsorce T. ANDREW. 
~~ gilt, gilt eae Morocco, $12.00 ; tree 


If, $12.00; peglish seal seal style, $io.co. 
One Year’s Sketch Book 


By Irexe E, Jerome, containing -six original 
full-page illustrations, engraved on wood ANDREW ; 
co and at same prices as ‘‘ Nature’s 
eluja 


The Message of the Bluebird 


Told to Me to Tell to Minna pe ino E. 


Original illustrations engraved 
Cloth and gold, $2.00; ealatine b boards, is Hibben 
ments, $1.00. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT'S POEM. 


The Bridal of Triermain 


With fourteen full-page illustrations by Percy Mac- 
quorp, R. I. Oblong -quarto size, 10% x 14, Bound in 
fold cloth, price $3.50; English seal style, $7.00; 

‘urkey morocco, gilt, $9.00; tree calf, $9.00, 

The powerful itinsttarions which accompany the poem 
are broad sketches, after the manner of the Spanish 
painters Fortuny and Madrazzo, representing the mod- 
ern school of black and white, and are at once original, 
effective, and pleasing. 


“THE TRIUMPH OF FICTILE ART.” 
Plastic Sketches 


By J. G. and J. F. Low, the famous tile artists, being 
a series of forty-seven designs, 10 x 12 inches, in: satin 
portfolios of unique design. Price, $10.00. ' 


Faith’s Festivals 


with Mary LAKEMAN, author of ‘‘ Pretty Lucy. Mer- 
n’-aad ‘ Ruth Eliot's Dream.” | Price, In tloth, gilt, 
bs 00; in palatine boards, wit! floss trimmings, ‘75 cents. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
His Life, His Works, His Friendship... By:Grorcz 


Lowstt Austin Profusely illustrated. Cloth, $2.00. 
A new edition.. Formerly published by subscription. 


Britons and Muscovites, or 
Traits. of Both Empires: 


B Mein CupEDs author of ‘‘ Over the Ocean,’’ and 
‘* Abroad’ Again.” © Cloth, $2.00, © 


Talks to Young Men : 


(With. ‘* Asides”. to. Young. Women) 
Cottygr, Minister of the Church of, the Meu New New 
York, $1.25 (about). 


100 5 


EROME, 
NDREW. 
orna- 





OLIVER deities 


Our Stendurt Beater: 


Or, » the Life of General Ulysées 


A NEW EDITION OF. A. bebiT FA VORITE. 


Perseverance Island 


By Douctas a, queer of “« Practical: Boat 
ge sry any ame ae 


Yankee” Crasoc, the be the oe of Perseverance Island, who, 
with no wreck to supply his wants, makes a submarine 
boat, constructs a steam yacht, kills a sea-serpent, finds 


many wonderful adventures, which he gives in thig story 
tothe world by sending it in a balloon of his: | own ‘con- 
struction, 


OLIVER OPTICS LATEST. 


Ready About; 


Pct Saili Cloth, . 3.25. 
tne Bontheilders’ Series * ; 


Now rea ay 0 6-vols 
onli A .25 per vol, 


Site ing— 
sae Aartts Stem fo Stern, 
nn 


pin Ng ond Compasses, . 5 ay 

¥ T. TROWBRIDGE'S LATEST, 
Peter Budstone, the Boy who 
was Hazed 


Cloth, illustrated, $1.25. Completing the Tid a 
Stories. Now ready » 6 vols, (boxed), $1.25 per 
Phil. and His Friends; :.: ‘The Litile Master; 
The Tinkhawm Brother®’ His One Fault, 
Nde- Mtl, Peter Budstone, 
The Satin- Weed. Bow, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “TEN BOYS,’ 


Only a Year, and whatit Brought 


A book for girls. By Janz Anprews, author of ** Ten 
who Lived on't! from Ago to Now,”* 
en Little Sisters who Live on the Round Ball that 

Fleets in the Air,” “(The Seven Little Sisters Prove 
their Sisterhood,’’ etc., $1.00. 


Ca Ira! 


* or, Danton in the'French Revolution By Laurence 
Grontunp, author of “The Co-operative Common- 
wealth, an exposition of Collectivism.”’ ’ Cloth, $1.95. 


The Hidden Way across’ ‘the 
Threshold ; 


Or, the Mystery which Hath been: Miia te Aietins 
ftom’ Genesations. An of the: concealed 

ro in every man to 
to learn 

and made plai 


i 
few occult terms 
J.C. Srresr. Octavo. 600 pp. Ilustrated $9.30 owas 


oa ae endell 


‘ahale ia #% 


Gaorce om haste Austan. With: ‘steel 


Cloth, §r.goc' The only com: ‘ie 


Sold by all booksellers, and sent. by mailon receipt of wees Illustrated Catalogue mailed free, | 


» LEE) AND: SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


















Je with “Anna Karenina,” “ My Religion,” “Child 
bod, Bay hood, and Y a em 


From -new plates.’ 
12mo, 6 vols., pts Oe “Library Edition, gilt top, $00 
half calf, marbled $15.00 
ward Kverett ~ heey young om “If he wishes 
to ae a — which possesses the characteristic beau- 
pocncrden of Addison, its ease, simply, , and elegance, with 
», point, and spirit, let him give his days and 
nighta wth tot umes of Irving.” 

ERABLES. By 
lated res the French by Miss Isabel ¥. Ha: 
Illustrated edition, with 160 full-page illustrations. 
Printed on fine calendered apt ee bound in a neat, 
attractive style. 12mo, cloth, Th hg vols., $7.50; 

F —_ eh f calf, $15.00; peed rai in one vol., 


o, $I. 
Printed from new plates and large i 
TENNYSON’S WORKS, 8 vols. Handy Vol- 
ume Edition. (Complete, large type.) From the 
latest text, including Earlier Poems. 
Cloth, gilt top $6.00 


Vicron Hogo. Trane- 











erican Russia, gilt edges, round corners... 15,00 
Full calf, flexible, gilt edges, round corners... oe 
Full calf, gilt edges, padded, round cor 
Treo Calf, gilt Cdges..ccrsr.cecees cocccceessvees, sovees sesese 

All of ‘he above boxed in fancy leatherette or salt 
boxes, accordin style of binding, and making a com- 
pact, elegant “ Flandy Volume’’ edition of this Sathor' 8 


works. 

MRS. SHILLABER’S COOK-BOOK. A 
Practical Guide for Housekeepers. By Mrs. Lypia 
Suittaper. With an Introduction by Mrs. Pariio 
ton. 12mo, cloth, $1.25; Kitchen Edition, in oflcloth, 
$1.25. First and second ‘edition sold before publica- 
tion. Fourth edition now ready. 

BURNHAM BREAKER. By Homusr Greens, 
author of the“ Blind Brother.” 12mo, $1.50. 

Like the “Blind Brother,” which has enjoyed such 
phenomenal success, “Burnham Breaker” is a story of 
the coal regions, and is constructed with remarkable 
skill, the plot being of thrilling but healthy interest. 
A better book for the young can scarcely be found. 
THE GIANT DWARF. By J A K on olab of 

“Who Saved the Ship,” “ Birchwood,” “ Fitch 

“Prof. Johnny,” “ Riverside Museum,” and Gnere = 

cessful juveniles. 12mo, $1.25. 

“The Giant Dwarf” is a simple and eminently sensible 
and wholesome story of German and American life, with 
a pleasant thread of romance running through it. The 
Giant Dwarf himself is an admirable character, rather 
unique in iounes fiction. 

IR NDS OF THE FRENCH 

PROVINCES. Translated by Mrs. M. aye feed 

introductory note by J. F. Jameson, Ph.D., of Johns 

Hopkins University. 12mo, $1.25. 

These new and delightful Fairy Tales have the same 
qualities that make “ Mother Goose” and the “ Arabian 
Nights” classics. Children of almost any age cannot 
fail to find perennial pleasure in their racy fancy, shrewd 
wit, and quaint simplicity of style, all admirably pre- 
served in the translation. They are interesting, amus- 
ing, and instructive. 

OOD OF LIVING AUTHORS. By 
Witiiam H. Rivera. Sketches of the Early Life of 
Howells, Aldrich, Whittier, Gladstone, Clark Russell, 
Frank Stockton, etc. Be $1.25. 

All the sketches in this have been prepared 
with the consent, and generally with the assistance, of 
the authors represented; and many errors of fact in 
other biographies have Nm CO Mr. Rideing 
has aimed at completeness and absolute authenticity in 
all his chapters. 

POEMS IN COLOR. With 56 illustrations litho- 
Graned by Arms! & Co,, from original designs by 

J. WHitrzmone. Sea Pictures, by Tennyson. 

Sunrise on the Hills, by Lonerzitow. The 

Worship of Nature eae fe Sates, I Remem- 

ber, by Hoop. Toa Water-Few}, by Brranr. 








Teo a Mountain nye id oe Burns. Six vols. 
fancy paper covers, each 50 cents; cloth covers, cumped 
in in gold, ee each 75 cents; eefuloid covers, lithographed, 


c Y. CROWELL & CO., 





~ QANEND ARS FOR 1888, ‘¥ 


NIMS & ‘RiIcHT, PUBLISHERS. 








IN ENGLISH AND.GERMAN. 


bape 
A be gorge Pac mee sage calendar, of the size and shape 


of a fan, with block’ containing selections 
from the works of Schiller, in the original and transia- 
tion, $1.00 


SUNSHINE CALENDAR FOR 1888. 


A new and pretty calendar, com 
pages for each month, with po aoe ge ——— 
oe goa authors and a very sasnelion cover, Tack 

ed to turn over, and all mounted on an 
oxidized m metal rod with chain to suspend it by. Each 
one in a box, $1.25. 


THE YEAR IN THOUGHT CALENDAR 
FOR 1888. 


hich will be en- 


ved 
ea ay pam I mar small quarto, 
» BT-50. 
For sal Booksellers, 
Fro sd wes iy ae lers, or mailed post-paid on 
NIMS & KNIGHT, PuBLisHERs, 
TROY, N. Y. 





A PEERLESS GIFT BOOK! 
SALON de 1887 (Goupil’s). 
"ee ie ear iae 


Sarangi 
ng Full- Aaa 1 


extra, 
gilt top. Price, $20.00. 

&@> Parties favoring J. W. B. with their orders 
for this work will receive the Special Issue Edi- 
tion d’Amateur, each copy of which is numbered, - 
and the edition limited, : 
Immediate application should be made in order 
to secure copies of the Special Edition without 
extra charge. 





18 Aster Fiace, New York. 
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‘hs Natura i Lavin te Stal eit / 


By HEURY DRUMMOND, F.2.82., 7.6.8, ° 
Author's Edition, 488 pages. Price, $1.00. 


, “ Natural Law is the latest and most magnificent dis- 
covery of Science.” ss 


CONTENTS#“~""~ 


Preface, 
Introduction, 
Biogenesis, 
Degeneration, 


oy 
“Its ot inality will make it almost a revelation.”— 
vistia 10n. 
roped only one book this ne, bot is bes Bow 
ural Law in the Spiritual World.’ ’’—Amevican /nstitute 
oa Christian Philosophy. 

‘* Too much cannot be said in praise of it, and those 
who fail to read it “ie will suffer a serious loss.’’— 
Churchman. 

“‘The enchantments of an unspeakably fascinating 
volume by Professor Drummond have had an exhilara- 
ting effect each time we have opened its pages or thought 
over its delightful contents.’ —Clergyman's Magasine. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of price. 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 
14 and 16 Astor Place, Wew York. 





DE, &. SAUVEUR'S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Just out: Petite Grammaire. fi pour les 
Anglais. $1.25.—Corrigé des Exercices de la 
Petite Grammaire (a key to the Grammar), 50 
cents, 

This new volume contains for translation into 
French a great number of Axercises, the Lad wt 
Lyons, rst Act, and Alice’s Adventures in 
derland, Chapter 1. 

Teachers may obtain a copy of the Grammar 
and a copy of the Key, post-paid, by sending 70 
cents for the Grammar and _ 30 cents for the Key, 
to the author. 

Circulars of Dr. Sauveur'’s works will be sent 
free to applicants a be 2 Dr. L. Sauveur, 1600 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, 

Special letters nes ‘be addressed to Dr. L.’ 
Sauveur, St. St. Paul, ‘aul, Minn. 


(YCLOPEOS |x 


Every home, school, and office needs 
a Cyclopedia, which should be reli- 

able, fresh as to information, and low 

in price. Johnson's Universal 

Cyclopedia (1887) is ten years later 
than either Appletons’ or the Britan- 
nica, is more reliable and satisfactory, 

and costs only half as much. 
A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great ROB 
‘ r , 9) 


oe eee oe ‘ “a = 
(iw RAK U OY Ai tl WAFEIN 





This edition may faidly claim to be ‘the Most 
COMPLETE TRANSLATION and the BEST 
EDITION FOR LIBRARY USE. © It em- 
bodies the two great requisites of a Library 
Edition, CLEAR TYPE AND HANDY SIZE. It has 
been printed by ‘Messrs. Jonn Wiisonw & Son, 
of the erehngper Press, Cam » in their 
best manner; and no expense has spared 
that would senile a yt beautiful edition of 
Elugo’s world-famous work in type which it is 
a pleasure to read, and: in volumes which can 
easily and comfortably be held in the hand, 
The translation 4 is that of Sir Lascelles Wraxall, 
which was made with the author’s sanction and 
advice, and which has always been considered ' 
the best rendering. Important chapters and 
passages omitted in the English Edition have 
been specially translated for the present issue ; 
numerous errors of the press, etc., have been 
corrected ; and the author’s own arrangement of 
the work in five parts, and his subdivisions into 
books and chapters, have been restored. 

Five volumen, 19mo, cloth, extra, gtit tep, with 
@ beautiful decorative side and back stamp. 
PRICE, $7.50. 

s@r Ask for LITTLE, BROWN: of CO.’S 
LIBRARY EDITION. 


Stories of New Eng England Life. 
By the author of “ The Village Convict.” 
CONTENTS: 

THE ViLL ASE CONVICT. 
RED DOLLA 


FIVE HUND 
ST. PATRICK. 


Ett, 

IN MADEIRA PLACE. 

BY THE SEA. 

THE NEW MINISTER’S GREAT OPPoR- 
TUNITY. 


I6me. Cloth, $1.25. 


THE sailed Ream 


estan ‘Saint, 
MARLOWE. Edited by Havetocx Etuis. 
With a general introduction hy J. A. SYMONDs. 
MASSINGER. Edited by AntHUR Symonns. 
mee TON. ‘With an introduction by A. 


AUMONT Al 

BEA T AND EUR TOMER. Edited by 

. St. Lzo STRACHEY. ‘2vols. « 
REVE... Edited by A. C. Ewan. 


1dme. Cloth; uncut, 61.00 per volume.” 
LITTLE, BROWN & 060. - 
264 Washingten St., Boston. 
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FREDERICK. WARWE &'£0.'S 
Standard and Seasoneble Books. 


A SOUVENIR’ OF ENGLAND. 


ABBEYS, CASTLES, AND ANCIENT 
HALLS OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Their Legendary Lore and Popular History. By Joun 
Tiss. Keédited, revised, and enla by ALExAN- 
psx Gunn. Hlustrated with twelve photographs. In 
vols, Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt. Price, boxed, 
37.50. Three-quarter calf, elegant, $15 00. 


HALF HOURS WITH BEST AUTHORS. 

By Cuarias KniGut, The new edition with the biogra- 
phies revised. 4 vols. Maroon cloth, gilt tops. Each 
volume with steel frontispiece of some noted author. 
Boxed, per set, cloth, $6.00. Three-quarter calf, $12.00. 


Uniform with the above, and by the same author: 
HALF HOURS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


From the Roman Period to Queen Victoria. Steel front- 
ispieces. 4 vols. Cloth. Boxed, $6.00. 


INDISPENSABLE TO ALL LIBRARIES. 


NAPIER’S PENINSULAR WAR. 
History of the War in the Peninsula, and in the South 
of France, from the year 1807 to 1814, by Major-Gen- 
eral Sir W. F. P. Napian, K.C.B. New edition, re- 
vised by the author, with abe steel maps and 
plans. 6 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt top. $9.00 
per set, boxed. 


NUTTALL’S STANDARD DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Revised, extended, and improved throughout by the 
Rev. James Woop, author of *‘ Stories from Greek 

Mythology.” 

*,* Up to date with Pronunciations, Etymologies, Defini- 
tions, Lists of Proper, Classical, and Geographical 
Names, with their Pronunciation, this compact and 
valuable Lexicon, witl? its 100,000 ready references, 
offers at slight cost all that the student, professional or 
busi man requires for eyery-day use, Square 8vo. 

832 pages. Cloth, $1.50. Indexed, $2.00, Half French 

morocco, $2.50. 

In ramo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 
A STORK’S NEST; 


Or, Pleasant Reading from the North. 
Collected by J. Futrorp Vicaky, author of * A Danish 

Parsonage,’ “An American in Norway,” etc. A 

choice collection of old-fashioned Danish and Norwe- 

gian Stories, eS. ae 
Now Ready. 12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.25. A 
fourth edition of 
FOOD AND FEEDING. 
By Sir Henry THompson, F.R.C.S. 

**It is, perhaps, the most useful, suggestive, and at 
the same time entertaining work on Gastronomy in the 
English language, if not inany language.’’=+-7he Nation. 

** Sir Henry Thompson is not a cook, but we should 
like to live where his rational directions rule the 
kitchen.” —Literary World, Boston, 


STANDARD BOOKS FOR BOYS: 
POOR JACK. 


By Carratn Marryatt. With forty-six Illustrations, 
after designs by Clarkson Stanfield, R.A. Ina very 
effective cloth binding. Square 8vo. $2.00. 

Uniform with above, fully illustrated. Each, $2.00, 
MASTERMAN READY 
Or, the Wreck of the Pacific. 


AND 


THE SETTLERS .IN CANADA. 


By Captain Marryatt, R.N, 





N.B —Now ready, post free, our New Catalogue of 
Standard, Reference, and Useful Books. ; 

*,* For sale b all Booksellers, or sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of price, by the Publishers, 






iC eT er 


BOOK- KEEPING. 
THE SEVEN-ACCOUNT SYSTEM. 


—— 





> 


Condensed Treatise, 120 pages, 10 x 14. 
Price, $1.00. 


BLANK BOOKS, 


In Sets, from $5.00 to $100.00, 


BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


Life Scholarship, $50.00. 


THE SEVEN-ACCOUNT SYSTEM. 


19 N. Clark, Chicago. 


Mention this magazine. 


AN APPROPRIATE 


WEDDING GIFT. 


Our Wedding Souvenir. 


A novelty in book-making that will find ready sale 
among all who are married or who contemplate marriage. 
It consists of a series of beautiful’ lithographed floral de- 
signs by Antoinette A. Bassett, Lydia F. Emmett, 
Eleanor E. Greatorex, and other artists, pretty land- 
scapes in sepia and tint by Louis K. Harlow, and is in- 
tended as a souvenir for the preservation of the signa- 
tures of the portion interested, relatives, and guests. 
Spaces are left for photographs, wedding cards, news- 
paper notices, etc. The lithographic work is from the 
press of Armstrong & Co., and is of the finest kind,—the 
whole making a quarto volume. 

Cloth binding, with photogravure design by W. 

St. John Harper, on side and back, each page 

mounted on guards. . .,....++e++0+++ $500 
Full padded American seal, on guards 8 00 
Full tree calf, on guards . ,.. . 2.6202 + + 1000 


For sale by all booksellers. Mailed, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 


NIMS & KNIGHT, 


TROY, NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1846, 


FRANKLIN 


PRINTING INK WORKS, 


JOHN WOODRUFF’S SONS, 
1217 and 1219 Cherry Street, 











' PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





20 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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PRANG’S ART) Pl = ac 


PRANG’S ART BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
sane Bee Om Pet , ilustrated by Louis K, Harlow, with full-page plates in color, ie 


sere ce mre rats, Sa 

ROHOES IN AQUARELLE FROM ALONG SHORE, Sis, (x 7%. In novel style binding, $2.90. . 

Tir YOHGE OF ARE BAI he faeries, wn 

A GAY DAY FOR SEVEN. By Mrs. Rose Mustisn Srracue. Richly illustrated. $2.00. 
PRANG’S LONGFELLOW STATIONERY. 


Put up in unique box, representing a fac-simile of Longfellow’s Residence in Cambridge, Mass. The 
chimneys are used for the Teception of postage stamps. The house is securely packed in a wooden box, my for 
shipment. A handsome and convenient present. Descriptive circular sent on application. 


ETCHINGS. 


HOMES AND HAUNTS OF THE POETS. By W. B: Crosson. Five parts (Longfellow, 'E 
Holmes, Whittier, and Hawthorne), each containing six etchings of Portrait, Autograph, Birthplace, ‘Hone, 
etc., of the poet. Price, per part, 1.00 ; all five parts in neat portfolio box, $s. 50. 

SCENES IN MARBLEHEAD. By Cuas. A. Warxer. Six etchings. $1.00. 

PICTURESQUE CAMBRIDGE. By W. Goopricn Bzar. Six etchings. §t.50. 


PRANG’S CHBISTMAS AND NEW YEAR CARDS, NOVELTIES, SATIN ART 
PRINTS, AND CALENDARS. PRANG’S. ART STUDIES. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LISTS. 


i. PRANG & CO., 


Fine Art Publishers, 


New Fork: 3s 38 Bond Street. ‘sitiiaaih’ BOSTON, MASS. 


CALENDAR 


isss. 


eS ——_ 
=> <—>-q- 


We beg to announce the completion of a 
new Steel Plate Engraving, designed for us by 
Messrs. Jonn A. Lowett & Co. It is pro- 
nounced by them the most exquisite Calendar 
which the  engraver’s art has yet produced. 
Size, 11 x 14 inches. 7 

We will mail.a copy to. any addieos upon 
receipt by us of 10 cents, in stamps,. cash..or 
postal note. 


-DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., 


Boston, Mass. 
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LITTELLS LIVING AGE, 
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N 1888 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-fifth year, having 

met with constant commendation and success. ; 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand. double- 
column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount; of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, eva Criticlsms, Serial and Short Stories, 


Sketches of Travel and 
Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, 
ot Fomige eriodical Literature, and from the pens of 


Eiving Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature, 


Science, Politics, and Art, find expression 
especially of Great Britain. 


in the Periodical Literature of Europe, and 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature, the only compilation that, while within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 


intelligence and literary taste. 


OPINnNIrons. 


year. 
ublication of the time. Nowhere 
found such a com Pthpueht of os and oo view of the 
best literature and thought of times. . It is unap- 
apg by any other F publication of its kind, aud 
s in itself a Conapiete rary of current literature. 
while all the lead = hk. Waeees of the day are touch 
and discus by th ns of the age. . No ao. 
ment could prevail u apes n those who have once 
familiar wi rit to xatpent its regular visite.” = 
Christian at Work, New York. 

« By reading it one can keep abreast of the current 
thought upon all literary and public matters. !t main- 
tains its leading 





can be Fa LivING AGE. 


ed as essential as ever to every one @ 


ition in spite of the Saliva of bylerian 


- has been a vast develo; et of literature 
in cheep and convenient forms o 

we know none has arisen which can take wie p! 
All branches of litera activity 

ted in it. . In reading its closely prin 
es. one is brought in contact with the men who are 
mE eg the world over. . Alwa ays new, always 
always exhibiting editoria af iedom. it is 

keep 

up with the current bad English the, ag 


r, Phila 
“it stands unrival valled, collecting the best thought 
of the day, and spreading it before its readers with a 
wer of selection. . ‘ihe ablest essays and 


reviews of the day ore to be found here.” — The Pres- 


represent 





ma 
attrac 





aspirants for public favor. . fac | naa pee itoryofthe “It be trut fully and copia} vans that it mover 

literature of the age.” — New - offers a dry or valueless page.” lew - York Tribun 
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“ The more valuable to a man the longer he takes ft. 
He comes to feel that he cannot live without it.”— 
New- York Evangelist. 

“To have THE LivING AGB is to hold the keys of 
the entire world of thought, of peers investigation, 
psychological research, critical note, of poetry and ro- 
mance.” — Boston Evening veller. 
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of English periodical literature can do so in no other 
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PuBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 
t#” TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1888, remitting before Jan. 1, the 
weekly numbers of 1887 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions, will be sent gratis. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
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subscriber will find hi 
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For $10.50, Taz Living AGE and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (or 


Harper’s Weekly or*Bazar) will be sent for a 


year, with postage prepaid on both; or, for 


$0.50, Taz Livina Acs and the St. Nicholas or Scribner’s Magazine, postpaid. 
ADDRESS 


LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 
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POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY, 


EDITED BY W. J. YOUMANS. 


Is filled with scientific articles by well-known writers on subjects of popular and 
practical interest. Its range of topics, which is widening with the advance of 
science, comprises : 


DOMESTIC AND SOCIAL ECONOMY. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE, OR THE FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNMENT. 
PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION. 

RELATIONS OF SCIENCE AND RELIGION. . 

CONDITIONS OF HEALTH AND PREVENTION OF DISEASE. 
ART AND ARCHITECTURE IN PRACTICAL LIFE. 

RACE DEVELOPMENT. 

AGRICULTURE: AND FOOD-PRODUCTS. . 

NATURAL HISTORY; EXPLORATION; DISCOVERY, Ere. 


In Volume XXXII., which begins with the number for November, 1887, Professor 
Joseph Le Conte will discuss the Relations of Evolution and Religion, and the 
Hon. David A. Wells ‘will continue his valuable papers on Recent, Pycppomic Dis- 
turbances. The volume will also contain illustrated articles on ‘Astronomy, Geog- 
raphy, Anthropology, Natural History, and the Applications of Science ; and will be 
enriched with contributions by Professors J. S. Newberry, F. W. Clarke, N. S. Shaler, . 
Mr. Grant Allen, Mr. Appleton Morgan, and other distinguished writers. 

It contains Illustrated Articles, Portraits, Biographical Sketches; records the 
advance made in every branch of science ; is not technical ; and is intended for non- 
scientific as well as scientific readers. “ 

No magazine in the world contains papers of a more instructive and/at the same 
time of a more interesting character. 








WEW YORK: D. APPLETON & ‘COMPANY, — 


; rs &.5 BOND, FREER: 


Single Number, 50 Contes. 7 * Yearly Subscription, 85.00 
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has been:aptly styled “The Monarch of the Monthlies,” 
will be better than ever. Articles upon topics of current 
public interest ; sketches of eminent persons ; strong and 
brilliant stories; poetry of a high order, all profusely 
illustrated, and by writers of recognized merit, will fill its 
pages. To the old and favorite corps of contributors 
will be added writers of promise, and no. ‘effort will be 
spared to keep the magazine in the foremost rank. 

In the November number was begun an earnest and powerful tale, 


“ PRINCE LUCIFER,” by Etta W. Pierce, 


which has already attracted widespread attention and 
charmed multitudes of readers. Subscriptions may begin, 
if desired, with the November number.: 

Each issue contains a 


Full-Page Picture in Colors, 


the series of twelve forming for the year.a beautiful.col- 
lection of gems of modern art. 

The “ Popular Monthly” contains 128 large octavo pages, nearly 
twice the matter of similar publications, and is not only 
the best but by far the cheapest of any of the magazines 
for the people. 


$3 per year; DH cents per copy. 


Specimen copies, 15 cents. 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, 
53, 55, and 57 Park Prace, New York. 


‘OR the year 1888 Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly,” which 
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The volume for 1888 will be, in many respects, superior to any A 


that..have preceded it, Bs will be seen by the following a 
Announcements: 


The. Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 


the famous English Statesman, will contribute an article, expressly 
written for the Companion, on “The Future of the English-Speaking 
Races.” 


Six Serial Stories, 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED, WILL BE GIVEN IN 1888, BY 
J. T. Trowbridge, C. A. Stephens, and others. 


' Eminent Contributors. 


Special Articles of great interest, written for the Companion, will. 


appear from the following Authors: 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL, GEN. LORD WOLSELEY,. 
JUSTIN McCARTHY, M:P., GEN: GEO. CROOK; U.8..A., 
ARCHDEACON FARRAR, LOUVISA M. ALCOTT, 
CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG, COL. T. W. HIGGINSON, 
- and one hundred other popular writers. 


increased in Size. 


Twelve Pages Weekly, instead of eight pages, will be given. 7 


nearly every week during 1888, increasing the size of the paper almost 
one-half, and giving an extraordinary amount and variety of choice 
reading and illustrations, without any advance in the price. 


Creat Variety of Reading. 


aco Short Stories; Tales of Adventure; Articles of Travel; 
Sketches of Eminent Men; Historical and Scientific Articies ; 
tooo Short Articles; Bright Sayings; Anecdotes; Sketches of 
Natural History; Poetry. 


Free to Jan. (st. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS, who ecend $1.75 now, will receive 
the paper free to Jan. 1st, 1888, and for a full year from 
that date. This.offer includes the THANKSGIVING AND 
CHRISTMAS DOUBLE HOLIDAY NUMBERS. 

Sample Copies and Colored Announcement and Calendar free. 
Please mention this magazine. 
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PHILADELPHIA, 1887. 

HIS BULLETIN contains the ANNOUNCEMENT of our Books for the 
HOLIDAY SEASON; also NEW PUBLICATIONS, with brief notices of 
their contents, etc., together with a LIST OF WORKS now IN PRESS to 

be issued shortly. — 

Our Publications are for Sale by Booksellers generally, or if not obtainable of 

them, will be sent by mail, post-paid, upon receipt of price. 














Odes and Sonnets of Keats. With Photogravures. 


From Designs by Witt H. Low. Uniform with “Lamia.” Folio. Extra cloth. 
$15.00. Japanese silk. $25.00. Morocco. $25.00. 


‘The handsomest book of the year is undoubtedly Will H. Low’s illustrated edition 
of Keats’s ‘Sonnets and Lyrics,’ which forms a worthy companion to the same artist’s 
‘Lamia,’ issued in 1885.” Mr. Low has spared no effort to surpass his former achieve- 
ment, having given fifteen months’ time and study in Florence, Italy, to the collection of 
the proper material and the thorough prosecution of his work. There will be 16 full-page 


drawings and 100 pages of text embellished with floral designs, the whole issued uniform 
in size with ‘‘ Lamia,’’ and bound with an elaborate design in gold. 

‘“‘The subjects are such as to give ample opportunity for a repetition of the success 
which attended the artist’s previous efforts to illustrate the work of a poem with which he 
is so thoroughly in sympathy.”—Boston Evening Traveller. 


The Deserted Village. With Etchings. 


By Onrtver GoLpsmiTH. Illustrated by M. M. Taytor. 8vo. Bound in cloth, 
gilt. $3.00. Ivory surface. $3.50. Alligator. $3.50. Morocco. $4.50. 
Tree calf. $7.50. 


This beautiful poem of rural life, written in Goldsmith’s simple, easy, and graceful 
style, is one of the most familiar and universally popular in the English language. It 
affords an excellent field for illustration, and the artist has shown the best taste in the 
selection of subjects as well as rare talent in their treatment. : 


Faust. With Etchings. 


The Legend and the Poem. By W.S. Watsu. Lllustrated by HERMANN FasBer. 
8vo. Bound in cloth, gilt. $3.00. Ivory surface. $3.50. Alligator. $3.50. 
Morocco. $4.50. Tree calf. $7.50. 


Henry Irving’s recent production of ‘ Faust’’ has revived popular interest in Goethe’s 
great poem, one of the masterpieces of all time, which has a perennial interest for all 
students of literature, all lovers of poetry and philosophy. The publishers have pleasure 
in presenting the poem in this interesting and popular way, the etchings being the outcome 
of much thought and study on the part of an artist in love with his subject. 

“To ‘ Faust’ Mr. Walsh bas devoted many years of loving study, and in this volume 
the reader will find the last word of European and American criticism on this literary 
enigma. Mr. Walsh seeks to show incidentally the relation existing between Goethe’s 
Faust and the poet’s own life.’’—Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS OF J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 


The Wide, Wide World. With Etchings. 


By EvizaBeTH WETHERELL. Complete in ‘one volume. Illustrated by FREDE- 
RIcK DiELMAN. Cabinet 8vo. Printed on laid paper. Cloth extra. $2.50. 
The interest of this story, its literary excellence, and pure, wholesome, moral tone 
have won for it a place in almost every home. Though first published more than a quarter 
of a century ago, it still remains a general favorite, and to-day very few if any American 
novels are more widely read or exert a better influence. Mr. Dielman has chosen some of 
the most characteristic and striking scenes, and his etchings add very materially to the . 
attractiveness of the story. 


Eudora. A Tale of Love. 


By M. B. M. Touanp, author of ““Atgle and the Elf,” “Tris,” ete. A beautiful 
gift volume. With charming Illustrations by H. Sippons Mowsray and W. 
HAMILTON GiBson. Also Decorations in the Text by L.S. Ipsen. Cloth extra, 
full gilt. $2.50. Vellum, gilt top, rough edges. $2.50. Ivory surface. $3.00. 
Full morocco. $3.00. 

‘+A tale of love” always has its charm for every human heart, and this one, nar- 
rated in Mrs. Toland’s choicest verse, with illustrations by our best artists, ought to be 
one of the most popular gift books of the season. 


Three Poems. 
Illustrated with Wood Engravings.' Royal 8vo. Extra cloth. $6.00. - Ivory 
surface. $6.00. Full tree calf. $10.00. : 
This volume contains ‘‘Gray’s Elegy,’’ ‘‘The Hermit,” by Oliver Goldsmith, and 
‘The Closing Scene,” by T. Buchanan Read. All illustrated by the best artists; forming 
a collection of gems of poetry and art suitable for the holidays. 


“e ° ne hl ° 

Prince Inttle Boy, and Other Tales Out of Fairy- 

Lanp. By S. Weir Mircnett, M.D. Illustreted by F. S. Courcon and H. 
Srppons Mowsray. 4to. Cloth extra. $1.50. 

Dr. Mitchell is not only gifted with the power of entertaining the mature and thought- 
ful by his novels, scientific works, etc., but has the rare faculty of pleasing the children by 
the stories his fancy so readily weaves. Several of the best and most familiar of these stories 
are collected in this volume, and a number of others equally interesting have been written 
especially for it. The illustrations are very appropriate, and no child will fail to appreciate 


and enjoy the work. 


Ida Waugh’s Alphabet Book. 


‘For little ones, who, if they look, 
Will find their letters in this book.’”’ 





Verses by Amy E. BLANCHARD. Attractively Illustrated. Printed in two colors, 
on heavy plate paper. Large 4to, 9x11 inches. Bound in a handsomely Illu- 
minated Cover. $1.00. 

This beautiful volume will make that first task of childhood, “learning the letters,” 
a joy to the mother who teaches, and a delight to the child who learns. 


The Reign of Queen Victoria: 


A Survey of Fifty Years of Progress. Edited by T. Humpurey Warp. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1250 pages. Extra cloth. $8.00. 

‘¢ With such a book an intelligent mind cannot go amiss, and there is hardly a person 
who will not be strengthened and refreshed by pausing in his ordinary work or study and 
reviewing here what the human race has done for itself in his own time.’— The Nation. 

‘«The volumes are a very concise and complete epitome of the nation’s history during 
the period. The editor has been assisted in his work by several eminent literary men, and 
the accurate statistics and painstaking labor to make the book one of value is everywhere 
apparent. There could scarcely be a more admirable summing up of historical events 
more pleasingly told.’’-—Chicago Inter-Oceun. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS OF J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 
A Manual of North American Birds. 


For the Naturalist and Sportsman. Containing Concise Descriptions of every 
Species of Bird known in North America. By Rosert Ripaway, Curator 
Department of Birds, U. 8. National Museum. Profusely Illustrated with 464 
Outline Cuts of the Generic Characters and a Portrait of the late SpENcER F. 
Bairp. Library Edition. Large 8vo. Cloth. $7.50.. Sportsman’s Edition. 
Crown 8vo. ‘Bound in leather, flexible. $7.50. 

-‘¢There is not an unnecessary word in the volume. The book is beautifully as well as 
scientifically arranged. The patience, faithfulness, accuracy, and scientific knowledge 
needed for such a work can be appreciated only by experts, but the work once done is done 
agai . New discoveries may add something to what is now known of American 

irds; but this manual must be the standard work for many years to come.’’— Boston Post. 

‘‘ A work of extraordinary value to every student of natural history. It is a com- 
plete catalogue raisonnée of all the known birds of this country. Sportsmen, travellers, and 
naturalists will all find the work full of curious and correct information not obtainable 


elsewhere.’’—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 
‘‘ The plates are admirable, giving the bills, claws, ete., of birds in life size.’’—Brooklyn 


Eagle. 
‘‘ An extremely valuable work.’’—Baltimore Evening News. 


The Sportsman’s Paradise ; 


Or, The Lake Lands of Canada. By B. A. Watson, A.M., M.D. Profusely 
Illustrated by DanreL C. and Harry Brarp. Elegantly bound in extra cloth. 
8vo. $3.50. 

No portion of our continent affords better hunting and fishing than Canada, and Dr. 
Watson evidently has the keenest relish for such sport. The anecdotes, experiences, and 
adventures he relates will possess a fascination for sportsmen, and prove most agreeable 
reading for all lovers of out-door life. 


Country Luck. 
A Novel. By Joun Hapserton, author of “Brueton’s Bayou,” “ Helen’s 
Babies,” etc. 12mo. Extra cloth. $1.00. ; 
“Mr. Habberton’s new story is a pleasant one. ‘Country Luck’ is certain to be 
popular, and it deserves to be, for it is a good novel.””—New York Tribune. ; 
‘(Ts ever so much better than its unpromising title would indicate. Here we have 
John Habberton at his best, which does not involve any discourtesy to Helen’s Babies.”»— 


Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
‘CA very entertaining story.”’—Savannah Morning News. 


Legends of the Susquehanna, and Other Poems. 


By Truman H. Purpy. Illustrations by F. O. C. DARLEY and F. E. Lusmis. 
12mo. Extra cloth. $1.50. 


Madalena; or, The Maids’ Mischief. 


A Drama. By THEopoRE DAVENPoRT WARNER. 12mo. Extra cloth. $1.00, 


Over the Divide, and Other Verses. 


By Marion MANVILLE. 190 pages. 12mo. Extra cloth. $1.00. 


The Duchess. 


With portrait of the author. By the author of “ Molly Bawn,” “ Phyllis,” etc. 
16mo. Half cloth. 50 cents. Paper cover. 25 cents. No. 79 of Lippin- 
cott’s Series of Select Novels. 

‘‘ This is the only edition of this book that contains the author’s portrait. The novel- 
reading public of the United States owe a debt of gratitude to the talented young author 
of this work. It is a charming book, absorbing the attention from the title-page to the 
end.” — Wheeling Sunday Register. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS OF J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 
Marks on the Steam Engine. 


Third Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and Interleaved. The Relative Proportions of 
the Steam Engine. A Course of Lectures on the Steam Engine, delivered to the 
students of Dynamical Engineering in the University of Pennsylvania. By 
Wm. D. Marks. With numerous Lllustrations. 12mo. Extra cloth. $3.00. 

‘‘ A valuable technical book that has been before the engineering public for ten years, 
the practical worth of which has been abundantly recognized. Mr. Marks’s attempt has 
been to give in a simple and practical form rules and formuls for the determination of the 
relative proportions of the component parts of the steam-engine; and in this third edition 
his effort has been to make the book represent the results of the latest advancements of 
engineering science. The book is interleaved throughout, so that the holder can state the 
results of his own investigations.’’—Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 

‘‘ A work which is coming to be considered standard on the subject of which it treats. 
It has been considerably revised and enlarged for this issue, and will be taken as a hand- 
book for practical men. A good feature of this edition is the insertion of blank pages at 
intervals in the book to allow of the working out of problems which may be suggested by 
the text. Of course it is understood that this is an entirely technical book, but as suc 
is of the greatest value to machinists and engineers.’’—Pittsburgh Chronicle- Telegraph. 


Nystrom’s Pocket-Book of Mechanics and En- 


GINEERING. Nineteenth Edition, Revised and Greatly Enlarged with Original 
Matter. By Witu1am Dennis Margs, Ph.B., C.E. (Yale 8.8.8.). Illustrated. 
16mo. $3.50. 

‘‘Its popularity is due to the amount and accuracy of the practical knowledge it con- 
tains.’’—Popular Science News, Boston. Gi 

‘‘In its revised and completed form ‘ Nystrom’s Mechanics’ is a book of the greatest 
value to every engineer and machinist. It combines in the smallest possible space the 


greatest amount of matter.’’—St. Louis Age of Steel. 


Elements of Modern Chemistry ( Wuriz). 


New Edition, Thoroughly Revised. Translated by W. H. Greene. 12mo. 
Cloth. $2.50. Sheep. $3.00. 

“(A valuable work as a class-book, and a most interesting and instructive volume for 
the general reader.’’—New York School Journal. 

‘«The volume is in every way creditable and acceptable.’’—American Practitioner. 

“Tt is not wonderful that Prof. Wurtz’s little book has run quickly through edition 
after edition, for it is clear and simple, and the author’s name is illustrious. Dr. Greene 
is an excellent translator, and the American edition is printed on good paper and in good 
style.”’—London Lancet. 


Chauvenet’s Treatise on Elementary Geometry. 


Revised and Abridged by W. E. ByEr ty, Professor of Mathematics in Harvard 
University. 12mo. Extra cloth. $1.20. 

‘We know of no work on Elementary Geometry better adapted to school-work than 
the present volume. It is up to the times, including the results of the latest studies and 
discoveries in this field of mathematical work, and is a model in its method and manner 
of presenting scientifically precise facts in a clear, simple, and logical way.””—The Teacher. 

‘The book is very clear and admirably arranged.”—San Francisco Chronicle. 

“ Prof. Byerly has greatly improved what was before admirable. The copious exer- 
cises for —e- solutions and demonstrations carry this modern feature of elementary 
treatise farther than we have seen it in any other book, and give this treatise in that re- 
spect an advantage over all others.”’—Literary World. 


Hydrophobia. 

An Account of .M. PasrEeur’s system. Containing a translation of all his communi- 
cations on the subject, the technique of his method, and the latest statistical 
results. By Renaup Suzor, M.B., C.M., Edinburgh, and M.D., Paris. Com- 
missioned by the Government of the Colony of Mauritius to study M. Pastgur’s 
new treatment in Paris. With 7 Illustrations. 12mo. Fine cloth. $1.50. 
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Construction of Bridges. 


A Manual of the Construction of Bridges. By T. CLAxTon Fipuer. With 230 
Engravings printed in the text, and 26 Full-page Plates. 8vo. 420 pages. 
Extra cloth. $7.50. 

The object aimed at in this work is to examine the practice of bridge-construction, 
and the experimental facts on which it is based, in the light of reasonable theory, and to 
stute the theory*of bridge-construction in such a practical form as will be most useful for 
the purposes for which it is employed; regarding the theory simply as a means to a prac- 
tical end, and not as a field for the employment of learned research. : 


From Pharaoh to Fellah. 


By C. MoserLey Bett (Correspondent of the London Times). An Important 
Work on Egypt, consisting of 250 pages of text, and with numerous illustra- 
tions by GEorGE MonrBarD, engraved by CHARLES BARBANT. Quarto. 
Handsomely and elaborately bound in fine cloth. $5.00. 


Long residence in Egypt and exceptional opportunities have enabled Mr. Moberley 
Bell to produce a biightly-written and most interesting work on that country. The style 
and information are quite different from anything before attempted. The illustrations are 
engraved from sketches drawn by Mr. George Montbard on the spot. 


Half-Hours with American Mistory. 


Selected and arranged by CHARLES Morris. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. Uniform 
with “ Half-Hours with the Best, American Authors.” Cloth, gilt top. $3.00. 
Half morocco. $5.00. Three-quarters calf. $6.50. 

‘The compiler has arranged his selections in chronological order, and with rare skill 
and judgment has selected from the wide range of American historical writers the best 
thoughts upon and the most vivid descriptions of the most important events in the history 
of our country.”’—Boston Advertiser. 

‘‘Mr. Morris had in his materials the making of many epics, and he has arranged 
them with unusual skill. Noman could have made more out of them. He has given in 
these ‘ Half-Hours’ of his weeks and months, not to say years, of thoughtful and scholarly 
reading. He has added, in a word, to Lamb’s books which are books.’’—N. Y. Mail and 


Express. 
‘‘The volumes are interesting, and contain much valuable matter.’—Richmond Dis- 


patch. 


Universal Mstory. 
In four volumes. 12mo. Extra cloth, gilt top. $5.75. Each volume sold sepa- 
rately. 
ANCIENT HISTORY. By Groraz Rawuinson, M.A. $1.50. 


MEDIZVAL HISTORY. By Grorce Toomas Sroxss, D.D., Professor of 
History in the University of Dublin. $1.50. 


MODERN HISTORY. By Arruor St. Gzorae Parron, B.A., of the Univer- 
sity of Dublin. $1.50. 


GEOLOGICAL HISTORY, being the Natural History of the Earth and of its 
Pre-Human Inhabitants. By Epwarp Hutt, M.A., LL.D., Director of the 
Geological Survey of Ireland. With an illustrative diagram drawn by the 
author. Extra cloth, gilt top. $1.25. 

‘‘ An outline course of universal history comprising four volumes has just been issued 
by the Lippincotts. ‘Geological History,’ ‘ Ancient History,’ ‘ Medieval History,’ and 
‘Modern History’ are the subjects of the different books. Each one is treated by a spe- 
cialist. The ‘ Ancient History’ is prepared by Professor Rawlinson, so well known to the 
world of letters. The other three are by professors from the Dublin University. The 
latest investigations are given in each. Fine chronological tables, a full table of contents, 
and a complete index also accompany each. The whole is a work of great excellence.’”’— 
Chautauquan. 
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Cutter’s New Physiologies. 


BEGINNER'S ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE, including 
Scientific Instruction on the Effects‘ of Stimulants and Narcotics on the Grow- 
ing Body. By Joun OC. Curter, B.Sc., M.D., late Professor of Physiology and 
Comparative Anatomy in the Imperial College of Agriculture, Sapporo, Japan ; 
Consulting Physician to Imperial Japanese Colonial Department of Yezo and the 
Kuriles. 47 Illustrations. Small 12mo. Extra cloth. 30 cents.t_ 


INTERMEDIATE ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE, includ- 
ing Scientific Instruction upon the Effects of Narcotics and Stimulants upon the 
Human Body. A Revision of the “First Book on Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Hygiene,” prepared by CALVIN Cutter, A.M., M.D., in 1854. 70 Illustrations. 
12mo. Extra cloth. 50 cents.t 

‘‘ Tt is a pleasure to call attention to two such meritorious works. As a primary text- 
book the anatomy for beginners is worthy of all praise.’"—Philadelphia Press. 

‘¢ The language is simple and direct, and everything has been done to bring the various 
subjects down to the comprehension of young students. Not only are the main facts in 
regard to the veins, muscles, and various organs of the body treated, but the injurious 
action of narcotics and stimulants on the system is explained, and directions are given for 
cases of emergency, such as poisoning, drowning, etc.’’—Boston Advertiser. 

“Excellent works of their kind. The language of the books is simple and direct. 
The paragraphs are brief, and each one is confined to a single topic. Health hints and 
facts of anatomy are made interesting subjects for study.’’-—Keokuk, Ia., Central School 
Journal. 


Old Curiosity Shop and Reprinted Pieces.¢2Vols.) 


Just ready. Handy Edition of Dickens's Works, to be completed in 30 vols. 16mo. 
Previously issued : “‘ Edwin Drood and Miscellanies,’’ 1 vol. “ American Notes,” 
etc., 1 vol. “ Bleak House,” 2 vols. ‘ Barnaby Rudge,” 2 vols. ‘“ Pickwick 
Papers,” 2 vols. ‘Christmas Stories,” 1 vol. “Sketches by Boz,” 1 vol. 
“ Nicholas Nickleby,” 2 vols. “Great Expectations,” 1 vol. ‘“ Martin Chuzzle- 

‘ wit,” 2 vols. “Christmas Books,” 1 vol. ‘ Oliver Twist,” 1 vol. ‘ David Cop- 
perfield,” 2 vols. Half cloth. 50 cents per vol. Half morocco. $1.00 per vol. 

In Course of Preparation.— Dombey and Son,” 2 vols. “ Child’s History of 
England,” 1 vol. ‘Our Mutual Friend,” 2 vols. ‘“ Uncommercial Traveller,” 
lvol. “A Tale of Two Cities,” 1 vol. ‘ Little Dorrit,” 2 vols. 


The clear type, fine thin paper, with uncut edges and neat binding, make these little 
books as elegant as one need wish, while the low price will enable all lovers of Dickens to 
possess, at a very small outlay, a good edition of his works. 


Roundabout Papers. (1 vol.) 

Now ready. Handy Edition of Thackeray's Works, to be completed in 27 vols. 
16mo; published one volume per month. Previously issued: ‘‘ Ballads,” 1 vol. 
“Lovell the Widower,” 1 vol. ‘Book of Snobs,” 1 vol. “ Fitzboodle 
Papers,” 1 vol. ‘ Yellowplush Papers,” 1 vol. ‘ Major Gahagan,’’ 1 vol. 
“Great Hoggarty Diamond,” 1 vol. “Irish Sketches,” 1 vol. ‘“ Adventures 
of Philip,” 2 vols. ‘ Henry Esmond,” 1 vol. ‘The Virginians,” 2 vols. “The 
Newcomes,” 2 vols. ‘“ Barry Lyndon,” etc., 1 vol. ‘ Pendennis,” 2 vols. 
“Vanity Fair,” 2 vols. Half cloth. 50 cents per vol. Half morocco. $1.00 
per vol. , 

“It is without doubt one of the best and cheapest editions of Thackeray that have 
been put upon the market.””—Boston Advertiser. 

‘‘ Lovely little books, with refined-looking pages, rough edges all round, and extremely 
tasteful binding, half linen and half paper.’’—Ltterary World. 


The Terra-Cotta Bust. 


A Novel. By Virainta W. Jounson. Published complete in Lippincott’s 
Magazine for November, 1887. 25 cents. Half cloth. 50 cents. 
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-WEW PUBLICATIONS OF J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 
Sir Walter Scott's Waverley Novels. 


New Inbrary Edition. Complete in 25 octavo volumes. Extra cloth. $1.75 
per vol. In Sets. Cloth, gilt top. $43.75. Half morocco. $56.25. Half 
calf, gilt, marbled edges. $75.00. Three-quarters calf. $87.50. Special 
Edition, with 135 extra steel plates (in all, 185 plates). Sets. In cloth 
boards. 25 vols. $62.50. Three-quarters: calf, extra. $112.50. Full tree 
calf, gilt edges (London). $150.00. 

‘s We are glad to say of it that it is the most desirable set that we have ever seen. It 
is tastefully bound in coat of dark blue and elegantly lettered in gold, with gilt top. The 
type is large and beautiful, and is set in a margin at least an inch in width of clear white 
paper. Each volume contains a fine full-page steel engraving, either a portrait or copy of 
some famous picture illustrating the story, and a steel vignette. The edition needs but to 
be seen to be coveted by. every lover of beautiful books.”’—Boston Advertiser. 


Esther. 


A Story for Girls. By Rosa NovucHerrTe Carey, author of “Not Like Other 
Girls,” “Wee Wifie,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo. Extra cloth, gilt. $1.25. 

‘A pleasant, reasonable story, by the author of ‘ Not Like Other Girls.’ It isa simple 
and touching home tale, not without its. mixture of wholesome and hearty humor.’’— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 

“‘A story of English life delightful and cheering to read. It has the advantage, too,. 
of being in a handsome, well-printed, and nicely illustrated volume.”—Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Bulletin. 

“This is a very pretty a and can hardly fail to be popular with girls, for whom it 
isintended. Itis not astory full of exciting and blood-curdling incidents, but it is interest- 





ing. having a good plot, a lively conversational style, and a purpose which. gradually re- 
veals itself as the story progresses.’’—Savannah Morning News. 

‘The story is pure, bright, natural, and entertaining. It is a love-story in which girls 
will delight.”,—Boston Evening Traveller. 


Vendetta; or, The Story of One Forgotten. 


By Marte CoreEtt, author of “ A Romance of Two Worlds,” ete. 16mo. Half 


cloth. 50 cents. Paper cover. 25 cents. No. 78 of Inppincott’s Series of . 
Select Novels. . 

‘The story is Italian, the time 1884, and the precise stage of the acts Naples during 
the last visitation of the cholera. A romance, but a romance of reality. No mind of 
man can imagine incidents so wonderful, so amazing, as those of actual occurrence. In 
all its main events this novel is declared to be absolutely true. While the story is exciting, 
and must be read through when once begun, it furnishes a vivid and impressive picture of 
Italian life and morals—or immorals.’’— Washington, D. C., National Republican. 


Madelon Lemoine. 

A Novel. By Mrs. Lerra ApAms (Mrs. Laffan), author of “Aunt Hepsy’s 
Foundling,” “Geoffrey Stirling,” etc. 16mo. Half cloth. 50 cents. Paper 
cover. 25 cents. No. 77 of Lippincott’s Series of Select Novels. 

‘¢One of the best works of the season. ... There is a great deal of graphic descrip- 
tion; with incident and fine portraiture of character, and the story runs well on to the end 
with its blended threads of suffering and sorrow, of love and joy. We commend it as a 
good specimen of pure and high-toned romance, well worth the reading.’’— Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin. 

‘*A carefully-written book; thoughtful, pleasant, and high-toned. The plot of the 
story is well worked out, and the book is, on the whole, very readable.’’—London Athenzum. 

‘In this novel Mrs. Adams has made a decided hit; she has produced a story that 
possesses a large amount of human interest, and is bound to give her a high rank as a story- 
writer. The scene is laid in England, and the interest centres about a few characters which 
are finely drawn. There are some fine pieces of description to be found in the book, and 
the plot is of sustained interest. It is a production well worthy of perusal.’’—Boston Post. 


Apple Seed and Brier Thorn. 


By LovuisE SrockTon, author of “ Dorothea,” ete. This charming novel, the most 
recent from the pen of this talented authoress, appears entire in Lippincott's 
Magazine for October, 1887. 25 cents. Half cloth. 50 eents. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS OF J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 
A Modern Circe. 


A Novel. By the “ Ducuess,” author of “ Molly Bawn,” “ Faith and Unfaith,” 
“A Mental Struggle,” “Lady Valworth’s Diamonds,” etc. 16mo. Half cloth. 


50 cents. Paper cover. 25 cents. 
‘A bright, attractive volume.’’—Public Opinion. 


BOOKS IN PRESS. 


Merchant of Venice. 


Variorum Edition of Shakespeare’s Works. Edited by Horace Howarp Fur- 
NEss. Being the Sixth Work and Seventh Volume of this Edition. Royal 8vo. 








The Asteroids ; or, Minor Planets between Mars 


AND Jupiter. By Danret Kirxwoop, LL.D., Professor Emeritus in the Uni- 
versity of Indiana; author of “ Meteoric Astronomy,” “Comets and Meteors,” 
ete. 12mo. 


A Cyclopedia of Diseases of Children 


Anp THER TREATMENT, MEDICAL AND SurGicaL. Edited by J. M. Keating, 
M.D. 


Practical Lessons in Nursing. 

IV.—Fever-Noursina. Designed for the Use of Professional and,Other Nurses, 
and especially as a Text-Book for Nurses in Training. By J. C.s;Witson, A.M., 
M.D., Visiting Physician to the Philadelphia Hospital and to the Hospital of 
the Jefferson College; Fellow of the College of Physicians, Philadelphia; Mem- 
ber of the American Association of Physicians, ete. 12mo. Uniform with the 
other volumes of this series. 


Doctor and Patent. 

By S. Weir Mircnett, M.D., LL.D. Harv., Member of the United States 
National Academy of Sciences; President of the College of Physicians of Phila- 
delphia ; Physician to the Infirmary for Nervous Diseases and Orthopzedic Hospital ; 
author of “ Fat and Blood, and How to Make Them,” “ Wear and Tear; or, 


Hints for the Overworked,” ete. 12mo. 
The Contents of the work embrace: an InTRoDUCcTORY, THE PuyYsIcIAN, CONVALES- 
CENCE, PAIN AND ITS CONSEQUENCES, THE MorRAL MANAGEMENT OF SICK OR INVALID 
CHILDREN, NERVOUSNESS AND ITS INFLUENCE ON CHARACTER, OutT-DooR AND CAmp- 


LIFE FOR WoMEN. 


Primer of Scientific Knowledge. 


By Paut Bert. 
Too Curious. 


A Novel. By Epwarp J. Goopman. 12mo. 


A New Novel. 


By S. Barina-GouLp, author of “ Court Royal,” ete. 


‘lL New Novel. 


By Mrs. H. Loverr CAMERON, author of “In a Grass Country,” “ Worth Win- 
ning,” ete. 16mo. Cloth and Paper. 
> 
Botany. 

- For Acapemiges AND CoLLEGes. By ANNIE CHAMBERS-KETCHUM. Consisting 
of Plant Development and Structure from Sea-weed to Clematis. -With 250 
Illustrations, and a Manual of Plants, including all the known Orders, with 
their Representative Genera. 
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“ LIPPINCOTT’s is a periodical that transcends all the usual scope and limits of the maga- 
zine, and is altogether individual and unique. Bach number is a volume in itself, and it is 
a good day’s work—and a most delightful one—to read it all through.”—Boston Evening 


Traveller. 





MaGazinE, and otherwise popularizing its contents, has proved a phe- 
nomenal success, and neither pains nor expense will be spared to 
continue this success in the future. 

The December, 1887, number will contain a stirring novel of army life, 
by Captain Charles King, entitled ‘‘ From the Ranks.’’ This author’s previous 
story, ‘‘ The Deserter,’’ was widely successful on its first issue in LIPPINCOTT’S, 
and the number containing it is still in active demand. ‘‘ From the Ranks’’ is 
destined to similar success. 

Those whose subscriptions are received before January 1, 1888, will be 
furnished with the December number free of charge. 

A year’s subscription to the MaGazINE gives about two thousand pages 
of varied and interesting reading matter. The following are among a few 
of the authors and subjects that will be found in the two thousand pages 
for 1888: 

Miss Amélie Rives will contribute a novel of modern life, a short story 
of ancient Athens, ‘‘ The Man with the Golden Fillet,’’ poems, etc. 

Edgar E. Saltus, the brilliant young author of ‘‘Mr. Incoul’s Misadven- 
’’ will contribute a novel, essays, and poems. 

Wm. H. Bishop will contribute a novel entitled ‘‘ The Yellow Snake,’’ 
in which mystery and adventure will be handled artistically and truthfully. 

Brander Matthews, in collaboration with George H. Jessop, will contribute 
an ingenious and humorous novel, remarkable above all his former stories for 
its adroit use of the element of surprise. 

Mrs. A. L. Wister will contribute a novel adapted from the German of a 
famous novelist. 

Miss Julia Magruder will contribute a novel of Southern life. 

Miss M. Elliot Seawell, author of ‘*‘Maid Marian,’’ etc., a young | 
Southerner of unusual promise, will contribute a novel entitled ‘‘ Hale- 
Weston.’’ 

Edgar Fawcett will contribute some clever satires on New York society, 
an essay on'‘‘ The Browning Craze,’’ poems, etc. 

Albion W. Tourgée will contribute a notable series of stories, illustrating 
the interesting and exciting phases of the legal profession, under the general 
title of ‘‘ With Gauge & Swallow.’’ Each story will be complete in itself, 
though all will revolve around a common centre of interest. 

In addition, stories, essays, and poems may be expected from Thomas 
Nelson Page, H. H. Boyesen, Joaquin Miller, Walt Whitman, Will Carleton, 
M. G. McClelland, Helen G. Cone, Mrs. S. M. B. Piatt, J. J. Piatt, C. L. 
Hildreth, Will H. Hayne, Lucy C. Lillie, and many others ; and autobiographi- 
cal articles, dealing with interesting phases of their career, from Lotta, Fanny 
Davenport, H. H. Boyesen, Edgar Saltus, Clara Barton, Belva Lockwood, 
Frances E. Willard, etc., etc. 

A number of ideas new to periodical literature will be exploited during 
the year. For example, an early number will be written entirely by women 
for women, and will contain a novel by Mrs. Wister; a novelette by Miss 
Amélie Rives ; 3; poems by Mrs. Piatt, Miss Helen G. Cone, Ella Wheeler-Wil- 
cox, etc. ; autobiographical sketches by Belva Lockwood, Fanny Davenport, 
Frances E. Willard, etc.; and articles of general interest by other famous 
women of the country. 


T° experiment of introducing a complete novel into LippincotT’s 


ture, 
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MONEY REFUNDED IF THEY. DO. 


SOLD (IN BOSTON) ONLY AT OUR STORE. 


CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 


927 Broadway, New York, and 
49 West St., Boston, Mass. 

We Guarantee these goods, after being dyed by us, not 
to soil the feet or underclothing, that they are equally as 
clean as white hose, and the color and gloss will improve 
by washing. Try a few pairs and you will be convinced. 
*¢ Silk finish”’ on all goods. Terms strictly cash. Goods 
by mail must be accompanied by postal note or money 


order. owR STOOKINGS ARE SOLD BY 

CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO., 927 Broadway, New 
York, and 49 West Street, Boston, Mass. 

A. C. RISHEL & CO., 1123 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

W. B. WHEELER, 357% Broadway, Troy, N. Y. 

S. 'B. MORSS & CO., 483 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. W. F. LAZELL, Cafion City, Colorado. 





Por Church and House. 


STAINED GLASS 


Submitted for Approval. 


RIPKA & CO, 


No. 34. . 


Diameter of Base, 18 inches. 

Height Extended, 6 feet. 

Closed, 3 feet. 
This Lamp is con- 

trolled in its extension 
by our NEW PATENT 
which, While obviating the use 
of the screw to hold the exten- 
sion from slipping, makes the 
adjustment so simple that the 
whole movement can be con- 
trolled by one hand. 


WITH JAPANESE 
UMBRELLA SHADE, 


Price of lamp, . . . $15.00 
Price of Umbrella & Holder, 3.75 


Firtep with Durtex Burner. 


Manufactured and For Sale by 


R. Hollings & Co. 


547 WASHINGTON 8ST. 
Boston. 


Next door to Adams House. 
For Tilustrated Catalogue, 


J. & R. LAMB, 
58 CARMINE 8T., 3. Y. 


Special Designs 


—_—_—_——_——_—— 


—_———_ 


[28 South Iith St., Philadelphia. 


ARTISTS’ ‘Wax and Paper Flower MATERIALS. 
LUSTRA COLORS, Box, 10 Colors, $1.50. 
China Colors, Plaques, and Panels. 
ITALIAN WINE BOTTLES. ; 
Lavatine and Coraline for Modelling. Brass Hammering Tools. Outfits for Wood 


Carving. 
A new Illustrated Catalogue of 195 pages, on application. 








New Jursey, Hackettstown. 
‘ Prepares gentlemen 
Hackettstown Institute. FyPary Sitvecs 
Ladies’ College. Music, art, elocution, com: and 
scientific courses. Finest building of its class. Students 
refused the past six years from lack of room. 
free. Rev. Geo. H. Wuirmey, D.D., 


4 American Sce Cities, etc. List free. 
View Albums, 72 wissensee 6776 osc: SEY: 








Ba.timore, MARYLAND 


Park Place Institute, 1416 Park Avenue, 

Principal’ Bagiich, Frese and German’ Hoarding and 

Day PIis0l for Young Ladies and Little Girls, .$1000 
year (no extras) for those taking all accomplis 





ms years. Terms, perry 
« Clerc, 4333 and 43%5 ' Se., 
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Organ. 
Wor Yachts, Schools, and the Home. 


“PRICES A $22. 


MASON & HAMLIN IMPROVED. 


PIANOS 


CHARACTERIZED BY 0 ae 
Brightest, Purest Tones, 
fpong ” Greatest Durability, 
Improved Method of Stringing. 
‘ Entire iron frames, to which the strings are directly 
3 secured by metal fastenings. Will not require tuning one 
a3 quarter as often as pianos on the old system. 

This new mode of piano construction, invented by 
Mason & Hamlin in 1882, has been fully proved, many 
excellent experts pronouncing it the *‘ greatest improve- 
ment in pianos of the century.” 

Acircular, containing testimonials from three hundred 
purchasers, musicians, and tuners, sent, together with 
descriptive catalogue, to any applicant. 


ORGANS 


Fashionable Models. 

LISZT ORGAN.—The finest and most powerfully- 
toned Reed Organ made. The first one made ex- 
pressly for the late Abbé Liszt. The oe par ex- 
cellence for the drawing-room and used largely in 
churches and chapels, With one and two manuals. 
Price from $350. 

EOLIAN HARP ORGAN.—This style combines 
the effect of a stringed orchestra with the organ. It 
is possible to produce the undulating effect of stringed 


seer Gh 
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MASON SHAD 
CABINET rie 


This little organ has as much power as any single reed 
organ; with that excellent quality which characterizes 
the Mason & Hamlin Organs. It is successfully em- 
ployed for private and public uses; even, in some in- 
stances, for the accompaniment of hundreds of voices. 

A circular with about one hundred opinions of pur- 
chasers of this smallest organ will be forwarded to any 


instruments with one hand while the other gives the 
organ tone. Price from $105. 
POPULAR STYLES AT $22, $32.50, $60, $78, 
»ANDUP, ——— 
Organs and Pianos sold for Cash, Easy Payments, and 
Rented. Catalogues free. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 
B 


oston, New York, Chicage. 





one desiring it. 
FREE ! FREE ! 


FREE ! FREE ! 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE HOME JOURNAL, 


For One Year. The Best Weekly Story Paper in the United States. Interesting to Young and Old. 
25,000 READERS EACH WEEK. 64 COLUMNS OF PURE READING EACH WEEK. 
Stories by the Best Authors. Sermons by Leading Preachers, 


Having made arrangements with the publishers of LT PPINCOTT’S 
THE CRYSTAL PALACE 


to make the following unparalleled offer. 


Oy 


UENAL (weekly) and 


Liprincotr’s MAGAzine (monthly) for the toe of the Magazine alone; only $3.00 per year for a weekly 


Journal and the leading Magazine of the wo: 


Sermon, with portrait of the Clergyman; a column 
Original Stories ; a weekly Fashion Page; Scientific 


‘column; Farm and Garden ; 


Tue CrystaL Pacace Home Journat embraces in its columns Serial Stories, Short Stories, a Week! 
m to Children under fifteen years, in which we prin ‘all 


print 
ousehold Hints; Children’s 


Column; Humorous Page, Illustrations, etc., etc. Taz CrystaL Patace Home Journat is fully up to the times. 
We have a constantly increasing circulation, but aim to make it the largest circulated paper in America. Think of 


it, 16 
FREE!! FREE!!! FRE 


$1.00 per Year. 


ges or 64 columns of ap reading matter weekly for one dollar per year, or you can have the same FREE! 
112! for one year, by embracing the above combination offer. 


Thirteen Weeks for Twenty-Five Cents. 


$1.00 per Year. 








("ERE & JOHANY PADERS SIBTRIAK LEAD PERCIL 
ys=o AND RECOMMENDED by Meissonier, Kavt- 

Bacu, Von Pitoty, Gas. Max, and the most emi- 
nent artists throughout the world. The 


Johann Faber Siberian Lead Pencils. 


None genuine unless stamped JoHANN Faser. Forsale 
by all stationers and dealers in Artista’ Materials. 


. QUEEN & CO., PHILADELPHIA, 
General Agents for the U.S. 





VIoLIN OUTFITS 
AT $4, $S, $15, $25 EACH. 
Sent to any part of the United States 
ON TRIAL. — Send 
4-cent stamp for Cat- 
alogue. 


C. W. STORY, 26 Central St., Boston, Mass, 





SWRIGLEY'S SOAP S272 


SAVE THD WRAPPERS. 


FOR 8 
A Silver-Plated Teaspoon. 


GROCERS SELL IT. 


FOR 12 
A Silver-Plated Sugar-Shell. 


THE WRIGLEY MFG. CO., Phiiadelphia, Pa. 


FOR 20 
-A Silver-Plated Butter-Enife. 
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KEY TO NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS. 

, AM,,.M.D., Ph.D. Contains. 
* gg Bi = cnr May iS Stith and fosail bid 
at Brent known on this cogtinent, ird edition, 
revised’ to date, presenting the’ nomenéfature 
of the American Ornithologists’ Union. Ilus- 
octavo, vellum c'oth, $7.50. 


trated. 1 vol., royal 
Flexible Russia leather, $7 50. 


Srortsman’s Epition. 


SOCIAL CUSTOMS. 
By Frorence Howe Hatt. A complete manual of 
merican etiquette, by the daughter of Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, and treats in an entertaining style some 
of the social problems that beset young and old, and 
will be found of use even by those most ax /aiét in 
Mrs. Grundy’s laws. 1 vol., r2mo, cloth, $2.00, 


TRAVELS IN MEXICO, 


By F. A. Oser. A brilliant record of a remarkable jour- 
ney from Yucatan to the Rio Grande. Historic ruins, 
tropic wilds, silver hills, are described with eloquence. 
z vol., 8vo, cloth, gilt, $2.50. 


MISS PARLOA’S KITCHEN COMPANION. 


An entirely new work of a thousand pages by the 
authority on household matters. Fully illustrated. 
1 vol., 8vo, cloth, $2.50, It is thoroughly practical’; it is 
perfectly reliable; it is marvellously comprehensive. 


AFTER PARADISE, BY OWEN MEREDITH. 


This dainty volume contains the later work of the 
author of “ Lucile,”’ and from its own merit as well as 
Lord Lytton’s reputation commands a wide interest. 
This is the auTHORIZED Eprr10N. Cloth, gilt, $z.25. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, by 
ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston. 


$1. WHY NOT 


PRACTICAL FARMER 


Js 33 years old, has 16 Pages, is published 





Every Week: in the year, contains 14 De-| ing 


partments, treating of every phase of Farm 
Work and Farm Life, by Practical Farmers 
and the Best Writers in the country. Has the 
best Market Reports. 30,000 Subscribers 
pronounce ti the Best Weekly Agri- 
cultural Journal in the Country. 
Only ; 


$1.00 Per Year, Postage: Paid. 


Tf you subscribe be anuary 7, 
1888, you will os He ‘ mumbers 
of this year Free. 

By a special arrangement, 





CLEAN HANDS ! 


For oxecy one. ne mates whet the occupation, by using our 


RUBBER 
TOILET 


rormmomrs ae a é 
BRUSH 


we will supply the Practical + 


Farmer and Lippincott’s 
Magazine for one 
of $3.50. Address 


THE FARMER CO., 





year on receipt Prin 


ea yeon 


‘will 
1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. ' 
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Pure Cod- Liver Oil 


_ AND 





_JHYPOPHOSPHITES. 


ALMOST AS PALATABLE AS MILK. 
The le taste of the oil is so ed 
that the most delicate stomach can take it 


without the slightest repugnance. 


1 ae is most remarkable as a flesh producer 3 


we have seen persons gain rapidly in 
a short time while taking it. 


It is acknowledged by many prominent Physi- 
ians in the United States and many foreign 


=—=| countries to be the finest and best preparation 
“of of its class in existence, and for Consump- 
Z\ tion, Scrofula, General Debility, 


iM Wasting Diseases of Children, 


a 


a ta ALU 





and Chronic Coughs, we believe it is 
unequalled in the world. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, 
New YTWork. 





HEMINWAYW’S 
—+| PURE DYE }i— 


KNITTING AND CROCHET SILK, 


MADE FROM PURE SILK 








Heminway's Sublime Quality Spool Silk 


716 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
SOLD BY LEADING HOUSES. 
LADIBS ASE FOR IT. 








Beautifal and Lastin 
WINDOWS, DOO: 


Stained 


Glass 
STITUTE 
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e C. YOUNG, ? OHILA' DELPHIA, PA. 
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10 Barclay St., New York. 


Wd Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Priee-List. = 
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ion. Largest Steam Capacity. Write for References and Discount. Agents wanted everywhere. 





Manufactured under FISK ES’S PATENT. 
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aries STEAM-EEATER COMPANY 
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sATHCSt Cream Vapacity. Write ior Helerences and Discount. Agents wanted everywaere. | 8 
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Cabinets and 
Desks. 


























Price, including Two Styles of Type, $100.00. 
The only Type-Writer awarded a Gold Medal at New Orleans Exposition. 


ADVANTAGES: 
Speed, Perfect Alignment, Uniform Impression, Changeable Type, Durability, etc. 


Unprecedented Success. Already over 4000 in use. Every Machine Guaranteed. 


THE HAMMOND TYPE-WRITER Co.,. 


75 and 77 Nassau St., New York. 
pa Send for Descriptive Circular and Price-List. 














’ widow and for your children. 
It is WISE to make this provision through 
legitimate life insurance. 

Is it ALTOGETHER wise to bequeath that estate in a 
way which will subject it to business chances, to inexperi- 
ence, to negligence, or to theft? Is it not wiser, through the 
TRUST CERTIFICATE, 
original with and issued by the PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, to so guard and protect your bene- 
ficiaries against loss that your purpose may be fully executed ? 


And the Cost? VERY MUCH LESS, 
in some cases go per cent. less, than charged under ordinary 
.\. plans by other companies. Send age, name, address, etc. to 
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L ; 
STRANGE thing had eg at the old fort during the still 
watches of the night. Even now, at nine in the eo 

one seemed to be in possession of the exact circumstances. The 
of the day was engaged in an investigation, and all that appeared to be 
erally known was the bald statement that the sentry on “ Number 
Five” had fired at somebody or other about half after three; that he 
had fired by order of the officer of the day, who was on his post at 

the time ; and that now he flatly refused to talk about the matter. 

Garrison curiosity, it is perhaps needless to say, was rather stimu- 
lated than lulled by this announcement. An unusual number of officers 
were chatting about head-quarters when Colonel Maynard came over to 
his office; Several ladies, too, who had hitherto shown but languid 
interest in the morning music of the band, had taken the trouble to 
stroll down to the old quadrangle, ostensibly to see guard-mounting. 
Mrs. Maynard was almost always on her piazza at this time, and her 
lovely daughter was almost sure to be at the gate with two or three 
young fellows lounging about her. This morning, however, not a soul 
appeared in front of the colonel’s quarters. 

Guard-mounting at the fort was not held until nine o’clock, con- 
trary to the content general custom at other posts in our scattered 
army. Colonel Maynard had ideas of his own upon the subject, and: 
it was his theory that everything worked more smoothly if he had 
finished a leisurely breakfast before beginning office-work of any kind, 
and neither the colonel ‘nor his family cared to breakfast before eight 
o’clock. In view of the fact that Mrs. Maynard had borne that name 
but a very short time and that her knowledge of army life dated only 
from the month of May, the garrison was disposed to consider her en- 
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titled to much latitude of choice in such matters, even while it did say 
that she was old enough to be above bride-like sentiment. The women- 
folk at the fort were of opinion that Mrs. Maynard was fifty. It must 
be conceded that she was over forty, also that this was her second entry 
into the bonds of matrimony. 

That no one should now appear on the colonel’s piazza was obvi- 
ously a disappointment to several people. In some way or other most 
of the breakfast-tables at the post had been enlivened by accounts of 
the mysterious shooting. The soldiers going the rounds with the 
“ police-cart,” the butcher and grocer and baker from town, the old 
milkwoman with her glistening cans, had all served as newsmongers 
from kitchen to kitchen, and the story that came in with the coffee to- 
the lady of the house had lost nothing in bulk or bravery. The groups 
of officers chatting and smoking in front of head-quarters gained acces- 
sions every moment, while the ladies seemed more absorbed in chat and 
confidences than in the sweet music of the band. 

What fairly exasperated some men was the fact that the old officer 
of the day was not out on the parade where he belonged. Only the 
new incumbent was standing there in statuesque as the band 
trooped along the line, and the fact that the colonel had sent out word 
that the ceremony would proceed without Captain Chester only served 
to add fuel to the flame of popular conjecture. It was known that the 
colonel was holding a consultation with closed doors with the old 
officer of the day, and never before since he came to the regiment had 
the colonel been known to look so pale and strange as when he glanced 
out for just one moment and called his orderly. The soldier sprang up, 
saluted, received his message, and, with every eye following him, sped 
off towards the old stone guard-house. In three minutes he was on 
his way back, accompanied by a corporal and private of the guard in 
full dress uniform. 

“‘That’s Leary,—the man who fired the shot,” said Captain Wilton 
to his senior lieutenant, who stood by his side. 

“Belongs to B Company, doesn’t he?” queried the subaltern. 
“Seems tome I have heard Captain Armitage say he was one of his 
best men.” 

“Yes. He’s been in the regiment as long as I can remember. 
What on earth can the colonel want him for? Near as I can learn, he 
only fired by Chester’s order.” 

“ And neither of them knows what he fired at.” 

It was perhaps ten minutes more before Private Leary came forth 
from the door-way of the colonel’s office, nodded to the corporal, and, 
raising their white-gloved hands in salute to the group of officers, the 
two Sia tossed their rifles to the right shoulder and strode back to the 

uard. a 
, Another moment, and the colonel himself opened his door and a 
peared in the hall-way. He stopped abruptly, turned back and spoke 
a few words in low tone, then hurried through the groups at the en- 
trance, looking at no man, avoiding their glances, eed givin faint and 
impatient return to the soldierly salutations that greeted Sins The 


sweat was beaded on his forehead ; his lips were white, and his face full 
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of a trouble and dismay no man had ever seen there before. He spoke 
to no one, but walked rapidly homeward, entered, and closed the gate 
and door behind him. 

For a moment there was silence in the group. Few men in the | 
service were better loved and honored than the veteran soldier who 
commanded the ——th Infantry; and it was with genuine concern 
that his officers saw him so deeply and painfully affected,—for affected 
he certainly was. Neve: before had his cheery voice denied them a 
cordial “ Good-morning, gentlemen.” Never before had his blue eyes 
flinched. He had been their comrade and commander in years of 
. frontier service, and his bachelor home had been the rendezvous of all 
genial spirits when in garrison. They had missed him sorely when he 
went abroad on long leave the previous year, and were almost indig- 
nant when they received the news that he had met his fate in Italy and 
would return married, “She” was the widow of a wealthy New- 
Yorker who had been dead some three years only, and, though over 
forty, did not look her years to masculine eyes when she reached the 
fort in May. After knowing her a week, the garrison had decided to 
a man that the colonel had done wisely. Mrs. Maynard was charming, 
courteous, handsome, and accomplished. Only among the women were 
there still a few who resented their colonel’s capture; and some of 
these, oblivious of the fact that they had tempted him with rela- 
tions of their own, were sententious and severe in their condemnation 
of second marriage; for the colonel, too, was indulging in a.second ex- 
periment. Of his first, only one man in the regiment, besides the com- 
mander, could tell anything ; and he, to the just indignation of almost 
everybody, would not discuss the subject. It was rumored that in the 
old days when Maynard was senior captain and Chester junior sub- 
altern in their former regiment the two had very little in common. It 
was known that the first Mrs. Maynard, while still young and beautiful, 
had died abroad. It was hinted that the resignation of a dashing 
lieutenant of the regiment, which was synchronous with her departure 
for foreign shores, was demanded by his brother officers; but it was 
useless asking Captain Chester. He could not tell; and—wasn’t it — 
odd ?—here was Chester again, the only man in the colonel’s confi- 
dence in an hour of evident trouble. 

“By Jove! what’s gone wrong with the chief?” was the first 
exclamation from one of the older officers, “T never saw him look so 





broken.” 
As no explanation suggested itself, th edging in towards 
the office. e door stood open; a hand-bell nged ; a clerk darted 


in from the sergeant-major’s rooms, and Captain Chester was revealed 
seated at the colonel’s desk. This in itself was sufficient to induce 
several officers to stroll in and look inquiringly around. Captain 
Chester, merely nodding, went on with some writing at which he was 
en 


After a moment’s awkward silence and uneasy glancing at one an- 

other, the party seemed to arrive at the conclusion that it was time to 

speak. The band had ceased, and the new art _! marched away 
win 


behind its pealing bugles. Lieutenant Hal ed at his comrades, 
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strolled hesitatingly over to the desk, balanced unsteadily on one leg, 
and, with his hands sticking in his trousers-pockets and his forage-ca 
swinging from protruding thumb and forefinger, cleared his throat, and, 
with marked lack of confidence, accosted his absorbed superior : 

“Colonel gone home?” 

“Didn’t you see him?” was the uncompromising reply; and the. 
captain did not deign to raise his head or eyes. 

“ Well—er—yes, I suppose I did,” said Mr. Hall, shifting uncom- 
fortably to his other leg, and prodding the floor with the toe of his 
boot. 

; “Then that wasn’t what you wanted to know, I presume,” said 

Captain Chester, signing his name with a vicious dab of the pen and 
bringing his fist down with a thump on the blotting-pad, while he 
wheeled around in his chair and looked squarely up into the perturbed 
features of the junior. 

“No, it wasn’t,” answered Mr. Hall, in an injured tone, while an 
audible snicker at the door added to his sense of discomfort. “ What 
I mainly wanted was to know could I go to town.” 

“ That matter is easily arranged, Mr. Hall. All you have to do is 
to get out of that uncomfortable and unsoldierly position, stand in the 
attitude in which you are certainly more at home and infinitely more 
picturesque, proffer your request in respectful words, and there is no 
question as to the result.” 

“Oh! you’re in command, then?” said Mr. Hall, slowly wrigglin 


into the position of the soldier and flushing through his bro 
cheeks. “TI thought the colonel might be only gone for a minute.” __- 
“The colonel may not be back for a week ; but you be here for 


dress-parade all the same, and———- Mr. Hall!” he called, as the young 
officer was turning away. The latter faced about again. 

“Was Mr. Jerrold going with you to town?” 

“Yes, sir. He was to drive me in his dog-cart, and it’s over here 
now. 

“Mr. Jerrold cannot go,—at least not until I have seen him.” 

“Why, captain, he got the colonel’s permission at breakfast this 
morning.” - 

“That is true, no doubt, Mr. Hall.” And the captain dropped his 
sharp and captious manner, and his voice fell, as though in sympathy 
with the cloud that settled on his face. “TI cannot explain matters just 
now. ‘There are reasons why the permission is ‘withdrawn for the time 
being. The adjutant will notify him.” And Captain Chester turned 
to his desk again as the new officer of the day, guard-book in hand, 
entered to make his report. 

“The usual orders, captain,” said Chester, as he took the book from 
his hand and looked over the list of prisoners. Then, in bold and 
a strokes, he wrote across the page the customary certificate of the 
old officer of the day, winding up with this remark : 

“He also inspected guard and visited sentries between 3 and 3.35 
AM, The firing at 3.30 a.m. was by his order.” 

Meantime, those officers who had entered and who had no immediate 
duty to perform were standing or seated around the room, but all ob- 
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serving profound silence. For a moment or two nosound was heard 
but the scratching of the captain’s pen. Then, with some embarrase- 
ment and hesitancy, he laid it down and glanced around him. = 

“Has any one here anything to ask,—any business to transact ?” 

Two or.three mentioned some routine matters that required the 
action of the post-commander, but did so reluctantly, as shone they 
preferred to await the orders of the colonel himself. Captain Wilton, 
indeed, spoke his sentiments : 

“‘T wanted to see Colonel Maynard about getting two men of my 
company relieved from extra duty ; but; as he isn’t here, I fancy I had 
better wait.” 

“Not at all. Who are your men?—Have it done at once, Mr. 
Adjutant, and supply their places from my company, if need be. Now 
is there anything else?” 

The group was apparently “nonpl ,” as the adjutant afterwards 
put it, by such unlooked-for domalelennda on the part of the usually 
crotchety senior captain. Still, no one offered to lead the others and 
leave the room. After a moment’s nervous rapping with his knuckles 
on the desk, Captain Chester again abruptly pe 

“Gentlemen, I am sorry to incommode you, but, if there be nothing 
more that you desire to see me about, I shall go on with some other 
matters, which—pardon me—do not require your presence.” 

At this very broad hint the party slowly pet » their legs, and with 
much wonderment and not a few resentful glances at their temporary 
commander the officers sauntered to the door-way. There, however, 
several stop — still reluctant to leave in the face of so pervading 
a mystery, for Wilton turned. 

“ Am I to understand that Colonel Maynard has left the post to be 
gone any length of time?” he asked. 

“He has poe a gone. I do not know how long he will be gone 
or how soon he will start. For pressing nal reasons he has turned 
over the command to me; and, if he decide to remain away, of course 
some field-officer will be ordered to come to head-quarters. For a day 
or two you will have to worry along with me; but I shan’t worry you 
more than I can help. I’ve got mystery and mischief. enough here to 
keep me busy, God knows. Just ask Sloat to come back here to me, 
will you? And—Wilton, I did not mean to be abrupt with you. 
I’m all upset to-day. Mr. Adjutant, notify Mr. Jerrold at once that 
he must not leave the post until I have seen him. It is the colonel’a 
last order. Tell him so.” — 


II. 


The night before had been unusually dark. A thick veil of clouds 
overspread the heavens and hid the stars. Moon there was none, for 
the faint silver crescent that gleamed for a moment through the swift- 
sailing wisps of vapor had fisotipad beneath the horizon soon after 
tattoo, and the mournful strains of “taps,” borne on the rising wind, 
seemed to signal “extinguish lights” to the entire firmament as well as 
to Fort Sibley. There was a dance of some kind at the quarters of 


one of the staff-officers living far up the row’on the southern 
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Chester heard the laughter and chat as the young officers and their 
convoy of matrons and maids came tripping homeward after midnight. 
He was a crusty old bachelor, to use his own description, and rarely 
ventured into these scenes of social gayety, and, besides, he was officer 
of the day, and it was a theory he was fond of expounding to juniors 
that when on guard no soldier should permit himself to be drawn from 
the scene of his duties. With his books and his pipe Chester whiled 
away the lonely hours of the early night, and wondered if the wind 
would blow up a rain or disperse the clouds entirely. Towards one 
o’clock a light, bounding footstep approached his door, and the portal 
flew open as a trim-built. young fellow with laughing eyes and an air 
of exuberant health and spirits came briskly in. tt was Rollins, the 
junior second lieutenant of the regiment, and Chester’s own and only 
pet,—so said the envious others. He was barely a year out of leading- 
strings at the Point, and as full of hope and pluck and mischief as a 
colt. Moreover, he was frank and teachable, said Chester, and didn’t 
come to him with the idea that he had nothing to learn and less to do. 
The boy won upon his gruff captain from the very start, and, to the 
incredulous delight of the whole regiment, within six months the old 
cynic had taken him into his heart and home, and Mr. Rollins occupied 
a pleasant room under Chester’s roof-tree, and was the sole accredited 
sharer of the captain’s mess. To a youngster just entering service, 
whose ambition- it was to stick to business and make a record for zeal 
and efficiency, these were manifest advantages. There were men in the 
regiment to whom such close communion with a watchful senior would 
have been most embarrassing, and Mr. Rollins’s predecessor as second. 
lieutenant of Chester’s company was one of these, Mr. Jerrold was a 
happy man when promotion took him from under the wing of “ Crusty 
Jake” and landed him in Company B. More than that, it came just at 
a time when, after four years of loneliness and isolation at an up-river 
stockade, his new company and his old one, together with four others 
from the regiment, were ordered to join head-quarters and the band at 
the most delightful station in the Northwest. Here Mr. Rollins had 
reported for duty during the previous autumn, and here they were with * 
troops of other arms of the service, enjoying the close proximity of all 
the good things of civilization. 

Chester looked up with a quizzical smile as his “ plebe” came in: 

“Well, sir, how many dances had you with ‘Sweet Alice, Ben 
Bolt’? Not many, I fancy, with Mr. Jerrold monopolizing everything, 
as usual. By gad! some good fellow could make a colossal fortune 
in buying that young man at my valuation and selling him at his 
own. : 
“Oh, come, now, captain,” laughed Rollins, “Jerrold’s no such 
slouch as you make him out. He’s lazy, and he likes to spoon, and 
he puts up with a good deal of petting from the girls—who wouldn’t, 
if he fin get it ?—but he is jolly and big-hearted, and don’t put on 
any airs,—with us, at least,—and the mess like him first-rate. “Tain’t 
his fault that he’s handsome and a regular lady-killer. You must 
admit that he had a pretty tough four years of it up there at that cussed 
old Indian graveyard, and it’s only natural he should enjoy getting 
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here, where there are theatres and concerts and operas and dances and 


“Yes, dances and dinners and daughters,—all delightful, I know, 
but no excuse for a man’s neglecting his manifest duty, as he is doin 
and has been ever since we got here. Any other time the colonel woul 
have straightened him out; but no use trying it now, when both women 
in his household are as big fools about the man as‘anybody in town,— 
bigger, unless I’m a born idiot.” And Chester rose excitedly. 

“I suppose he had Miss Renwick pretty much to himself to-night ?” 
he presently demanded, looking angrily and searchingly at his junior, 
as though half Ts him to dodge the question. 

‘9 Oh, yes. hy not? It’s pretty evident she would rather dance 
and be with him than with any one else : so what can a fellow do? Of 
course we ask her to dance, and all that, and I think he wants us to; 
but I cannot help feeling rather a bore to her, even if she is only 
eighteen, and there are plenty of pleasant girls in the garrison who 
don’t get any too much attention, now we're so near a big city, and I 
like to be with them.” 

“Yes, and it’s the righé thing for you to do, youngster. That’s one 
trait I despise in Jerrold. _When we were up there at the stockade two 
winters ago, and Captain Gray’s little girl was there, he hung around 
her from morning till night, and the poor little thing fairly beamed and 
blossomed with delight. Look at her now, man! He don’t go near 
her. He hasn’t had the decency to take her a walk, a drive, or any- 
thing, since we got here. He began, from the moment we came, with 
that gang in town. He was simply devoted to Miss Beaubien until 
Alice Renwick came; then he dropped her like a hot brick. By the 
Eternal, Rollins, he hasn’t gotten off with that old love yet, you mark 
my words. - There’s Indian blood in her veins, and a look in her eye 
that makes me wriggle, sometimes. I watched her last night at parade | 
when she drove out here with that copper-faced old squaw, her mother. — 
For all her French and Italian education and her years in New York 
and Paris, that girl’s got a wild streak in her somewhere. She sat there 
watching him as the officers marched to the front, and then her, as he 
went up and joined Miss Renwick ; and there was a gleam of her white 
teeth and a flash in her black eyes that made me think of the leap of a 
knife from the sheath. Not but what ’twould serve him right if she 
did play him some devil’s trick. It’s his own doing. Were any people 
out from town?” he suddenly asked. 

“Yes, half a dozen or so,” answered Mr. Rollins, who was palling 
off his boots and inserting his feet into slippers, while ol 
_ “Crusty” tramped excitedly up and down the floor. “ Most of them 

stayed out liere, I think. Only one team went back across the bridge.” 

“‘ Whose was that ?” ° 

“The Suttons’, I believe. Young Cub Sutton was out with his 
sister and another girl.” 

“ There’s another damned fool !” growled Chester. “That boy has 
ten thousand a year of his own, a beautiful home that will be his, a 
doting mother and sister, and everything wealth can buy, and yet, 
gad! he’s unhappy because he can’t be a poor devil of a lieutenant,. 

‘ 
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with nothing but drills, debts, and rifle-practice to enliven him. That’s 
what brings him out here all the time. He’d swap places with you in — 
a minute. Isn’t he very thick with Jerrold ?” 

“Oh, yes, rather. Jerrold entertains him a good deal.” 

“Which is returned with compound interest, I’ll bet you. Mr. 
Jerrold simply makes a convenience of him. He won’t make love to 
his sister, because the poor, rich, unsophisticated girl is as ugly as she 
is ubiquitous. His majesty is fastidious, you see, and seeks only the 
caress of beauty, and while he lives there at the Suttons’ when he goes 
to town, and dines and sleeps and smokes and wines there, and uses 
their box at the opera-house, and is courted and flattered by the old 
lady because dear ‘Gabby worships the ground he walks on and poor 
Fanny Sutton thinks him adorable, he turns his back on the girl at 
every dance because she can’t dance, and leaves her to you fellows who 
have a conscience and some idea of decency. He gives all his devotions 
to Nina Beaubien, who dances like a coryphée, and drops her when Alice 
Renwick comes with her glowing Spanish beauty. Oh, damn it, I’m 
an old fool to get.worked up over it as I do, but you young fellows 
don’t see what I see. You haven’t seen what I’ve seen; and pray 
God you never may! That’s where the shoe pinches, Rollins. It is 
what he reminds me of—not so much what he is, I suppose—that I get 
rabid about. He is for all the world like a man we had in the old 
regiment when ‘you were in swaddling-clothes; and I never look at 
Mamie Gray’s sad, white face that it doesn’t bring back a girl I knew 
just then whose heart was broken by just such a shallow, selfish, adora- 

le scoun No, I won’t use that word in speaking of Jerrold ; but. 
it’s what I fear. Rollins, you call him generous. ell, so he is,— 
lavish, if you like, with his money and his hospitality here in the post. 
Money comes easily to him, and goes; but you boys misuse the term. 
I call him selfish to the core, because he can deny himself no luxury, 
no pleasure, though it may wring a woman’s life—or, more than that, 
her honor—to give it him.” The captain was tramping up and down 
the room now, as was his wont when excited ; his face was flushed, 
and his hand clinched. He turned suddenly and faced the younger 
officer, who sat gazing uncomfortably at the rug in front of the fire- 

lace: - 

“ Rollins, some day I may tell you a story that I’ve kept to myself 
all these years. You won’t wonder at my feeling as I do about these 
goings-on of your friend Jerrold when you hear it all, but it was just 
such a man as he who ruined one woman, broke the heart of another, 
and took the sunshine out of the life of two men from that day to this. 
One of them was your colonel, the other your captain. Now go to bed. 
I’m going out.” And, throwing down his pipe, regardless of the 
scattering sparks and ashes, Captain Chester strode into the hall-way, 
picked up the first forage-cap he laid hands on, and banged himself out 
of the front door. 

Mr. Rollins remained for some moments in the same attitude, still 
gazing abstractedly at the rug, and listening to the nervous tramp of 

is senior officer on the piazza without. Then he slowly and thought- 
fully went to his room, where his perturbed spirit was soon soothed in 
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sleep. His conscience being clear and his health perfect, there were no. 
deep cares to keep him tossing on a restless pillow. 

To Chester, however, sleep was impossible: he tramped the piazza 
a full hour before he felt placid wel gs and inspect his guard. 
The sentries were calling three o’clock, and the wind died away, 
as he started on his round. Dark as was the night, he carried no 
lantern. The main garrison was well lighted by lamps, and the road — 
circling the old fort was broad, smooth, and bordered by a stone coping ° 
wall where it skirted the precipitous descent into the river-bottom. As 
he passed down the plank walk west of the quadrangle wherein lay the 
old barracks and the stone quarters of the commanding officer and the 
low one-storied row of bachelor dens, he could not help noting the 
silence and peace of the night. Not a light was visible at any window 
as he strode down the line. The challenge of the sentry at.the old 
stone tower sounded unnecessarily sharp and loud, and his response of 
“Officer of the day” was lower than usual, as though rebuking the 
unseemly outcry. The guard came scrambling out and formed hur- 
riedly to receive him, but the captain’s inspection was of the briefest 
kind. Barely glancing along the prison corridor to see that the bars 
were in place, he turned back into the night, and made for the line of 
posts along the river-bank. The sentry at the high bridge across the 
gorge, and the next one, well around to the southeast flank, were suc- 
cessively visited and briefly questioned as to their instructions, and then 
the captain plodded sturdily on until he came to the sharp bend around 
the outermost angle of the fort and found himself passing behind the 
quarters of the commanding officer, a substantial two-storied stone house 
with mansard roof and dormer-windows. The road in the rear was 
some ten feet below the level,of the parade inside the quadrangle, and 
consequently, as the house faced the parade, what was the ground-floor 
from that front became the second story at the rear. The kitchen, store- 
room, and servants’ rooms were on this lower stage, and opened upon 
the road ; an outer stairway ran up to the centre door at the back, but 
at the east‘and west flanks of the house the stone walls stood without 
port or window except those above the eaves,—the dormers. Light and 
air in abundance streamed through the broad Venetian windows north 
and south when light and air were needed. This night, as usual, all 
was tightly closed below, all darkness aloft as he glanced up at the 
dormers high above his head. As he did so, his foot struck a sudden 
ahd sturdy obstacle; he stumbled and pitched heavily forward, and 
found himself sprawling at full length upon a ladder lying on the 
ground almost in the midille of the roadway. 

“ Damn those painters !” he growled between his set teeth. “They 
leave their mfernal: man-traps around in the very hope of catching me, 
I believe. Now, who but a painter would have left a ladder in such a 
place as this?” 

Rising ruefully and rubbing a bruised knee with his hand, he 
limped painfully ahead a few steps, until he came to the side-wall of 
the colonel’s house. Here a plank walk passed from the roadway along 
the western wall until almost on a line with the front piazza, where by 
a flight of steps it was carried up to the level of the parade. Here he 
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paused a moment to dust’ off his clothes and rearrange his belt and 
sword. He stood leaning against the wall and facing the gray stone 
gable end of the row of old-fashioned quarters that bounded the parade 
upon the southwest. All was still darkness and'silence. 

“ Confound this sword !” he muttered again: “the thing made rat- 
tle and racket enough to wake the dead. onder if I disturbed any- 
body at the colonel’s.” 

As though in answer to his suggestion, there suddenly appeared, 
high on the blank wall before him, the reflection of a faint light. Had 
a little night-lamp been turned on in the front room of the upper story? 
The gleam came from the north window on the side: he saw plainly 
the shadow of the pretty lace curtains, looped loosely back. Then the 
shade was gently raised, and there was for an instant the silhouette of 
a slender hand and wrist, the shadow of a lace-bordered sleeve. Then 
the light receded, as though carried back across the room, waned, as 
though slowly extinguished, and the last shadows showed the curtains 
still looped back, the rolling shade still raised. 

“T thought so,” he growled. “One tumble like that is enough 
to wake the Seven Sleepers, let alone a love-sick girl who is pro 
ably dreaming over Jerrold’s parting words. She is spirited and blue- 
blooded enough to have more sense, too, that same superb brunette. 
Ah, Miss Alice, I wonder if you think that fellow’s love worth having. 
It is two hours since he left you,—more than that,—and here you are 
awake yet,—cannot sleep,—want more air, and have to come and raise 
your shade. No such warm night, either.” These were his reflections 
as he picked up his offending sword and, more slowly and cautiously 
now, groped his way along the western terrace. He passed the row 
of bachelor quarters, and was well out beyond the limits of the fort 
before he came upon the next sentry,—“ Number Five,”—and recog- 
nized, in the stern “ Who comes there?” and the sharp rattle of the 
bayonet as it dropped to the charge, the well-known challenge of 
Private Leary, one of the oldest and most reliable soldiers in the regi- 
ment. 

“ All right on your post, Leary ?” he asked, after having given the 
countersign. ' 

“All right, I think, sor; though if the captain had asked me that — 
half an hour ago I’d not have said so. It was so dark I couldn’t see 
me hand afore me face, sor; but about half-past two I was walkin’ 
very slow down back of the quarters, whin just close by Loot’nant 
Jerrold’s back gate I seen somethin’ movin’, and as I come softly along 
it riz up, an’ sure I thought ’twas the loot’nant himself, whin he 
seemed to catch sight o’ me or hear me, and he backed inside the gate 
an’ shut it. I was sure ’twas he, he was so tall and slim like, an’ so I 
niver said a word until I got to thinkin’ over it, and then I couldn’t 
spake. Sure if it had been the loot’nant he wouldn’t have backed 
away from a sintry ; he’d ’a’ come out bold and given the countersign ; 
but I didn’t think o’ that. It looked like him in the dark, an’ ’twas 
his quarters, an’ I thought it was him, until I thought ag’in, and then, 
om wint back and searched the yard; but there was no one there.” 
“Hm! Odd thing that, Leary ! Why didn’t you challenge at first ?” 
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“Sure, sor, he lept inside the fince quick as iver we set eyes on. 
each other. He was bendin’ down, and I thought it was one of the 
I first sighted him.” 
“ And he hasn’t been around: since ?” : 
“No, sor, nor nobody, till the officer of the day came along. 
Chester walked away puzzled. Sibley was a most quiet and orderly 
pone n, Night prowlers had never been heard from, especially over 
ere at the south and southwest fronts. The enlisted men going to or 
from town passed across the big, high bridge or went at once to their 
own quarters on the east and north. This southwestern terrace behind 
the bachelors’ row was the most secluded spot on the whole post,—so 
much so that when a fire broke out there among the fuel-heaps one sharp 
winter’s night a year agone it had wellnigh enveloped the whole line 
before its existence was discovered. Indeed, not until after this occur- 
rence was a sentry posted on that front at all; and, once ordered there, 
he had so little to do and was so comparatively sure to be undisturbed 
that the old soldiers eagerly sought the post in preference to any other, 
and were given it as a peace privilege. For months, relief after relief 
tramped around the fort and found the terrace post as humdrum and 
silent as an empty church ; but this night “ Number Five” leaped sud- 
denly into notoriety. , . 
nstead of going home, Chester kept on across the plateau and took 
a long walk on the northern side of the reservation, where the quarter- 
master’s stables and corrals were placed. He was affected by a strange 
unrest. His talk with Rollins had roused the memories of years long 
gone by,—of days when he, too, was young and full of hope and faith, 
ay, full of love—all lavished on one fair girl who knew it well, but 
gently, almost entreatingly, repelled him. Her heart was wrapped 
up in another, the Adonis of his day in the gay old seaboard garrison. 
She was a soldier’s child, barrack-born, simply taught, knowing little 
of the vice and temptations, the follies and the frauds, of the whirling 
life of civilization. A good and gentle mother had reared her and been 
called hence. Her father, an officer whose sabre-arm was left at Molino 
del Rey, and whose heart was crushed when the loving wife was taken 
from him, turned to the child who so resembled ‘her, and centred there 
__all his remaining love and life. He welcomed Chester to his home, and 
tacitly favored his suit, but in his blindness never saw how a few 
moonlit strolls on the old moss-grown parapet, a few evening dances in 
the casemates with handsome, wooing, winning Will Forrester, had 
done their work, She gave him all the wild, enthusiastic, worshippi 
love of her girlish heart just about the time Captain and Mrs. May 
came back from leave, and then he grew cold and negligent there, but 
lived at Maynard’s fireside; and one day there came a sensation,—a 
tragedy,—and Mrs, Maynard went away, and died abroad, and a 
shocked and broken-hearted girl hid her face from all and pined at 
home, and Mr. Forrester’s resignation was sent from—no one knew 
just where, and no one would have cared to know, except Maynard. He 
would have followed him, pistol in hand, but Forrester gave him no 
chance. Years afterwards Chester again sought her and offered her his 
love and his name. It was useless, she told him, sadly. She lived 
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only for her father now, and would never leave him till he died, and 
then—she prayed she might go too. Memories like this will come up 
at such times in these same “ still-watches of the night.” Chester was 
in a moody frame of mind when about half an hour later he came back 
past the guard-house. The sergeant was standing near the lighted en- 
trance, and the captain called him : 

“‘ There’s a ladder lying back of the colonel’s quarters on the road- 
way. Some of those painters left it, I suppose. ‘It’s a wonder some 
of the reliefs have not broken their necks over it going around to-night. 
Let the next one pick it up and move it out of the way. Hasn’t it 
been reported ?” 

“Not to me, sir. Corporal Schreiber has command of this relief, 
and he has said nothing about it. Here he is, sir.” 

“Didn’t you see it or stumble over it when posting your relief, 
corporal ?” asked Chester. 

“No indeed, sir. I—I think the captain must have been mistaken 
in thinking it a ladder. We would surely have struck it if it had been.” 

“No mistake at all, corporal. I Fifted it. It is a long, heavy 


ladder,—over twenty feet, I should say.” 


“There is such a ladder back there, captain,” said the t, 
“but it always hangs on the fence just behind the young officers 
quarters,—Bachelors’ Row, sir, I mean.” 

“ And that ladder was there an hour ago when I went my rounds,” 
said the corporal, earrestly. “I had my hurricane-lamp, sir, and saw 
it on the fence plainly. And there was nothing behind the colonel’s at 
that hour.” 

Chester turned away, thoughtful and silent. Without a word he 
walked straight into the quadrangle, past the low line of stone build- 
ings, the offices of the adjutant and quartermaster, the home of the 
sergeant-major, the club- and billiard-room, past the long, piazza-shaded 
row of bachelor quarters, and came upon the plank walk at the corner 
of the colonel’s fence. Ten more steps, and he stood stock-still at the 
head of the flight of wooden stairs. 

There, dimly visible against the southern sky, its base on the plank 
walk below him, its top resting upon the eaves midway between the 
dormer-window and the roof of the piazza, so that one could step easily 
from it into the one or on to the other, was the very ladder that half an 
hour before was lying on the ground behind the house, 

His heart stood still. He seemed powerless to move,—even to 
think. Then a slight noise roused him, and with every nerve tingling 
he crouched ready for a spring. With quick, agile movements, noise- 
less as a cat, sinuous and stealthy as a serpent, the dark figure of a man 
issued from Alice Renwick’s chamber window and came gliding down. 

One second more, and, almost as noiselessly, he reached the ground, 
then quickly raised and turned the ladder, stepped with it to the edge 
of the roadway, and peered around the angle as though to see that no 
sentry was in sight, then vanished with his burden around the corner. 
Another second, and down the steps went Chester, three at a bound, tip- 
toeing it in pursuit. Ten seconds brought him close to the culprit,—a 
tall, slender shadow. 
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“You villain! Halt!’ 

Down went the ladder on the dusty road. The hand that Chester 
had clinched upon the broad shoulder was hurled aside. There was a 
sudden whirl, a lightning blow that took the captain full in the chest 
and staggered him back upon the treacherous and entangling ru 
and, ere he could recover himself, the noiseless stranger had fairly 
whizzed into space and vanished in the darkness ap the road. Chester 
8 in pursuit, He heard the startled challenge of the sentry, and 
hax Came excited “Halt, I say! Halt!’ and then he shouted,— 

“ Fire on him, Leary! Bring him down !” 

Bang went the ready rifle with so roar that woke the 
echoes across the valley. Bang again, as Leary sent a second shot after - 
the first. Then, as the captain came panting to the spot, they followed — 
up the road. No sign of the runner. Attracted by the shots, the 
sergeant of the guard and one or two men, lantern-bearing, came run- 
ning to the scene. Excitedly they searched up and down the road in 
mingled hope and dread of finding the body of the marauder, or some 
clue or trace. Nothing! Whoever he was, the fleet runner had van- 
ished and made good his escape. 

“‘ Who could it have been, sir?” asked the sergeant of the officer of 
the day. “Surely none of the men ever come round this way.” 

“‘T don’t know, sergeant; I don’t know. Just take your lamp and 
see if there is anything visible down there among the rocks. He may 
have been hit and Sates the wall.—Do you think you hit him, 

? 

“T can’t say, sor. He came by me like a flash. I had just a 
second’s look at him, and——Sure I niver saw such runnin’.” 

“Could you see his face?” asked Chester, in a low tone, as the other 
men moved away to search the rocks. 

“Not his face, sor. ”T'was too dark.” 

“Was there—did he look like anybody you knew, or had seen ?— 
anybody in the command ?” ; 

* Well, sor, not among the men, that is. There’s none so tall and 
slim both, and so light. Sure he must ’a’ worn gums, sor. You 
couldn’t hear the whisper of a footfall.” 

“But whom did he seem to resemble ?” 

“ Well, if the captain will forgive me, sor, it’s unwillin’ I am to 
say the worrd, but there’s no one that tall and light and slim here, sor, 
but Loot’nant Jerrold. Sure it couldn’t be him, sor.” 

. , will you promise me something on your word as a man?” , 

“Twill, sor.” 

“Say not one word of this matter to any one, except I tell you, or 
you have to, before a court.” 

“T promise, sor.” 

“ And I believe you. Tell the sergeant I will soon be back.” 

With that he turned and walked down the road until once more 
he came to the plank crossing and the passage-way between the colonel’s 
and Bachelors’ Row. Here again he Pig short, and waited with 
bated breath and scarcely-beating heart. e faint light he had seen 
before again illumined the room and cast its gleam upon the old gray 
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wall, Even as he gazed, there came silently to the window a tall, 
white-robed form, and a slender white hand seized and lowered the 
shade, noiselessly. Then, as before, the light faded away; but—she 
was awake. 

Waiting one moment in silence, Captain Chester then sprang up the 
wooden steps and passed under the piazza which ran the leat of the 
bachelor quarters. Half-way down the row he turned sharply to his 
left, opened the green-painted door, and stood in a little dark hall-way. 
Taking his match-box from his pocket, he struck a light, and by its 
glare quickly read the card upon the first door-way to his right : 


“Mr. Howarp F. JERROLD, 
“th Infantry, U.S.A.” 


Opening this door, he bolted straight through the little parlor to 
the bedroom in the rear. A dim light was burning on the mantel. 
The bed was unruffled, untouched, and Mr. Jerrold was not there. 

Five minutes afterwards, Captain Chester, all alone, had laboriously 
and cautiously dragged the ladder from the side to the rear of the 
colonel’s house, stretched it in the roadway where he had first stumbled 
upon it, then returned to the searching-party on “ Number Five.” 

“Send two men to put that ladder back,” he ordered. “ It is where 
T told you,—on the road behind the colonel’s.” 


ITI. 


When Mrs. Maynard came to Sibley in May and the officers with 
their wives were making their welcoming call, she had with motherly 
pride and pleasure yielded to their constant importunities and shown to 
one party after another an album of photographs,—likenesses of her 
only daughter.“ There were little cartes de visite representing her in 
long dresses and baby-caps; quaint little pictures of a chubby-faced, 
chubby-legged infant a few months older; charming studies of a little 
girl with great black eyes and delicate features ; then of a tall, slender 
slip of a maiden, decidedly foreign-looking ; then of a sweet and pensive 
face, with great dark eyes, long, beautiful curling lashes, and very heavy, 
low-arched brows, exquisitely moulded mouth and chin, and most luxu- 
riant dark hair ; then others, still older, in every variety of dress,—even 
in fancy costume, such as the girl had worn at fair or masquerade. 
These and others still had Mrs. Maynard shown them, with repressed 
pride and pleasure and with sweet acknowledgment of their enthusiastic 
praises. Alice still tarried in the East, visiting relatives whom she had 
not seen since her father’s death three years earlier, and, long before she 
came to join her mother at Sibley and to enter upon the life she so 
eagerly looked forward to, “’way out in the West, you know, with 
officers and soldiers and the band, and buffalo and Indians all around 
you,” there was not an officer or an officer’s wife who had not delight- 
edly examined that album. There was still another picture, but that 
one had been shown to only a chosen few just one week after her daugh- 
ter’s arrival, and rather an absurd scene had occurred, in which that 
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most estimable officer, Lieutenant Sloat, had figured as the hero. A 
more simple-minded, well-intentioned fellow than Sloat there did not 
live. He was so full of kindness and good nature and readiness to do 
anything for anybody that it never seemed to occur to him that every- 
body on earth was not just as ready to be equally accommodating. He 
' was a perpetual source of delight to the colonel, and one of the most loyal 
and devoted of subalterns, despite the fact that his locks were long sil- 
vered with the frosts of years and that he had fought through the war 
of the rebellion and risen to the rank of a field-officer in Maynard’s old 
brigade. The most temperate of men, ordinarily, the colonel had one 
anniversary he loved to celebrate, and Sloat was his stand-by when the 
3d of- July came round, just as he had been at his shoulder at that 
supreme moment when, heedless of the fearful sweep of shell and canis- 
ter through their shattered ranks, Pickett’s heroic Virginians breasted 
the slope of Cemetery Hill and surged over the low stone wall into 
Cushing’s guns. Hard, stubborn fighting had Maynard’s men to do 
that day, and for serene courage and determination no man had beaten 
Sloat. Both officers had bullet-hole mementos to- carry from that 
field ; both had won their brevets for conspicuous gallantry, and Sloat 
was a happy and grateful man when, years afterwards, his old com- 
mander secured him a lieutenancy in the regular service.’ He was the 
colonel’s henchman, although he never had brains enough to win a place 
on the regimental staff, and when Mrs. Maynard se, overwhelmed 
her with cumbrous compliments and incessant calls. He was, to his 
confident belief, her chosen and accepted knight for full two days after 
her arrival. Then Jerrold came back from a brief absence, and, as in 
duty bound, went to pay his respects to his colonel’s wife; and that 
night there had been a singular scene. Mrs. Maynard had stop 
suddenly in her laughing chat with two ladies, had started from her 
seat, wildly staring at the tall, slender subaltern who entered the gate- 
way, and then fell back in her chair, fairly swooning as he made his a 
Sloat had rushed into the house to call the colonel and get some 
water, while Mr. Jerrold stood paralyzed at so strange a reception of 
his first call. Mrs. Maynard revived presently, explained that it was 
her heart, or the heat, or something, anil the ladies on their way home 
decided that it was possibly the heart, it was certainly not the heat, it 
was unquestionably something, and that something was Mr. Jerrold, 
for she never took her eyes off him during the entire evening, and 
seemed unable to shake off the fascination. Next day Jerrold dined 
there, and from that time on he was a daily visitor. Every one noted 
Mrs. Maynard’s strong interest in him, but no one could account for it. 
She was old enough to be his mother, said the garrison; but not until 
Alice Renwick came did another consideration appear: he was singu- 
larly like the daughter. Both were tall, lithe, slender ; both had dark, 
lustrous eyes, dark, though almost perfect, skin, exquisitely-chiselled 
features, and slender, shapely hands and feet. Alice was “the picture 
of her father,” said Mrs, Maynard, and Mr. Renwick had lived all his 
life in New York ; while Mr. Jerrold was of an old Southern family, 
and his mother a Cuban beauty who was the toast of the New Orleans 
clubs not many years before the war. 
Vout. XL.—51 











« grade was simply that of first lieutenant. 
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Poor Sloat! He did not fancy Jerrold, and was as jealous as so 
unselfish a mortal could be of the immediate ascendency the young 
fellow established in the colonel’s household. Jt was bad enough be- 
fore Alice joined them ; after that it was wellnigh unbearable. Then 
came the 3d-of-July dinner and the colonel’s one annual jollification. 
No man ever heard of Sloat’s being intoxicated ; he rarely drank at 
all; but this evening the reminiscences of the day, the generous wine, 
the unaccustomed elegance of all his surroundings, due to Mrs. May- 
nard’s taste and supervision, and the influence of Alice Renwick’s 
exquisite beauty, had fairly carried him away. 

They were chatting in the parlor, while Miss Renwick was enter- 
taining some young-lady friends from town and anne to the band 
on the parade. Sloat was expatiating on her grace and beauty and 
going over the album for the twentieth time, when the colonel, with a 
twinkling eye, remarked to Mrs. Maynard,— 

“T think you ought to show Major* Sloat the ‘ Directoire’ picture, 
my dear.” 

“ Alice would never forgive me,” said madame, laughing ; “ though 
I consider it the most beautiful we have of her.” 

“Oh, where is it?” ‘Oh, do let us see it, Mrs. Maynard !” was 

the chorus of exclamations from the few ladies present. ‘Oh, I insist 
- seeing it, madame,” was Sloat’s characteristic contribution to the 
clamor. ‘ 
“TI want you to understand it,” said Mrs. Maynard, pleased, but 
still hesitating. ‘“ We are very daft about Alice at home, you know, 
and it’s quite a wonder she has not been utterly spoiled by her aunts 
and uncles; but this picture was a specialty. An artist friend of ours 
fairly made us have it taken in the wedding-dress worn by her grand- 
mother. You know the Josephine Beauharnais ‘ Directoire’ style 
that was worn in seventeen ninety-something. Her neck and shoul- 
ders are lovely, and that was why we consented. I went, and so did 
the artist, and we posed her, and the photograph is simply perfect of 
her face, and neck too, but when Alice saw it she blushed furiously 
and forbade my having them finished. Afterwards, though, she 
yielded when her aunt Kate and I begged so hard and promised that 
none should be given away, and so just half a dozen were finished. 
Indeed, the dress is by no means as décolleté as many girls wear theirs 
at dinner now in New York; but poor Alice was scontaliond when she 
saw it last month, and she never would let me put one in the album.” 

“Oh, do go and get it, Mrs. Maynard !’’ pleaded the ladies. ‘Oh, 
please let me see it, Mrs. Maynard!” added Sloat; and at last the 
mother-pride prevailed. Mrs. Maynard rustled up-stairs, and presently 
Hiro holding in her hands a delicate silver frame in filigree-work, 
a quaint foreign affair, and enclosed therein was a cabinet photograph 
en vignette,—the head, neck, and shoulders of a beautiful girl; and the 
dainty, diminutive, what-there-was-of-it waist of the old-fashioned gown, 


* By act of Congress, officers may be addressed by the title of the highest 
rank held by them in the volunteer service during the war. The colonel always 
punctiliously so addressed his friend and subordinate, although in the army his 
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sashed almost immediately under the exquisite bust, revealed quite 
materially the cause of Alice Renwick’s blushes. But a more beauti- 
ful portrait was never mes, pe The women fairly gasped with 
delight and envy. Sloat could not restrain his impatience to get it in 
his own hands, and finally he grasped it and then eyed it in rapture. 
It was two minutes before he spoke a word, while the colonel sat laugh- 
ing at his worshipping gaze. Mrs. Maynard somewhat uneasily stretched 
forth her hand, and the other ladies impatiently strove to regain posses- 
sion. 

“Come, Major Sloat, you’ve surely had it long enough. We want 
it again.” 

“ Never !” said Sloat, with melodramatic intensity. “Never! This 
is my ideal of perfection —of divinity in woman. I will bear it home 
with me, set it above my fireside, and adore it day and — 

“Nonsense, Major Sloat!” said Mrs. Maynard, laughing, yet far 
from being at her ease. “Come, I must take it back. Alice may be in 
any minute now, and if she knew I had betrayed her she would never 
forgive me. Come, surrender!’ And she strove to take it from him. 
‘ie brani was in one of his utterly — moods. on —, have 

perfectly willing to give any sum he possessed for so perfect a 
picture as this, He never dreamed that there were good and sufficient 
reasons why no man should have it. He so loved and honored his 
colonel that he was ready to lay down his life for any of his household. 
In laying claim to this picture he honestly believed that it was the 
highest proof he could give of his admiration and devotion. A tame 
surrender now meant that his protestations were empty words, “There- 
fore,” argued Sloat, “I must stand firm.” 

“‘ Madame,” said he, “I'd die first.” And with that he began back- 
ing to the door. 

Alarmed now, Mrs. Maynard sprang after him, and the little major 
leaped upon a chair, his face aglow, jolly, rubicund, beaming with bliss 
and triumph. She looked up, almost wringing her hands, and turned 
half appealingly to the colonel, who was laughing heartily on the sofa, 
never dreaming Sloat could be in earnest. 

“Here, I'll give you back the frame: I don’t want that,” said 
Sloat, and began fumbling at the back of the photograph. This was 
too much for the ladies. They, too, rushed to the rescue. One of 
them sprang to and shut the door, the other seized and violently shook 
the back of his chair, and Sloat leaped to the floor, still clinging to his 
prize, and laughing as though he had never had so much entertainment 
in his life, e long Venetian windows opened upon the piazza, and 
towards the nearest one he retreated, holding aloft the precious gage and 
waving off the’ attacking with the other hand. He was within 
a vet of the blinds, when they were suddenly thrown open, a tall, 


slender form stepped quickly in, one hand seized the uplifted wrist, the 
other the — and tn far less time than it takes to tell it Mr. Jerrold 
had wren 
owner. 

“Oh, I say, ee that’s downright unhandsome of you ?” 


gasped Sloat. “I'd 


ed it away and, with-quiet bow, restored it to its rightful 


ve been on my way home with it.” 
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“Shut up, you fool!” was the sharp, hissing whisper. “ Wait till 
I go home, if you want to talk about it.” And, as quickly as he came, 
Mr. Jerrold slipped out again upon the piazza. 

Of course the sory was told with varied comment all over the post. 
Several officers were injudicious enough to chaff the old subaltern about 
it, and—he was a little sore-headed the next day, anyway—the usually 
placid Sloat grew the more indignant at Jerrold. He decided to go 
and upbraid him ; and, as ill luck would have it, they met before noon 
on the steps of the club-room. 

“T want to say to you, Mr. Jerrold, that from an officer of your 
age to one of mine I think your conduct last night a piece of imperti- 
nence.” 

“T had a perfect right to do what I did,” replied Jerrold, coolly. 
“You were taking a most unwarrantable liberty in trying to carry off 
that picture.” 

“ How did you know what it was? You had never seen it !” 

“'There’s where you are mistaken, Mr. Sloat” (and Jerrold purposely 
and exasperatingly refused to recognize the customary brevet): “I had 
seen it,—frequently.” 

Two officers were standing by, and one of them turned sharply and 
faced Jerrold as he spoke. It was his former company commander. 
Jerrold noted the symptom, and flushed, but set his teeth doggedly. 

“Why, Mr.-Jerrold! Mrs, Maynard said she never showed that to 
any one,” said Sloat, in much surprise. ‘ You heard her, did you not, 
Captain Chester ?” 

“T did, certainly,” was the reply. 

“ All the same, I repeat what I’ve said,” was Jerrold’s sullen 
answer. “TI have seen it frequently, and, what’s more——’ He 
suddenly ye 

“Well, whit’s more?” said Sloat, suggestively. 

“Never mind. I don’t care to talk of the matter,” replied Jerrold, 
and started to walk away. 

But Sloat was angry, nettled, jealous. He had meant to show his 
intense loyalty and admiration for everything that was his colonel’s, 
and had we snubbed and called a fool by an officer many years, 
though not so many “ files,” his junior. He never had liked him, and 
now there was an air of conscious superiority about Jerrold that fairly 
exasperated him. He angrily followed and called to him to stop, but 
Jerrold walked on. Captain Chester stood still and watched them. 
The little man had almost to run before he overtook the tall one. 
They were out of earshot when he finally did so. There were a few 
words on both sides. Then Jerrold shifted his light cane into his left 
hand, and Chester started forward, half expecting a fracas. To his 
astonishment, the two officers shook hands and parted. 

“Well,” said he, as Sloat came back with an angry yet bewildered 
face, “I’m glad you shook hands. I almost feared a row, and was 
just going to stop it. So he apologized, did he?” 

“No, nothing like it.” 

“Then what did you mean by shaking hands?” 

“That’s nothing—never you mind,” said Sloat, confusedly. “I 
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haven’t forgiven him, by a good deal. The man’s conceit is enough to 
disgust anything—but a woman, I suppose,” he finished, ruefully. 

“ Well, it’s none of my business, Sloat, but pardon my saying I 
don’t see what there was to bring about the apparent reconciliation. 
That hand-shake meant something.” 

“Oh, well—damn it! we had some words, and he—or I 
there’s a bet, and we shook hands on it.” : 

“Seems to me that’s pretty serious business, Sloat,—a bet follow- 
ing such a talk as you two have had. I ho ” 

“ Well, captain,” interrupted Sloat, “I wouldn’t have done it if I 
_" been mad as blazes; but I made it, and must stick to it,—that’s 


Well, 





“You wouldn’t mind telling me what it was, I suppose ?” 

“T can’t; and that ends it.’ 

Captain Chester found food for much thought and speculation over 
this incident. So far as he was concerned, the abrupt remark of Sloat 
- by no means ended it. In his distrust of Jerrold, he too had taken 
alarm at the very substantial intimacy to which that young man was 
welcomed at the colonel’s quarters. Prior to his marriage old Maynard 
had not liked him at all, but it was mainly because he had been so 
negligent of his duties and so determined a beau in city society after 
his arrival at Sibley. He had, indeed, threatened to have him trans- 
ferred to a company still on frontier service if he did not reform; but 
then the rifle-practice season began, and Jerrold was a capital shot and 
sure to be on the list of competitors for the Department team, so what 
was the use? He would: be ordered in for the rifle-camp anyway, and 
so the colonel decided to keep him at head-quarters. This was in the 
summer of the year gone by. Then came the colonel’s long leav 
his visit to Europe, his meéting with his old friend, now the widow o 
the lamented Renwick, their delightful winter together in Italy, his 
courtship, her consent, their marriage and return to America. en 
Maynard came back to Sibley and the old regiment, he was so jolly and 
content that every man was welcomed at his house, and it was really a 
source of pride and pleasure to him that his accomplished wife should 
find any of his young officers so thoroughly agreeable as she pronounced 
Mr. Jerrold. Others were soldierly, courteous, well bred, but he had 
the air of a foreign court about him, she privately informed her lord; . 
and it seems, indeed, that in days gone by Mr. Jerrold’s father had 
spent many years in France and Spain, once as his country’s represen- 
tative near the throne. Though the father died long before the boy 
was out of his knickerbockers, he had left the impress of his grand 
manner, and Jerrold, to women of any age, was at once a courtier and 
a knight. But the colonel never saw how her eyes followed the tall 
young officer time and again. There were women who soon noted it, 
and one of them said it was such a yearning, longing look. Was Mrs. 
Maynard really happy? they asked each other. Did she really want 
to see Alice mate with him, the handsome, the dangerous, the selfish 
fellow they knew him to be? If not, could anything be more impru- 
dent than that they should be thrown together as they were being, day 
after day? Had Alice wealth of her own? If not, did the mother 
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know that nothing would tempt Howard Jerrold into an alliance with 
a dowerless daughter? These, and many more, were questions that 
came up every day. The garrison could talk of little else; and Alice 
Renwick had been there just three weeks, and was the acknowledged 
Queen of Hearts at Sibley, when the rifle-competitions began again, 
and a great array of officers and men from all over the Northwest came 
to the post by every train, and their canvas tents dotted the broad 
prairie to the north. 

One lovely evening in August, just before the practice began, Col- 
onel Maynard took his wife to drive out and see the camp. Mr, Jer- 
rold and Alice Renwick followed on horseback. The carriage was 
surrounded as it halted near the range, and half a score of officers, old 
and young, were chatting with Mrs. Maynard, while others gathered 
about the lovely girl who sat there in the saddle. There came march- 
ing up from the railway a small squad of soldiers, competitors arriving - 
from the far West. Among them—apparently their senior non-com- 
missioned officer—was a tall cavalry sergeant, superbly built, and with . 
a bronzed and bearded and swarthy face that seemed to tell of years of 
campaigning over mountain and prairie. They were all men of perfect 
physique, all in the neat, soldierly fatigue-dress of the regular service, 
some wearing the spotless white stripes of the infantry, others the less 
artistic and equally destructible yellow of the cavalry. Their swinging 
stride, erect carriage, and clear and handsome eyes all spoke of the per- 
fection of health and soldierly development. Curious glances were 
turned to them as they advanced, and Miss Renwick, catching sight of 
the party, exclaimed,— 

“Oh, who are these? And what a tall soldier that sergeant is !’” 

“That sergeant, Miss Renwick,” said a slow, deliberate voice, “ is 
the man I believe will knock Mr. Jerrold out of the first prize. That 
is Sergeant MeLeod.” 

As though he heard his name pronounced, the tall cavalryman 
glanced for the first time at the group, brought his rifle to the carry 
as if about to salute, and was just stepping upon the roadside, where 
he came in full view of the occupants of the carriage, when a sudden 
pallor shot across his face, and he plunged heavily forward and went 
down like a shot. Sympathetic officers and comrades surrounded the 
prostrate form in an instant. The colonel himself sprang from his 
' carriage and joined the group; a blanket was quickly brought from a 
neighboring tent, and the sergeant was borne thither and laid upon a 
cot. A surgeon felt his pulse and looked inquiringly around : 

“ Any of you cavalrymen know him well? Has he been affected 
this way before ?” 

A young corporal who had been bending anxiously over the sergeant 
straightened up and saluted : 

“T know him well, sir, and have been with him five years. He’s 
only had one sick spell in all that time,—’twas just like this—and then 
he told me he’d been sunstruck once.” 

“This is no case of sunstroke,” said the doctor. “It looks more 
like the heart. How long ago was the attack you speak of ?” 

“Three years ago last April, sir. I remember it because we’d just 
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tinto Fort Raines after a long scout. He’d been thesolidest man in 
the troop all through the cold and storm and snow we had in the 
mountains, and we were in the reading-room, and he’d picked up a 
newspaper and was reading while the rest of us were talking and 
laughing, and, first thing we knew, he was down on the floor, just like 
he was to-night.” 

“Hm!” said the surgeon. “Yes. That’s plenty, steward. Give 
a that. Raise his head a little, corporal. Now he’ll come round 

right.’ 

Driving homeward that night, Colonel Maynard musingly re- 
marked,— 

“ Did you see that splendid fellow who fainted away ?” 

“No,” answered his wife, “ you all gathered about him so quickly 
and carried him away. I could not even catch a glimpse of him. 
But he had recovered, had he not?” 

“Yes. Still, I was thinking what a singular fact it is that occa- 
sionally a man slips through the surgeon’s examinations with such a 
malady as this, Now, here is one of the finest athletes and shots. in 
the whole army, a man who has been through some hard service and 
- stirring fights, has won a tip-top name for himself and was on the 
highroad to a commission, and yet this will block him effectually.” 

“Why, what is the trouble?” 

“Some affection of the heart. Why! Halloo! Stop, driver! 
Orderly, jump down and run back there. Mrs, Maynard has dropped 
her fan.— What was it, dear?” he asked, anxiously. “You started ; 
and you are white, and trembling.” 

“ I—I don’t know, colonel. Let us go home. It will be over in 
a minute. Where are Alice and Mr. Jerrold ? Call them, please. 
She must not be out riding after dark.” 

But they were not in sight; and it was considerably after dark 
when they reached the fort. Mr. Jerrold explained that his horse had 
picked up a stone and he had had to walk him all the way. 


IV. 


There was no sleep for Captain Chester the rest of the night, He 
went home, threw off his sword-belt, and seated himself in a big easy- 
chair before his fireplace, deep in thought. Once or twice he arose and 

restlessly up and down the room, as he had done in his excited 
talk with Rollins some few hours before. Then he was simply angry 
and mentative,—or declamatory. Now he had settled down into 
a very different frame of mind. He seemed awed,—stunned,—crushed. 
He had all the bearing and mien of one who, having defiantly pre- 
dicted a calamity, was thunderstruck by the verification of his prophecy. 
In all his determined arraignment of Mr. Jerrold, in all the harsh 
things he had said and thought of him, he had never imagined an 
such depth of scoundrelism as the revelations of the night foreshadowed. 
Chester differed from many of his brotherhood : there was no room for 
rejoicing in his heart that the worst he had ever said of Jerrold was 
unequal to the apparent truth. He took no comfort to his soul that 
those who called him cynical, crabbed, unjust, even malicious, would 
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now be compelled to admit he was right in his estimate. Like the best 
of us, Chester could not ordinarily say “ Vade retro” to the temptation 
to think, if not to say, “ Didn’t I tell you so?” when in every-day 
. affairs his dines views were proved well founded. But in the 
face of such a catastrophe as now appeared engulfing the fair fame of 
his regiment and the honor of those whom his colonel held dear, 
Chester could feel only dismay and grief. What was his duty in the 
light of the discoveries he had made? To the best of his belief, he 
was the only man in the garrison who had evidence of Jerrold’s 
absence from his own quarters and of the presence of some one at her 
window. He had taken prompt measures to prevent its being sus- 
pected by others. He purposely sent his guards to search along the 
cliff in the opposite direction while he went to Jerrold’s room and 
thence back to remove the tell-tale ladder. Should he tell any one 
until he had confronted Jerrold with the evidences of his guilt, and, 
wringing from him his resignation, send him far from the post before 
handing it in? Time and again he wished Frank Armitage were here. 
The youngest captain in the regiment, Armitage had been for years its 
adjutant and deep in the confidence of Colonel Maynard. He was a 
thorough soldier, a strong, self-reliant, courageous man, and one for - 
whom Chester had ever felt a warm esteem. Armitage was on leave 
of absence, however,—had been away some time on account of family 
matters, and would not return, it was known, until he had effected the 
removal of his mother and sister to the new home he had purchased 
for them in the distant East. It was to his company that Jerrold had 
been promoted, and there was friction from the very week that the 
handsome subaltern joined. 

Armitage had long before “taken his measure,” and was in no wise 
pleased that so lukewarm a soldier should have come to him as senior 
subaltern, They had a very plain talk, for Armitage was straight- 
forward as a dart, and then, as Jerrold showed occasional lapses, the 
captain shut down on some of his most cherished apace and, 
to the indignation of society, the failure of Mr. Jerrold to appear at 
one or two gatherings where he was confidently expected was speedily 
laid at his captain’s door. The recent death of his father kept Armi- 
tage from appearing in public, and, as neither he nor the major (who 
‘ commanded the regiment while Maynard was abroad) vouchsafed the 
faintest explanation, society was allowed to form its own conclusions, 
and did,—to the effect that Mr. Jerrold was a wronged and persecuted 
man. It was just as the Maynards arrived at Sibley that Armitage 
departed on his leave, and, to his unspeakable bliss, Mr. Jerrold suc- 
ceeded to the command of his company. This fact, mae with the 
charming relations which were straightway established with the colonel’s 
family, placed him in a position of independence and gave him oppor- 
tunities he had never known before. It was speedily evident that he 
was neglecting his military duties,—that Company B was running 
down much faster than Armitage had built it up,—and yet no man felt 
like speaking of it to the colonel, who saw it only occasionally on dress- 
parade, Chester had just about determined to write to Armitage him- 
self and suggest his speedy return, when this eventful night arrived. 
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Now he fully made up his mind that it must be done at once, and had 
seated himself at his desk, when the roar of the sunrise gun and the 
blare of the bugles warned him that reveille had come and he must again 
go to his nk Before he returned to his quarters another complica- 
tion, even more embarrassing, had arisen, and the letter to Armitage 
was postponed. 

e had received the “ present” of his guard and verified the pres- 
ence of all his prisoners, when he saw Major Sloat still standing out in 
the middle of the parade, where the adjutant usually received the re- 
ports of the roll-calls. Several company officers, having made their 
reports, were scurrying back to quarters for another snooze before break- 
fast-time or to get their cup of coffee before going out to the range, 
Chester strolled over towards him. 

“ What’s the matter, Sloat?” 

“Nothing much. The colonel told me to receive the reveille re- 
ports for Hoyt this week. He’s on general court-martial.” 

“Yes, I know all that. I mean, what are you waiting for?” 

“Mr. Jerrold again. There’s no report from his company.” 

“Have you sent to wake him?” 

“No; ll go myself, and do it thoroughly, too.” And the little 
major turned sharply away and ‘walked direct to the low range of 
bachelor quarters, dove under the piazza, and into the green door- 
way. \ 
Hardly knowing how to explain his action, Chester quickly fol- 
lowed, and in less than a minute was standing in the self-same parlor 
which, by the light of a flickering match, he had searched two hours 
before. Here he halted and listened, while Sloat pushed on into the 
bedroom and was heard vehemently apostrophizing some ni 

“Does the goverhment pay you for this sort of thing, I want to 
know? Get up, Jerrold! This is the second time you’ve cut reveille 
in ten days. Get up, I say!” And the major was vigorously shaking 
at something, for the bed creaked and groaned. 

“Wake up! I say, I’m blowed if I’m going to get up here day 
after day and have you sleeping. Wake, Nicodemus! Wake, you 
snoozing, snoring, open-mouthed masher. Come, now; I mean it.” 

drowsy, disgusted yawn and stretch finally rewarded his efforts. 
Mr. Jerrold at last opened his eyes, rolled over, yawned sulkily — 
and tried to evade his persecutor, but to no pu Like a little 
terrier, Sloat hung on to him and worried and se " 

“Oh, don’t! damn it, don’t !” growled the victim. “What do you 
want, anyway? Has that infernal reveille gone?” 

“Yes, and you’re absent again, and. no report from B Company. 
By the holy poker, if you don’t turn out and get it and report to me 
on the parade I’1l spot the whole gang absent, and then no matinée for 
you to-day, my buck. Come, out with you! I mean it. Hall says 
you and he have an engagement in town; and ’pon my soul I’ll bust 
it if you don’t come out.” 

And so, growling and complaining; and yet half laughing, Adonis 
rolled from his couch and began to get into his clothes. Chester’s 
blood ran cold, then boiled. Think of a man who could laugh like 
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that,—qnd remember ! 


Listen ! 
“Confound you, Sloat, J wouldn’t rout you out in this shabby way. 


Why couldn’t you let a man sleep? I’m tired half to death.” 

“ What have you done to tire you? Slept all yesterday afternoon, 
and danced perhaps a dozen times at the doctor’s last night. You've 
had more sleep than I’ve had, begad! You took Miss Renwick home 
before ’twas over, and mean it was of you, too, with all the fellows 
that wanted to dance with her.” 

“That wasn’t my fault: Mrs. Maynard made her promise to be 
home at twelve. You old cackler, that’s what sticks in your crop 
yet. You are persecuting me because they like me so much better than 
they do you,” he went on, laughingly now. “Come, now, Sloat, con- 
fess, it is all because you’re jealous. You couldn’t have that picture, 
and I could.” 

Chester fairly started. He had urgent need to see this young 
gallant,—he was staying for that purpose,—but should he listen to 
further talk like this? Too late to move, for Sloat’s answer came like 
a shot : 

“T bet you you never could!” 

“ But didn’t I tell you I had ?—a week ago ?” 

“ Ay, but I didn’t believe it. You couldn’t show it!” 

“Pshaw, man! Look here. Stop, though! Remember, on your 
honor, you never tell.” 

“On my honor, of course.” 

“ Well, there !” 

A drawer was opened. Chester heard a gulp of dismay, of genuine 
astonishment and conviction mixed, as Sloat muttered some half-articu- 
late words and then came into the front room. Jerrold followed, caught 
sight of Chester, and stopped short, with sudden and angry change of 
color. ; 

“T did not know you were here,” he said. 

“Tt was to find where you were that I came,” was the quiet answer. 

There was a moment’s silence. Sloat turned and looked at the 
two men in utter surprise. Up to this time he had considered Jerrold’s 
absence from reveille as a mere dereliction of duty which was ascriba- 
ble to the laziness and indifference of the young officer. So far as 
lay in his power, he meant to make him attend more strictly to busi- 
ness, and had therefore come to his quarters and stirred him up. But 
there was no thought of any serious trouble in his mind. His talk 
had all been roughly good-humored until—until that bet was men- 
tioned, and then it became earnest. Now, as he glanced from one man 
to the other, he saw in an instant that something new—something of 
unusual gravity—was impending. Chester, buttoned to the throat in 
his dark uniform, accurately gloved and belted, with pale, set, almost 
haggard face, was standing by the centre-table under the drop-light. 
Jerrold, only half dressed, his feet thrust into slippers, his. fingers 
nervously working at the studs of his dainty white shirt, had stopped 
short at his bedroom door, and, with features that grew paler every 
second and a dark scowl on his brow, was glowering at Chester. 
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“Since when has it been the duty of the officer of the day. to come 
around and hunt up officers who don’t happen to be out at reveille?” 
he asked. 

“It is not your absence from reveille I want explained, Mr. Jerrold,” 
was the cold and deliberate answer. “I wanted you at 3.30 this morn- 
ing, and you were not and had not been here.” 

An unmistakable start and shock ; a quick, nervous, hunted glance 
around the room, so. cold and pallid in the early light of the August 
morning ; a clutch of Jerrold’s slim brown hand at the bared throat. 
But he rallied gamely, strode a step forward, and looked his superior 
full in the face. Sloat marked the effort with which he cleared awa 
the huskiness that seemed to clog his larynx, but admired the spun 
with which the young officer returned the senior’s shot : 

“What is your authority here, I would like to know? What 
business has the officer of the day to want me or any other man not on 
guard? Captain Chester, you seem to forget that I am no longer your 
second lieutenant, and that I am a company conimander like yourself. 
Do you come by Colonel Maynard’s order to search my quarters and 
y vane me? If-so, say so at once; if not, get out.” And Jerrold’s’ 

ce was growing black with wrath, and his big lustrous eyes were wide 
awake now and fairly snapping. 

Chester leaned upon the table and deliberated a moment. He stood 
— coldly, distrustfully eying the excited lieutenant, then turned to 

oat : 

“T will be responsible for the roll-call of Company B this morning, 
Sloat. I have a matter of grave importance to bring up to this—this 
gentleman, and it is of a private nature. Will you let me see him 
alone ?” 

“Sloat,” said Jerrold, “don’t go yet. I want you to stay. These 
are my quarters, and I recognize your right to come here in search of 
me, since I was not at reveille; but I want a witness here to bear me 
out. I’m too amazed yet—too confounded by this intrusion of Captain 
Chester’s to grasp the situation. I never heard of such a thing as this. 
Explain it, if you can.” 

“Mr. Jerrold, what I have to ask or say to you concerns you alone. 
It is not an official matter. It is as man to man I want to see you, 
alone and at once. Now will you let Major Sloat retire ?” 

Silence for a moment. The angry flush on Jerrold’s face was dying 
away, and in its place an ashen pallor was spreading from throat to 
brow; his lips were twitching ominously, Sloat looked in consterna- 
tion at the sudden change. 

“Shall I go?” he finally asked. 

Jerrold looked long, fixedly, searchingly in the set face of the officer 
of the day, breathing hard and heavily. What he saw there Sloat could 
not imagine. At last his hand dropped by his side; he made a little 
motion with it, a slight wave ree the door, and again dropped it 
nervously. His lips seemed to frame the word “Go,” but he never 
glanced at the man whom a moment before he so masterfully bade to 
stay ; and Sloat, sorely puzzled, left the room. 

Not until his footsteps had died out of hearing did Chester speak : 


a 
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“ How soon can you leave the post ?” 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“How soon can you pack up what you need to take and—get 
away ?” 

“‘Get away where? What on earth do you mean?” 

“You must know what I mean! ‘You must know that after last 
night’s work you quit the service at once and forever.” 

“T don’t Sle anything of the kind; and I defy you to prove the 
faintest thing.” But Jerrold’s fingers were twitching, and his eyes had 
lost their light. 

“Do you suppose I did not recognize you?” asked Chester. 

“ When nae see 2?” gulped Jerrold. 

“When I seized you and you struck me 

“T never struck you. I don’t know what you mean.” 

“My God, man, let us end this useless fencing. The evidence I 
have of your last night’s scoundrelism would break the strongest record. 
For the regiment’s sake,—for the colonel’s sake,—let us have no public 
scandal, It’s awful enough as the thing stands. Write your resignation, 
give it to me, and leave,—before breakfast if you can.” 

“T’ve done nothing to resign for. You know perfectly well I 
haven't.” | 

“Do you mean that such a crime—that a woman’s ruin and disgrace 
—isn’t enough to drive you from the service?” asked Chester, tingling 
in every nerve and longing to clinch the shapely, swelling throat in his 
clutching fingers. “God of heaven, Jerrold! are you dead to all sense 
of decency ?” 

“Captain Chester, I won’t be bullied this way. I may not be im- 
maculate, but no man on earth shall talk to me like this! I deny your 
insinuations. I’ve done nothing to warrant your words, even if—if you 
did come sneaking around here last night and find me absent. You 
can’t prove a thing. You-——” 

“What! When I saw you,—almost caught you! By heaven! 
I wish the sentry had killed you then and there. I never dreamed of 
such hardihood.” 

“‘'You’ve done nothing but dream. By Jove, I believe you’re sleep- 
walking yet. What on earth-do you mean by catching and killing me? 
*Pon my soul I reckon you’re crazy, Captain Chester.” And color was 
gradually coming back again to Jerrold’s face, and confidence to his 
tone. 

“Enough of this, Mr. Jerrold. Knowing what you and I both 
know, do you refuse to hand me your resignation ?” 

“Of course I do.” * 3 

“Do you mean to deny to me where I saw you last night?” 

“T deny your right to question me. I deny anything,—everything. 
I believe you simply thought you had a clue and could make me tell. 
Suppose I was out last night.. I don’t believe you know the faintest 
thing about it.” 

“Do you want me to report the whole thing to the colonel ?” 

“Of course I don’t. Naturally, I want him to know nothin 
about my being out of quarters; and it’s a thing that no officer would 
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think of reporting another for. You'll only win the contempt of every © 

ntleman in the regimen: if you do it. t will it do you?— 
Toa me from going to town for a few days, I suppose. What earthly 
business is it of yours, anyway ?” 

“ Jerrold, I can stand this no longer. I ought to shoot you in your 

tracks, I believe. You’ve brought ruin and misery to the home of my 
warmest friend, and dishonor to the whole service, and you talk of two 
or three days’ stoppage from going to town. If I can’t bring you to 
your senses, by God! the colonel shall.” And he wheeled and left the 
room. ; 
For a moment Jerrold stood stunned and silent. It was useless to 
attempt reply. The captain was far down the walk when he sprang to 
the door to call him again. Then, hurrying back to the bedroom, he 
hastily dressed, muttering angrily and anxiously to himself as he did 
so. He was thinking deeply, too, and every movement betrayed ner- 
vousness and trouble, Returning to the front door, he gazed out upon 
the parade, then took his forage-cap and walked rapidly down towards 
the adjutant’s office. The orderly bugler was tilted up in a chair, lean- 
ing half asleep against the whitewashed front, but his was a weasel nap, 
for he sprang up and saluted as the young officer approached. 

“Where did Major Sloat go, orderly ?” was the hurried question. 


“Over towards the stables, sir. Him and Captain Chester was 
here together, and they’re just gone.” 

“Run over to the quarters of B Company and tell. Merrick I want 
him cm away. Tell him to come to my quarters.” And thither Mr. 


Jerrold returned, seated himself at hjs desk, wrote several lines of a note, 
tore it into fragments, began again, wrote another which seemed not en- 
tirely satisfactory, and was in the midst of a third when there came a 
quick step and a knock at the door. Opening the shutters, he glanced 
out of the window. A gust of wind sent some of the papers whirling 
and flying, and the bedroom door banged shut, but not before some few 
half-sheets of paper had fluttered out upon the parade, where other little 
flurries of the morning breeze sent them sailing over towards the colonel’s 

uarters. Anxious only for the coming of Merrick and no one else, Mr. 

errold no sooner saw who was at the front door than he closed the 
shutters, called, “Come in!” and a short, squat, wiry little man, dressed 
in the fatigue-uniform of the infantry, stood at the door-way to the hall. 

“Come in here, Merrick,” said the lieutenant, and Merrick came. 

“‘ How much is it you owe me now ?—thirty-odd dollars, I think ?” 
, ° “T believe it is, lieutenant,” answered the man, with shifting eyes 
and general uneasiness of mien. 

“You are not ready to pay it, I suppose; and you got it from me 
when we left Fort Raines, to help you out of that scrape there.” 

The soldier looked down and made no answer. 

“ Merrick, I want a note taken to town at once. I want you te 
take it and get it to its address before eight o’clock. I want you to say 
no word to a soul. MHere’s ten dollars. Hire old Murphy’s horse 
across the river and go. If you are put in the -house when you 
- get back, don’t say a word; if you are tried by garrison court for 
crossing the bridge or absence without leave, plead guilty, make no 
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defence, and I’ll pay you double your fine and let you off the thirty 
dollars. But if you fail me, or tell a soul of your errand, I’ll write to 
—you know who, at Raines. Do you understand, and agree ?” 

“Tdo. Yessir.” 

“Go and get ready, and be here in ten minutes,” 

Meantime, Captain Chester had followed Sloat to the adjutant’s 
office. He was boiling over with indignation which he hardly knew 
how to control. He found the gray-moustached subaltern tramping in 
great eo up and down the room, and the instant he entered was 
greeted with the inquiry,— 

“ What’s gone wrong? What’s Jerrold been doing ?” 

“Don’t ask me any questions, Sloat, but answer. It is a matter 
of honor. What was your bet with Jerrold ?” 

“T oughtn’t to tell that, Chester. Surely it cannot be a matter 
mixed up with this.” 

“T can’t explain, Sloat. What I ask is unavoidable. Tell me 
about that bet.” ; 

“‘ Why, he was so superior and airy, you know, and was trying to 
make me feel that he was so much more intimate with them all at the 
colonel’s, and that he could have that picture for the mere asking ; and 
I got mad, and bet him he never could.’ 

“Was that the day you shook hands on it?” 

“ Yes,” : , 

“ And that was her picture—the picture, then—he showed you this 
morning.” 

“Chester, you heard the conversation: you were there: you know 
that I’m on honor not to tell.” 

“Yes, I know. That’s quite enough.” 


V. 


Before seven o’clock that same morning Captain Chester had come 
to the conclusion that only one course was left open for him. After the 
brief talk with Sloat at the office he had increased the perplexity and 
distress of that easily-muddled soldier by requesting his company in a 
brief visit to the stables and corrals. A “square” and reliable old 
veteran was the quartermaster sergeant who had charge of those es- 
tablishments ; Chester had known him for years, and his fidelity and 
honesty were matters the officers of his former regiment could not too 

highly commend. When Sergeant Parks made an official statement 
there was no shaking its solidity. He slept in a little box of a house 
close by the entrance to the main stable, in- which were kept the private 
horses of several of the officers, and among them Mr. Jerrold’s ; and 
it was his boast that, day or night, no,horse left that stable without his 
knowledge. The old man was superintending the morning labors of 
the stable-hands, and looked up in surprise at. so early a visit from the 
officer of the day. 

“Were you here all last night, sergeant?” was Chester’s abrupt 
question. 

“ Certainly, sir, and up until one o’clock or more.” 
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“Were any horses out during the night,—any officers’ ‘horses, I 
mean ?”” 

“No, sir, not one.” 

“T thought possibly some officers might have driven or ridden to 
town.” 

‘No, sir. The only horses that crossed this threshold going out 
last night were Mr. Sutton’s team from town. They were put up here 
until near one o’clock, and then the doctor sent over for them. I 
locked up right after that, and can swear nothing else went out.” 

Chester entered the stable and looked curiously around. Presently 
his eye lighted on a tall, rangy bay horse that was being groomed in a 
wide stall near the door-way. 

“That’s Mr. Jerrold’s Roderick, isn’t it?” . ; 

“Yes, sir. He’s fresh as a daisy, too,—hasn’t been out for three 
days,—and Mr. Jerrold’s going to drive the dog-cart this morning.” 

Chester turned away. 

“Sloat,” said he, as they left the stable, “if Mr. Jerrold was awa 
from the post last night,—and you heard me say he was out of his 
quarters,—could he have gone any way except afoot, after what you 
heard Parks say ?” 

“Gone in the Suttons’ outfit, I suppose,” was Sloat’s cautious 
answer. 

“In which event he woyld have been seen by the sentry at the 
bridge, would he not ?” 

“ Ought to have been, certainly.” 

“Then we'll go back to the guard-house.” And, wonderingly and 
uncomfortably, Sloat followed. He had long since begun to wish he 
had held his peace and said nothing about the confounded roll-call. 
. He hated rows of any kind. He didn’t like Jerrold, but he would 
have crawled ventre @ terre across the wide parade sooner than see a 
scandal in the regiment he loved ; and it was becoming apparent to his 
sluggish faculties that it was no mere matter of absence from quarters 
that was involving Jerrold. Chester was all aflame over that picture- 
business, he remembered, and the whole drift of his present inves- 
tigation was to prove that Jerrold was not absent from the but 
absent only from his quarters. If so, where had he spent his time 
until nearly four? Sloat’s heart was heavy with vague apprehension. 
He knew that Jerrold had borne Alice Renwick away from the party 
at an unusually early hour for such things to break up. He knew 
that he and others had protested against such desertion, but she de- 
clared it could not be helped. He remembered another thing,—a 
matter that he thought of at the time, only from another point of view. 
It now seemed to have significance bearing on this very matter; for 
Chester suddenly asked,— Baan 

“‘Wasn’t it rather odd that Miss Beaubien was not here at the . 
dance? She has never missed one, seems to me,-since Jerrold began 
spooning with her last year.” 

“ Why, she was here.” 

“She was? Are you sure? Rollins never spoke of it; and we 
had been talking of her. I inferred from what he said that she was 
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not there at all, And I saw her drive homeward with her mother 
right after parade: so it didn’t occur to me that she could have come 
out again, all that distance, in time for the dance. Singular! Why 
shouldn’t Rollins have told me?” 

Sloat grinned: a dreary sort of smile it was, too. “You go into 
society so seldom you don’t see these thin I’ve more than sus- 
see | Rollins of being quite ready to admire Miss Beaubien himself ; 
and since Jerrold be her he has had plenty of opportunity.” 

“Great guns! I never thought of it! If I’d known she was to 
be there I’d have gone myself last night. How did she behave to 
Miss Renwick ?” 

“‘ Why, sweet and smiling, and chipper as you please. If anything, 
I think Miss Renwick was cold and distant to her. I couldn’t make 
it out at all.” 

“ And did Jerrold dance with her?” 

“Once, I think, and they had a talk out on the piazza,—just a 
minute. I happened to be at the door, and couldn’t help seeing it; 
and what got me was this: Mr. Hall came out with Miss Renwick on 
his arm ; they were chatting and laughing as they passed me, but the 
moment she caught sight of Jerrold and ‘Miss Beaubien she stopped, 
and said, ‘I think I won’t stay out here ; it’s too chilly,’ or something 
like it, and went right in; and then Jerrold dropped Miss Beaubien 
and went after her. He just handed the young lady over to me, saying 
he was engaged for next dance, and skipped.” 

“ How did she like that? Wasn’t she furious?” 

“No. That’s another thing that got me. She smiled after him, all 
sweetness, and—well, she did say, ‘I count upon you,—you’ll be there,’ 
and he nodded. Oh, she was bright as a button after that.” 

“What did she mean ?—be ‘ where,’ do you suppose? Sloat, this all 
means more to me, and to us all, than I can explain.” 

“T don’t know. I can’t imagine.” 

“ Was it to see her again that night ?” 

“T don’t know at all. If it was, he fooled her, for he never went 
near her again. Rollins put her in the carriage.” 

“Whose? Did she come out with the Suttons?” 

“Why, certainly. I thought you knew that.” 

“ And. neither old Madame Beaubien nor Mrs. Sutton with them? 
What was the old squaw thinking of ?” 

By this time they had neared the guard-house, where several of the 
men were seated awaiting the call for the next relief. All arose at 
the shout of the sentry on Number One, turning out the guard for the 
officer of the day. Chester made hurried and impatient acknowledg- 
ment of the salute, and called to the sergeant to send him the sentry 
who was at the bridge at one o’clock. It turned out to be a young 
soldier who had enlisted at the post only six months before and was 
already known as one of the most intelligent and promising candidates 
for a corporalship in the garrison. aia Z 

“Were you on duty at the bridge at one o’clock, Carey ?” asked the 
captain. 
ad | i My relief went on at 11.45 and came off at 1.45.” 

— 
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«What persons passed your post during that time ?” 

“ There was a squad or two of men coming back from town on 
-I halted them, sir, and Corporal Murray came down and passed them in.” 

“T don’t mean coming from town. Who went the other way?” . 

“Only one carriage, sir,—Mr. Sutton’s.” 

“Could you see who were in it ?” 

“Certainly, sir: it was right under the lamp-post this end of the 
bridge that I stood when I challenged. Lieutenant Rollins answered 
for aca and passed them out. He was sitting beside Mr. Sutton as 
they drove up, then jumped out and gave me the countersign and bade 
them good-night right there.” 

“ Rollins again,” thought Chester. ‘“ Why did he keep this from 
me?” 

“‘ Who were in the carriage?” he asked. 

“Mr. Sutton, sir, on the front seat, driving, and two young ladies 
on the back seat.” 

“ Nobody else?” ‘ 

“Not a soul, sir. I could see in it plain as day. One lady was 
Miss Sutton, and the other Miss Beaubien. I know I was surprised at 
seeing the latter, because she drove home in her own carriage last even- 
ing right after parade. I was on post there at that hour too, sir. The 
second relief is on from 5.45 to 7.45.” 

“That will do, Carey. I see your relief is forming now.” 

As the officers walked away and Sloat silently plodded along beside 
his dark-browed senior, the latter turned to him: 

“T should say that there was.no way in which Mr. Jerrold could 
have gone townwards last night. Should not you?” 

“ He might have crossed the bridge while the third relief was on, 
and got a horse at the other side.” ; . 

“‘ He didn’t do that, Sloat. I had already questioned the sentry on 
that relief. It was the third that I inspected and visited this morning.” 

“Well, how do you know he wanted to go to town? Why couldn’t 
he have gone up the river, or out to the range? Perhaps there was a 
little game of ‘ draw’ out at camp.” : 

“There was no light in camp, much less a little game of draw, 
after: eleven o’clock.: You know well enough that there is nothing of 
that kind going on with Gaines in command. That isn’t Jerrold’s 
game, even if those fellows were bent on ruining their eyesight and 
nerve and spoiling the chance of getting the men on the division and 
army teams. I wish it were his game, instead of what it is!” 

“Still, Chester, he may have been out in the country somewhere. 
You seem bent on the conviction he was up to mischief here, around 
this post. I. won’t ask you what you mean; but there’s more than one 
way of getting to: town if a man wants to very bad.” 

“How? Of course he can take a skiff and row down the river; 
but he’d never be back in time for reveille. There goes six o’clock, 
and I must get home and shave and think this over. Keep your own 
counsel, no matter who asks you. If you hear any questions or talk 
about shooting last night, you know nothing, h nothing, and saw 
nothing.” 

VoL. XL.—62 
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“Shooting last night!” exclaimed Sloat, all agog with eagerness 
and excitement now. ‘“ Where was it? Who was it?” 

But Chester turned a deaf ear upon him, and walked away. He- 
wanted to see Rollins, and went straight home. 

“ Why didn’t you tell me Miss Beaubien was out here last night ?” 
was the question he asked as soon as he had entered the room where, 
all aglow from his cold bath, the youngster was dressing for breakfast. 
He colored vividly, then laughed. 

“Well, you never gave me much chance to say anything, did you? 
You talked all the time, as I remember, and suddenly vanished and 
slammed the door. I would have told you had you asked me.” But 
all the same it was evident for the first time that here was a subject 
Rollins was shy of mentioning. 

“ Did you go down and see them across sentry post ?” 

“Certainly. Jerrold asked me to. He said he had to take Miss 
Renwick home, and was too tired to come back,—was going to turn in. 
I was glad to do anything to he civil to the Suttons.” 

“Why, I’d like to know? They have never invited you to the 
house or shown you any attention whatever. You are not their style 
at all, Rollins, and I’m glad of.it. It wasn’t for their sake you stayed 
there until one o’clock instead of being here in bed. I wish—” and he 
looked wistfully, earnestly, at his favorite now, “I wish I could think 
it wasn’t for the sake of Miss Beaubien’s black eyes and aboriginal 
beauty.” 

“ Look here, captain,” said Rollins, with another rush of color to 
his face; “ you don’t seem to fancy Miss Beaubien, and—she’s a friend 
of mine, and one I don’t like to hear slightingly spoken of. You said a 
good deal last night that—well, wasn’t pleasant to hear.” 

“T know it, Rollins. I beg your pardon. I didn’t know then that 
you were more than slightly acquainted with her. I’m an old bat, and 

0 out very little, but some things are pretty clear to my eyes, and— 
on’t you be falling in love with Nina Beaubien, That is no match for 
ou.” . 

“T’m sure you never had a word to say against her father. The 
old colonel was a perfect type of the French gentleman, from all I 
hear.” . 

“Yes, and her mother is as perfect a type of a Chippewa squaw, if 
she is only a half-breed and ‘hime to ate a sixteenth, llitis, 
there’s Indian blood enough in Nina Beaubien’s little finger to make 
me afraid of her. She is strong as death in love or hate, and you must 
have seen how she hung on Jerrold’s every word all last winter. You 
must know she is not the girl to be lightly-dropped now.” 

“She told me only a day or two ago they were the best of friends 
and had never been anything else,” said Rollins, hotly. oS 

“ Has it gone that far, my boy? I had not thought it so bad, by 
any means. It’s no use talking with a man who has lost his heart: 
his reason goes with it.” And Chester turned away. 

“You don’t know anything about it,” was all poor Rollins could 
think of as a suitable thing to shout after him; and it made no more 
impression than it deserved. ; 
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As has been said, Captain Chester had decided before seven o’clock 
that but one course lay open to him in the matter as now developed. 
Had Armitage been there he would have had an adviser, but there was.no 
other man whose counsel he cared to seek. Old Captain Gray was as 
bitter against Jerrold as Chester himself, and with even better reason 
for he knew well the cause of his little daughter’s listless manner an 
tearful eyes. She had been all radiance and joy at the idea of comin 
to Sibley and being near the great cities, but not one happy look 
he seen in her sweet and wistful face since the da of her arrival. 
Wilton, too, was another captain who disliked Jerrold; and Chester’s 
rugged sense of fair play told him that it was not among the enemies 
of the young officer that he should now seek advice, but that if he had - 
a friend among the older and wiser heads in the regiment it was due to 
him that that older and wiser head be given a chance to think a little 
for Jerrold’s sake. And there was not one among the seniors whom he 
could call upon. As he ran over their names, Chester for the first time 
realized that his ex-subaltern had not a friend among the captains and 
senior officers now on duty at the fort. His indifference to duties, his 
airy foppishness, his conceit and self-sufficiency, had all served to create 
a feeling against him; and this had been intensified by his conduct 
since coming to Sibley. The youngsters still kept up jovial relations 
with and professed to like him, but among the seniors there were many 
men who had only a nod for him on meeting. Wilton had epitomized 
the situation by saying he “had no use for a masher,” and poor old 
os had one day scowlingly referred to him as “the professional 

uty. 

In view of all this feeling, Chester would gladly have found some 
man to counsel further delay; but there was none. He felt that he 
must inform the colonel at once of the fact that Mr. Jerrold was absent 
from his quarters at the time of the firing, of his belief that it was 
Jerrold who struck him and sped past the sentry in the dark, and of 
his conviction that the sooner the young officer was called to account 
for his. strange conduct the better. As to the episodes of the ladder, 
the lights, and the form at the dormer-window, he meant, for the present 
at least, to lock them in his heart. 

But he forgot that others too must have heard those shots, and that 
others too fica. i be making inquiries. 


VI. 


A lovely morning it was that beamed on Sibley and the broad and 
beautiful valley of the Cloudwater when once the sun got fairly above 
the moist horizon, Mist and vapor and heavy cloud all seemed swal- 
lowed up inthe gathering, glowing warmth, as though the King of 
Day risen athirst and drained the welcoming cup of nature. It 
must have rained at least a little during the darkness of the night, for 
dew there could have been none with skies so heavily overcast, and yet the 
short smooth turf on the parade, the leaves upon the little shade-trees 
around the quadrangle, and all the beautiful vines here on the trellis- 
work of the colonel’s veranda, shone and sparkled in the radiant light. 
The roses in the little garden, and the old-fashioned morning-glory 
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vines over at the east side, were all a-glitter in the flooding sunshine 
when the bugler came out from a glance at the clock in the adjutant’s 
office and sounded “sick-call” to the indifferent ear of the garrison. 
Once each day, at 7.30 A.m., the doctor trudged across to the hospital 
and looked over the half-dozen “ hopelessly healthy” but would-be in- 
valids who wanted to get off guard duty or a morning at the range. 
Thanks to the searching examination to which every soldier must be 
subjected before he can enter the service of Uncle Sam, and to the dis- 
ciplined order of the lives of the men at Sibley, maladies of any serious 
nature were almost unknown. It was a gloriously healthy post, as 
everybody admitted, and, to judge from the specimen of young-woman- 
hood that came singing, “blithe and low,” out among the roses this 
same joyous morning, exuberant physical well-being was not restricted 
to the men. 

A fairer picture never did dark beauty present than Alice Renwick, 
as she bent among the bushes or reached high among the vines in search 
of her favorite flowers. Tall, slender, willowy, yet with exquisitely- 
rounded form; slim, dainty little hands and feet; graceful arms and 
wrists all revealed in the flowing sleeves of her snowy, web-like gown, 
fitting her and displaying her sinuous grace of formas gowns so seldom 
do to-day. And then her face !—a glorious picture of rich, ripe, tropi- 
cal beauty, with its great, soulful, sunlit eyes, heavily shaded though 
they were with those wondrous lashes; beautiful, too, in contour as 
was the lithe body, and beautiful in every feature, even to the rare and 
dewy curve of her red lips, half opened as she sang. She was smiling 
to herself, as she crooned her soft, murmuring melody, and every 
little while the great dark eyes glanced over towards the shaded doors 
of Bachelors’ Row. ‘There was no one up to watch and tell: why 
should she not look thither, and even stand one moment peering under 
the veranda at a darkened window half-way down the row, as though 
impatient at the non-appearance of some familiar signal? . How came 
the laggard late? How slept the knight while here his lady stood im- 
patient? She twined the leaves and roses in a fragrant knot, ran 
lightly within and laid them on the snowy cloth beside the colonel’s 
seat at table, came forth and plucked some more and fastened them, 
blushing, blissful, in the lace-fringed opening of her gown, through 
which, soft and creamy, shone the perfect neck. 


“ Daisy, tell my fortune, pray: 
He loves me not,—he loves me,” 


she blithely sang, then, hurrying to the gate, shaded her eyes with the 
shapely hand and gazed intently. “*T'was nearing eight,—ncaring 
breakfast-time. But some one was coming. Horrid! Captain Chester, 
of all men! Coming, of course, to see papa, and papa not yet down, 
and mamma had a headache and had decided not to come down at all, 
she would breakfast in her room. What girl on earth when looking 
and longing and waiting for the coming of a graceful youth of twenty- 
six would be anything but dismayed at the substitution therefor of a 
bulky, heavy-hearted captain of forty-six, no matter if he were still 
unmarried ? And yet her smile was sweet and cordial. 
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“Why, good-morning, Captain Chester. I’m so glad to see you 
this bright day. Do come in and let me give you a rose. Papa will 
soon be down.” And she opened the gate and held forth one long, 
slim hand. He took it slowly, as though in a dream, raising his fo 
cap at the same time, yet making no reply. He was looking at her far 
more closely than he imagined. How fresh, how radiant, how fair and 
gracious and winning! Every item of her attire was so ef re and white 
and spotless; every fold and curve of her gown seemed charged with 
subtile, delicate fragrance, as faint and sweet as the shy and modest wood- 
violet’s. She noted his silence and his haggard eyes. She noted the 
intent gaze, and the color mounted straightway to her forehead. 

“ And have you no word of greeting for me?” she blithely laughed, 
striving to break through the awkwardness of his reserve, “or are you 
worn out with your night watch as officer of the day ?” 

He fairly started. Had she seen him, then? Did she know it was 
he who stood beneath her window, he who leaped in chase of that 
scoundrel, he who stole away with that heavy tell-tale ladder? and, 
knowing all this, could she stand there smiling in his face, the incarna- 
tion of maiden innocence and beauty? . Impossible! Yet what could 
she mean ? 

“How did you know I had so long a vigil ?” he asked, and the 
cold, strained tone, the half-averted eyes, the pallor of his face, all 
struck her at once. Instantly her manner changed : 

“Qh, forgive me, captain. I see you are all worn out; and I’m 
keeping you here at the gate. Come to the piazza and sit down. T’ll 
tell papa you are here, for I know you want to see him.” And she 
tripped lightly away before he could reply, and rustled up the stairs. 
He could hear her light tap at the colonel’s door, and her soft, clear, 
flute-like voice: “‘ Papa, Captain Chester is here to see you.” 

Papa indeed! She fa to him and of him as though he were 
her own. He treated her as though she were his flesh and blood, 
—as though he loved her devotedly. Even before she came had not 
they been prepared for this? Did not Mrs. Maynard tell them that 
Alice had become enthusiastically devoted to her step-father and con- 
sidered him the most knightly and chivalric hero she had ever seen? 
He could hear the colonel’s hearty and loving tone in reply, and then 
she came fluttering down again: 

“ Papa will be with you in five minutes, captain. But won’t you let 
- give you some coffee? It’s all ready, and you look so tired,—even 
ill. 

“T have had a bad night,” he answered, “ but I’m growing old, and 
cannot stand sleeplessness as you young people seem to.” 

Was she faltering? He watched her eagerly, narrowly, almost 
wonderingly. Not a trace of confusion, not a sign of fear; and yet 
had he not seen her, and that other figure? 

“T wish you could sleep as I do,” was the prompt reply. “TI was 
in the land of dreams ten minutes after my head touched the pillow, 
and mamma made me come home early last night because of our 
journey to-day. You know we are going down to visit Aunt Grace, 
Colonel Maynard’s sister, at Lake Sablon, and mamma wanted me to 
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be looking my freshest and best,” she said, “and I never heard a thing 


till reveille.” 
His eyes, sad, penetrating, doubting,—yet self-doubting, too,— 


‘ searched her very soul. Unflinchingly the dark orbs looked: into his,— 
"even pityingly ; for she quickly spoke again : 


“Captain, do come into the breakfast-room and have some coffee. 
You have not breakfasted, I’m sure.” 

He raised his hand as though to repel her offer,—even to put her 
aside. He must understand her. He could not be hoodwinked in this 
way. 
‘ie Pardon me, Miss Renwick, but did you hear nothing strange last 
night or early this morning? Were you not disturbed at all?” 

“T? No, indeed!’ ‘True, her face had changed now, but there 
was no fear in her eyes. It was a look of apprehension, perhaps, of 
concern and curiosity mingled, for his tone betrayed that something 
had happened which caused him agitation. 

“ And you heard no shots fired ?” 

“Shots! No! Oh, Captain Chester! what does it mean? Who 
was shot? Tell me!” 

And now, with paling face and wild apprehension in her eyes, she 
turned and gazed beyond him, past the vines and the shady veranda, 
across the sunshine of the parade and under the old piazza, searching 
that still closed and darkened window. 

“Who?” she implored, her hands clasping nervously, her eyes 
returning eagerly to his face. 

“Tt was not Mr. Jerrold,” he answered, coldly. “He is unhurt, 
so far as shot is concerned.” 

“Then how is he hurt? Is he hurt at all?” she persisted; and 
then as she met his gaze her eyes fell, and the burning blush of maiden 
shame surged up to her forehead. She sank upon a seat and covered 
her face with her hands. . 

“T thought of Mr. Jerrold, naturally. He said he would be over 
early this morning,” was all she could find to say. 

“T have seen Lies, and presume he will come. To all appearances, 
he is the last man to suffer from last night’s affair,” he went on, relent- 
lessly,—almost brutally—but she never winced. “It is odd you did 
not hear the shots. I thought yours was the northwest room,—this 
one?” he indicated, pointing overhead. 

“So it is, and I slept there all last night and heard nothing,—not 
a thing. Do tell me what the trouble was.” 

Then what was there for him to say? The colonel’s footsteps were 
heard upon the stair, and the colonel, with extended hand and beaming 
face and cheery welcome, came forth from the open door-way : 

“Welcome, Chester! I’m glad you’ve come just in time for break-_ 
fast. Mrs. Maynard won’t be down. She slept badly last night, and 
is sleeping now. What was the firing last night? I did not hear it at 
the time, but the orderly and old Maria the cook were discussing it as . 
I was shaving.” 

“Tt is that I came to see you about, colonel. I am the man to hold 
responsible,” : 
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“No prisoners got away, I hope?” 
“No, sir. Nothing, I fear, that would seem to justify my action. 
I ordered Number Five to fire.” 

‘“‘ Why, what on earth could have happened around there,—almost 
back of us?” said the colonel, in surprise. 

“ T do not know what had happened, or what was going to happen.” 
' And Chester paused a moment, and glanced towards the door through 
which Miss Renwick had retired as soon as the colonel arrived. T 
old soldier seemed to understand the glance. “She would not listen,” 
he said, proudly. 

“T know,” explained Chester. “I think it best that no one but you 
' should hear anything of the matter for the present until I have investi- 
gated further. It was nearly half-past three this morning as I got 
around here on Five’s post, inspecting sentinels, and came suddenly in 
the darkness upon a man carrying a ladder on his shoulder. I ordered 
him to halt. The reply was a violent blow, and the ladder and I were 
dropped at the same instant, while the man sprang into space. and 
darted off in the direction of Number Five. I followed quick as I 
could, heard the challenge and the cries of halt, and shouted to Leary 
to fire. He did, but missed his aim in the haste and darkness, and the © 
man got safely away. Of course there is much talk and speculation 
about it around the post this morning, for several people heard the 
shots besides the guard, and, although I told Leary and others to say 
nothing, I know it is already generally known.” 

“Oh, well, come in to breakfast,” said the colonel. ‘“ We'll talk it 
over there.” 

“Pardon me, sir, I cannot. I must get back home before guard- 
mount, and Rollins is probably waiting to see me now. I—I could 
not discuss it at the table, for there are some singular features about 
the matter.” 

“Why, in God’s name, what?” asked the colonel, with sudden and 
deep anxiety. 

_ “Well, sir, an officer of the garrison is placed in a compromising 
ition by this affair, and cannot or will not explain.” 

“Who?” 

“Mr. Jerrold, sir.” 

“Jerrold! Why, I got a note from him not ten minutes ago saying 
he had an engagement in town and asking permission to go before 
aac ue , if Mr. Hall was ready. Hall wanted to go with him, 

errold wrote, but Hall has not applied for permission to leave the 
post. 

“Tt is Jerrold who is compromised, colonel. I may be all 
in my suspicions, all wrong in reporting the matter to you at all, but in 
my perplexity-and distress I see no jm way. Frankly, sir, the mo- 
ment I caught sight of the man he looked like Jerrold ; and two minutes 
after the shots were fired I inspected Jerrold’s quarters. He was not 
there, though the lamps were burning very low in the bedroom, and his 
bed had not been. occupied at all. When you see Leary, sir, he will 
tell you that he also thought it must be Mr. Jerrold.” 
“The young scapegrace !—been off to town, I suppose.” 
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“Colonel,” said Chester, quickly, “ you—not I—must decide that. 
I went to his quarters after reveille, and he was then there, and resented 
my visit and questions, admitted that he had been out during the night, 
but refused to make any statement to me.” 

“Well, Chester, I will haul him up after breakfast. Possibly he 
had- been up to the rifle-camp, or had driven to town after the doctor’s — 
party. Of course that must be stopped ; but I’m glad you missed him. 
It, of course, staggers a man’s judgment to be knocked down, but if you 
had killed him it might have been as serious for you as this knock-down 
blow will be for him. That is the worst phase of the matter. What 
could he have been thinking of? He must have been either drunk or 
mad ; and he rarely drank. Oh, dear, dear, dear, but that’s very bad, 
—very bad,—striking the officer of the day! Why, Chester, that’s the 
worst thing that’s happened in the regiment since I took command of 
- it. It’s about the worst thing that could have happened to us. Of 
course he must go in arrest. I'll see the adjutant right after breakfast. 
I'll be over early, Chester.” And with grave and worried face the 
colonel bade him adieu. 

As he turned away, Chester heard him saying again to himself, 
“ About the worst thing he could have done !—the worst thing he could 
have done!’ And the captain’s heart sank within him. What would 
the colonel say when he knew how far, far worse was the foul wrong 
Mr. Jerrold had done to him and his? 


VII. 


Before guard-mounting—almost half an hour before his usual time 
for appearing at the office—Colonel Maynard hurried in to his desk, 
sent the orderly for Captain Chester, and then the clerks in the ser- 
geant-major’s room heard him close and lock the door. As the subject 
of the shooting was already under discussion among the men there 
assembled, this action on- the part of the chief was considered highly 
significant. It was hardly five minutes before Chester came, looked 
surprised at finding the door locked, knocked, and was admitted. 

The look on the haggard face at the desk, the dumb misery in the 
eyes, the wrath and horror in it all, carried him back twenty years to 
that gloomy morning in the casemates when the story: was passed 
around that Captain Maynard had lost a wife and an intimate friend 
during the previous night. Chester saw at a glance that, despite his 
precautions, the blow had come, the truth been revealed at one fell 
swoop. 

«Tock the door again, Chester, and come here. JI have some 
questions to ask you.” 

The captain silently took the chair which was indicated by a wave 
of the colonel’s hand, and waited. For a moment, no word more was 
spoken. The old soldier, white and trembling strangely, reseated him- 
self at the desk, and covered his face with his hands. ‘Twice he drew 
them with feebly stroking movement over his eyes, as though to rally 
the stunned faculties and face the trying ordeal. Then a shiver | 
through his frame, and with sudden lift of the head he fixed his gaze 
on Chester’s face and launched the question, — 
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“Chester, is there any kindness to a man who has been through 
what I have in telling only half a tale, as you have done?” 

The captain colored red. “I am at a loss to answer you, colonel,” 
he said, after brief reflection. ‘“ You know far.more than you did half 
an hour ago, and what I knew I could not bear to tell you as yet.” 

“My God! my God! ‘Tell me all, and tell me at once. Here, 
man, if you need stimulant to your indignation and cannot speak with- 
out it, read this, I found it, open, among the rose-bushes in the gar- 
den, where she must have dropped it when out there with you. Read 
it. Tell me what it means; for, God knows, I can’t believe such a 
thing of her.” 

He handed Chester a sheet of note-paper. It was moist and blurred 
on the first , but the inner pages, though damp, were in good con- 
dition. The first, second, and third pages were closely covered in a 
bold, nervous hand that Chester knew well. It was Jerrold’s writing, 
beyond a doubt, and Chester’s face grew hot as he read, and his heart 
turned cold as stone when he finished the last hurried line. 


“My Daruine,— 

“T must see you, if only for a moment, before you leave. Do not 
let this alarm you, for the more I think the more I am convinced it is 
only a bluff, but Captain Chester discovered my absence. early this 
morning when spying around as usual, and now he claims to have 
knowledge of our secret. Even if he was on the terrace when I got 
back, it was too dark for him to recognize me, and it seems impossible 
that he can have got any real clue. He a perhaps, and thinks 
to force me-to confession ; but I would guard your name with my life. 
Be wary. Act as though there were nothing on earth between us, and 
if we cannot meet until then I will be at the dépét with the others to 
see you off, and will then have a letter ready with full particulars 
and instructions. It will be in the first thing I hand to you. Hide it 
until you can safely read it. Your mother must not be allowed a 
glimmer of suspicion, and then you are safe. As for me, even Chester 
cannot make the colonel turn against me now. My jealous one, my 
fiery sweetheart, do you not realize now that I was wise in showing her 
so much attention? A thousand kisses. Come what may, they cannot 
rob us of the past. HowaArp. 


“TI fear you heard and were alarmed by the shots just after I left 
you. All was quiet when I got home.” 


It was some seconds before Chester could control himself suf- 
ficiently to speak. “I wish to God the bullet had gone through his 
heart !” he said. 

“Tt has gone through mine,—through mine! This will kill her 
mother. Chester,” cried the colonel, springing suddenly to his feet, 
“she must not know it. She must not dream of it. I tell you it 
would stretch her in the dust, dead, for she loves that child with all her 
8 , with all her being, I believe, for it ig two mother-loves in one. 
She a son, older than Alice by several years, her first-born,—her 
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glory, he was,—but the boy inherited the father’s passionate and im- 
pulsive nature. He loved a girl utterly beneath him, and would have 
married her when he was only twenty. There is no question that he 
loved her well, for he refused to give her up, no matter what his father 
threatened. They tried to buy her off, and she scorned them. Then 
they had a letter written, while he was sent abroad under pretence that 
he should have his will if he came back in a year unchanged. By Jove, 
it seems she was as much in love as he, and it broke her heart. She 
went off and died somewhere, and he came back ahead of time because 
her letters had ceased, and found it all out. There was an awful scene. 
He cursed them both,—father and mother,—and left her senseless at 
his feet; and from that day to this they never heard of him, never 
could get the faintest report. It broke Renwick,—killed him, I guess, 
for he died in two years; and as for the mother, you would not think 
that a woman so apparently full of life and health was in desperate 
danger. She had some organic trouble with the heart years ago, they 
tell De, and this experience has developed it so that now any great emo- 
tion or sudden shock is perilous. Do you not see how doubly fearful 
this comes to us? Chester, I have weathered one awful storm, but I’m 
old and broken now. This—this beats me. Tell me what to do.” 

The captain was silent a few moments. He was thinking intently. 

“‘ Does she know you have that letter?” he asked. 

Maynard shook his head: “I looked back as I came away. She 
was in the parlor, singing softly to herself, at the very moment I 
picked it up, lying open.as it was right there among the roses, the first 
words staring me in the face, I meant not to read it,—never dreamed 
it was for her,—and had turned over the page to look for the super- 
scription. There was none, but there I saw the signature and that 

ostscript about the shots. That startled me, and I read it here just 
fore you came, and then could account for your conduct,—somethin 
I could not do before. God of heaven! would any man believe it o 
her? It is incredible! Chester, tell me everything you know now,—., 
even everything you suspect. I must see my way clear.” ie 

And then the captain, with halting and reluctant tongue, told his 
story: how he had stumbled on the ladder back of the colonel’s 
quarters and learned from Number Five that some one had been prowl- 
ing back of Bachelors’ Row ; how he retyrned there afterwards, found 
the ladder at the side-wall, and saw the «ll form issue from her win- 
dow ; how he had given chase and been knocked breathless, and of his 
suspicions, and Leary’s, as to the identity of the stranger. 

The colonel bowed his head still deeper, and groaned aloud. » But 
he had still other questions to ask. 

“Did you see—any one else-at the window ?” 

“Not while he was there.” 

» “At any time, then,—before or after?” And the colonel’s eyes 
would take no denial. 

“T saw,” faltered Chester, “fhobody. The shade was pulled up 
while I was standing there; after I had ee on the ladder. I sup- 
posed the noise of my stumble had awak her.” 


“ And was that all? ° Did you see nothing more?” 
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“ Colonel, I did see, afterwards, a woman’s hand and arm closing 
the shade.” Go 

“My God! And she told me she slept the night through,—never 
waked or heard a sound !” 

“ Did you hear nothing yourself, colonel ?”” 

“Nothing. When she came home from the party she stopped a 
moment, saying something to him at the door, then came into the 
lib and kissed me good-night. I shut up the house and went 
to bed: about half-past twelve, and her door was closed when I went to 
our room.” 3 , 

“So there were two closed doors, yours and hers, and the broad hall 
between you ?” 

“Certainly. We have the doors open all night that lead into the 
rear rooms, and their windows. This gives us abundant fir. Alice 
always has the hall door closed at night.’ 

“ And Mrs, Maynard,—was she asleep?” _~ 

“No. Mrs. Maynard was lying awake, and seemed a little restless 
and disturbed. Some of the women had been giving her some hints 
about Jerrold and fretting her. You know she took a strange fancy to 
him at the start. It was simply because he reminded her so strongly 
of the boy she had lost. She told me so. But after a little she began 
to discover traits in him she did not like, and then his growing in- 
timacy with Alice worried her. She would have put a stop to the doc- 
tor’s party,—to her going with him, I mean,—but the en ent was 
made some days ago. Two or three days since, she warned Alice not 


to trust him, she says; and it is really as much on this as any other. 


account that we decided to get her away, off to see her aunt Grace. 
Oh, God!. how blind we are! how blind we are!” And poor old 
Maynard bowed his head and almost groaned aloud. 

_ Chester rose, and, in his characteristic way, began tramping ner- 


vously up and down. There was a knock at thedoor. “The adjutant’s 


compliments, and ’twas time for guard-mount. Would the colonel 
’ wish to see him -before he went out?” asked the orderly. 

“T ought to go, sir,” said Chester. “TI am old officer of the day, 
and there will be just time for me to get into full uniform.” 

“ Let them go on without you,” said Maynard. “I cannot spare 
you now. Send word to that effect. Now,—now about this man,— 
this Jerrold. What is the best thing we can do?—of course I know 
what he most deserves ;—but what is the best thing under all the cireum- 
stances? Of course my wife and Alice will leave to-day. She was still 
sleeping when I left, and, pray God, is not dreaming of this. It was 


nearly two before she closed her eyes last night; and I, too, slept — 


badly. You have seen him. What does he say?” . 

“Denies everything,—anything,—challenges me to prove that he 
was absent from, his house more than five minutes,—indeed, I could 
not, for he may have come in just after I left,—and pretended utter 
ignorance of my meaning when I accused him of striking me before I 
ordered the sentry to fire. Of course it is*all useless now. When I 
confront him with this letter he must give in. Then let him resign and 


get away as quietly as possible before the end of the week. No one 
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need know the causes. Of course shooting is what he deserves; but 
shooting demands explanation. It is better for your name, hers, and 
all, that he should be allowed to live than that the truth were sus- 

, as it would be if he were killed. Indeed, sir, if I were you I 
would take them to Sablon, keep them away for a fortnight, and leave 
him to me. It may be even judicious to let him go on with all his 
duties as though nothing had happened, as though he had simply been 
absent from reveille, and let the whole matter drop like that until all 
remark and curiosity is lulled ; then you can send her back to Europe 
or the East,—time enough to decide on that; but I will privately tell 
him he must quit the service in six months, and show him why. It 
isn’t the way it ought to be settled ; it probably isn’t the way Armitage 
would do it; but it is the best thing that occurs to me. One thing is 
certain: $ou and they ought to get away at once, and he should not be 
permitted to see her again. I can run the post a few days and explain 
matters after you go.” 

The colonel sat in wretched silence a few moments; then he arose: 

“Tf it were not for her danger,—her heart,—I would never drop 
the matter here,—never! I would see it through to the bitter end. 
But you are probably right as to the prudent course to take. I'll get 
them away on the noon train: he thinks they do not start until later. 
Now I must go and face it. My God, Chester! could you look at that 
child and realize it? Even now, even now, sir, I believe—I believe, 
someway—somehow—she is innocent.” 

“God grant it, sir!” 

And then the colonel left the office, avoiding, as has been told,a_ 
word with any man. Chester buttoned the tell-tale letter in an inner 
pocket, after having first folded the sheet lengthwise and then enclosed 
it in a long official envelope. The officers, wondering at the colonel’s 
distraught appearance, had come thronging in, hoping for information, 
and then had gone, unsatisfied and disgusted, practically turned out by 
their crabbed senior captain. The ladies, after chatting aimlessly about _ 
the quadrangle for half an hour, had decided that Mrs. Maynard must 
be ill, and, while most of them awaited the result, two of their number 
went to the colonel’s house and rang at the bell. A servant appeared : 
“Mrs. Maynard wasn’t very well this morning, and was breakfasting 
in her room, and Miss Alice was with her, if the ladies would please 
excuse them.” And so the emissaries returned unsuccessful, Then, 
too, as we have seen, despite his good intention of keeping matters 
hushed as much as possible, Chester’s nervous irritability had got the 
better of him, and he had made damaging admissions to Wilton of 
the existence of a cause of worriment and perplexity, and this Wilton 
told without compunction. And then there was another excitement, 
that set all tongues wagging. very man had heard what Chester said, 
that. Mr. Jerrold must not quit the garrison until he had first come and 
seen the temporary commanding officer, and Hall had speedily carried 
the news to his friend. 

“Are you ready to go?” askedgMr. Jerrold, who was lacing his 
boots in the rear room. | 
“No. I’ve got to go andtget into ‘cits’ first.” 
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“ All right. Go, and be lively! Ill wait for you at Murphy’s, 
beyond the bridge, provided you say nothing about it.” 

“‘-You don’t mean you are going against orders?” 

“Going? Of course I am. I’ve got old Maynard’s permission, 
and if Chester means to revoke it he’s got to get his adjutant here inside 
of ten seconds. What you tell me isn’t official. I’m off now!” 

And when the adjutant returned to Captain Chester it was with the 
information that he was too late: Mr. Jerrold’s dog-cart had crossed 
the bridge five minutes earlier. 

Perhaps an hour later the colonel sent for Chester, and the captain 
went to his house. The old soldier was pacing slowly up and down the 
parlor floor. 

“T wanted you a moment. A singular thing has me ee You 
know that ‘ Directoire’ cabinet photo of Alice? My wife always kept 
it on her dressing-table, and this morning it’s gone. That Pee 
silver filigree thing—was found behind a sofa-pillow in Alice’s room, 
and she Sociined she has no idea how it got there. Chester, is there 
any new significance in this?” 

The captain bowed assent. 

“What is it?” 

“That photograph was seen by Major Sloat in Jerrold’s bureau- 
drawer at reveille this morning.” 

And such was the situation at Sibley the August day the colonel 
took his wife and her lovely daughter to visit Aunt Grace at Lake 
Sablon. 


VIII. 
In the big red omnibus that was slowly toiling over the dusty road 
several ngers were making their way from the railway-station to 


the hotel at Lake Sablon. Two of them were women of mature years, 
whose dress and bearing betokened lives of ease and comfort; another 
was a lovely brunette of less than twenty, the daughter, evidently, of 
one of these ladies, and an object of loving pride to both. These three 
seemed at home in their surroundings, and were absorbed in the packet 
of letters and papers they had just received at the station. It was evi- 
dent that they were not new arrivals, as were the other passengers, who 
studied them with the half-envious feelings with which new-comers at 
a summer resort are apt to regard those who seem to have been long 
established there, and who gathered from the scraps of conversation 
that they had merely been over to say good-by to friends leaving on the 
very train which brought in the rest of what we good Americans term 
“the ’bus-load.” There were women among the newly-arrived who 
inspected the dark girl with that calm, unflinching, impertinent scrutiny 
and half-audibly whispered comment which, had they been of the oppo- 
site sex, would hive warranted their being kicked out of the conveyance, 


but which was ignored by the fair object and her friends as completely 
as were the commentators themselves. There were one or two men in 
the omnibus who might readily have been forgiven an admiring glance 
or two at so bright a vision of girlish beauty as was Miss Renwick this 
August afternoon, and they had 


looked ; but the one who most attracted 
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the notice of Mrs. Maynard and Aunt Grace—a tall, stalwart, dis- 
tinguished-looking party in gray travelling-dress—had taken his seat 
close to the door and was deep in the morning’s paper before they were 
fairly away from the station. 

Laying down the letter she had just finished reading, Mrs. Maynard 
glanced at her daughter, who was still engaged in one of her own, and 
evidently with deep interest. 

“From Fort Sibley, Alice?” 

“Yes, mamma, all three,—Miss Craven, Mrs. Hoyt, and—Mr. 
Jerrold. Would you like to see it?” And, with rising color, she held 
forth the one in her hand. 

“Not now,” was the answer, with a smile that told of confidence 
. and gratification both. “It is about the german, I suppose?” 

“Yes. He thinks it outrageous that we should not be there,—says 
it is to be the prettiest ever given at the fort, and that Mrs. Hoyt and 
Mrs. Craven, who are the managers for the ladies, had asked him to 
lead. He wants to know if we cannot possibly come.” 

“ Are you not very eager to go, Alice? I should be,” said Aunt 
Grace, with sympathetic interest. 

“Yes, I am,” answered Miss Renwick, reflectively. “It had been 
arranged that it should come off next week, when, as was supposed, we 
would be home after this visit. It cannot be postponed, of course, 
because it is given in honor of all the officers who are gathered there 
for the rifle-competition, and that will be all over and done with to-day, 
and they cannot stay beyond Tuesday next. We must give it up, 
auntie,” and she looked up smilingly, “and you have made it so 
lovely for me here that I can do it without a sigh. Think of that !— 
an army german !—and Fanny Craven says the favors are to be simply 
lovely. Yes, I did want to go, but papa said he felt unequal to it the 
moment he got back from Chicago, day before yesterday, and he cer- 
tainly does not look at all well: so that ended it, and I wrote at once 
to Mrs. Hoyt. This is her answer now.” 

“What does she say ?” 

“Qh, it is very kind of her: she wants me to come and be her 

uest if the colonel is too ill to come and mamma will not leave him. 
She says Mr. Hoyt will come down and escort me. But I would not 
like to go without mamma,” and the big dark eyes looked up wistfully, 
“and I know she does not care to urge papa when he seems so indis- 
posed to going.” 

Mrs. Maynard’s eyes were anxious and troubled now. She turned 
to her sister-in-law : 

“Do you think he seems any better, Grace? I do not.” 

“Tt is hard to say. He was so nervously anxious to get away to 
see the general the very day you arrived here that there was not a 
moment in which I could ask him about himself; and since his return 
he has avoided all mention of it beyond saying it is nothing but indi- 
gestion and he would be all right in a few days. I never knew him to 
suffer in that way in my life. Is there any regimental matter that can 
he troubling him ?” she asked, in lower tone. 

“Nothing of any consequence whatever. Of course the officers 
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feel chagrined over their defeat in the rifle-match. They had 

to stand very high, but Mr. Jerrold’s shooting was unexpectedly below 
the average, and it threw their team behind. But the colonel didn’t 
make the faintest allusion to it. That hasn’t worried him anywhere 
near as much as it has the others, I should judge.” 

“JT do not think it was all Mr. Jerrold’s fault, mamma,” said 
Miss Renwick, with gentle reproach and a very becoming flush. “I’m 
going to stand up for him, because I think they all blame him for 
other men’s poor work. He was not the only one on our team whose 
shooting was below former scores.” 

“They claim that none fell so far below their expectations as he, 
Alice. You know I am no judge of such matters, but Mr. Hoyt and 
Captain Gray both write the colonel that Mr. Jerrold had been taking 
no care of himself whatever and was entirely out of form.” 

“In any event I’m glad the cavalry did no better,” was Miss Ren- 
wick’s loyal response. ‘“ You. remember the evening we rode out to 
the range and Captain Gray said that there was the man who would 
‘win the first prize from Mr. Jerrold,—that tall cavalry sergeant who 
fainted away,—Sergeant McLeod; don’t you remember, mother? 
Well, he did not even get a place, and Mr. Jerrold beat him easily.” 

Something in her mother’s eyes warned her to be guarded, and, in 
that indefinable but unerring system of feminine telegraphy, called her 
attention to the man sitting by the door. Looking quickly to her 
right, Miss Renwick saw that he was intently regarding her. At the 
mention of Fort Sibley the stranger had low his paper, revealing 
a bronzed face clean-shaven except for the thick blonde moustache, 
and a pair of clear, steady, searching blue eyes under heavy brows 
and lashes, and these eyes were very deliberately yet respectfully fixed 
upon her own; nor were they withdrawn in proper confusion when 
detected. It was Miss Renwick whose eyes gave up the contest and 
returned in some sense of defeat to her sachin face. 

“What letters have you for the colonel?” asked Mrs. Maynard, 
coming au secours. 

“'Three,—two of them from his devoted henchman Captain Chester, 
who writes by every mail, I should imagine; and these he will go off 
into some secluded nook with and come back looking blue and worried. 
Then here’s another, forwarded from Sibley, too. I do not know this 
hand. Perhaps it is from Captain Armitage, who, they say, is to come 
back next month. Poor Mr. Jerrold !” 

“Why poor Mr. Jerrold?” asked Aunt Grace, with laughing in- 
terest, as she noted the expression on her niece’s pretty face. 

“ Because he can’t bear Captain Armitage, and——” 

“Now, Alice!” said her mother, reprovingly. “You must not take 
he view of the captain at all, Remember what the colonel said of 

im—— 

“Mother dear,” protested -Alice, laughing, “I have no doubt Cap- 
tain Armitage is the paragon of a soldier, but he is unquestionably a 
most unpleasant and ungentlemanly person in his conduct to the young 
officers. Mr. Hall has.told me the same thing. I declare, I don’t see 
how they can speak to him at all, he has been so harsh and discourteous 
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and unjust.” The color was rising in earnest now, but a warning glance 
in her mother’s eye seemed to check further words. There was an in- 
stant’s silence. Then Aunt Grace remarked,— 

“ Alice, your next-door neighbor has vanished. I think your vehe- 
mence has frightened him.” 

Surely enough, the big, blue-eyed man in tweeds had disappeared. 
During this brief controversy he had quickly and noiselessly let him- 
self out of the open door, swung lightly to the ground, and was out of 
sight among the trees. 

“Why, what a strange proceeding!” said Aunt Grace again. 
“We are fully a mile and a half from the hotel, and he means to walk 
it in this glaring sun.” 

Evidently he did. The driver reined up at the moment in response 
to a suggestion from some one in a forward seat, and there suddenly ap- 
peared by the wayside, striding out from the shelter of the sumachs, the 
athletic figure of the stranger. 

“Go ahead!” he called, in a deep chest-voice that had an unmis- 
takable ring to it,—the tone that one so readily recognizes in men 
accustomed to prompt action and command. “I’m going across lots.” 
And, swinging his heavy stick, with quick, elastic steps and erect car- 
riage the man in gray plunged into a wood-path and was gone. 

“ Alice,” said Aunt Grace, again, “that man is an officer, I’m sure, 
and you have driven him into exile and lonely wandering.. I’ve seen 
so much of them when visiting my brother in the old days before my 
marriage that even in civilian dress it is easy to tell some of them. 
Just look at that back, and those shoulders! He has been a soldier all 
his life. Horrors! suppose it should be Captain Armitage himself!” 

Miss Renwick looked genuinely distressed, as well as vexed. Cer- 
tainly no officer but Captain Armitage would have had reason to leave 
the stage. Certainly officers and their families occasionally visited 
Sablon in the summer-time, but Captain Armitage could hardly be 
here. There was comforting assurance in the very note she held in 
her hand. 

“Tt cannot be,” she said, “because Mr. Jerrold writes that they 
have just heard from him at Sibley. He is still at the sea-shore, and 
will not return fora month. Mr. Jerrold says he implored Captain 
Chester to let him have three days’ leave to come down here and have 
a sail and a picnic with us, and was told that it would be out of the 
question.” 

“Did he tell you any other news?” asked Mrs. Maynard, looking 
up from her letter again—“ anything about the german ?” 

“He says he thinks it a shame we are to be away and—well, read 
it yourself.” And she placed it in her mother’s hands, the dark eyes 
seriously, anxiously studying her face as she read, Presently Mrs. 
Maynard laid it down and looked again into her own, then, pointing to 
a certain passage with her finger, handed it to her daughter. 

“Men were deceivers ever,” she said, laughing, yet oracularly 
significant. 

And Alice Renwick could not quite control the start with which 
she read,— 
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“Mr. Jerrold is to lead with his old love, Nina Beaubien. 
make a capital pair, and she, of course, will be radiant—with Alice out 
of the way.” , 

“That is something Mr. Jerrold failed to mention, is it not?” 

Miss Renwick’s cheeks were flushed, and the dark eyes were filled 
with sudden pain, as she answered,— 

“T did not know she was there. She was to have gone to the 
Lakes the same day we left.” . 

“She did go, Alice,” said her mother, quietly, “ but it was only for 
a brief visit, it seems.” 

The colonel was not at their cottage when the omnibus reached the 
lake. Over at the hotel were the usual number of loungers gathered to 
see the new arrivals, and Alice presently caught sight of the colonel 
coming through the park. If anything, he looked more listless and 
dispirited than he had before they left. She ran down the steps to 
meet him, smiling brightly up into his worn and haggard face. 

“Are you feeling a little brighter, papa? Here are letters for 
you. 

He took them wearily, barely glancing at the superscriptions. 

“T had hoped for something more,” he said, and on into the 
little frame house which was his sister’s summer home. “Is your 
mother here?” he asked, looking back as he entered the door. 

“Tn the north room, with Aunt Grace, papa,” she answered ; and 
then once more and with graver face she began to read Mr. Jerrold’s 
letter. It was a careful study she was making of it this time, and not 
altogether a pleasant one. Aunt Grace came out and made some laugh- 
ing remark. at seeing her still so occupied. She looked up, pluckily 
smiling despite a sense of wounded pride, and answered,— 

“T am only convincing myself that it was purely on general prin- 
ciples that Mr. Jerrold seemed so anxious I should be there. He never 
wanted me to lead with him at all.” All the same it stung, and Aunt 
Grace saw and knew it, and longed to take her to her heart and com- 
fort her; but it was better so. She was finding him out unaided. 

She was still studying over portions of that ingenious letter, when 
the rustle of her aunt’s gown indicated that she was rising. She saw 
her move towards the steps, heard a quick, firm tread upon the narrow 
planking, and glanced up in surprise. There, uncovering his close- 
cropped head, stood the tall stranger, looking placidly up as he addressed 
Aunt Grace: 

“ Pardon me, can I see Colonel Maynard ?” 

“He is at home. Pray come up and take a chair. I will let him 
know. I—I felt sure you must be some friend of his when I saw you 

in the stage,” said the good lady, with manifest and apologetic uneasiness, 

“Yes,” responded the stranger, as he quickly ascended the steps 
and bowed before her, smiling quietly the while. “Let me intro- 
duce myself. I am Captain Armitage, of the colonel’s regiment,” 

‘ vs — knew 3 was ae Grace’s naar ‘a vee both 
ands uplifted in tragic ir she gave one horror-stricken glance at 
Allice and rushed into the house. : 

There was a moment’s silence; then, with burning cheeks, but 
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with brave eyes that looked frankly into his, Alice Renwick arose, 
came straight up to him, and held out her pretty hand. 

“Captain Armitage, I beg your pardon.” 

He took the extended hand and gazed earnestly into her face, while 
a kind—almost merry—smile lighted up his own. 

“ Have the boys given me such an uncanny reputation as all that?” 
he asked ; and then, as though tickled with the comicality of the situ- 
ation, he began to laugh. “ What ogres some of us old soldiers do 
become in the course of years! Do you know, young lady, I might 
never have suspected what a brute I was if it had not been for you? 
What a blessed thing it was the colonel did not tell you I was coming! 
You would never have given me this true insight into my character.” 

But she saw nothing to laugh at, and would not laugh. Her lovely 
face was still burning with blushes and dismay and full of trouble. 

“T do not look upon it lightly at all,” she said. “ It was unpardon- 
able in me to—to——” 

“To take so effective and convincing a method of telling a man of 
his grievous sins! Nota bit of it. I like a girl who has the cou 
to stand up for her friends. I shall congratulate Jerrold and Hall both 
when I get back, lucky fellows that they are!” And evidently Captain 
Armitage was deriving altogether too much jolly entertainment from her 
awkwardness. She rallied and strove to put an end to it. 

“Indeed, Captain Armitage, I do think the young officers sorely 
need friends and advocates at times. I never would have knowingly 
spoken to you of your personal responsibilities in the woes of Mr. Jer- 
rold and Mr. Hall, but since I have done so unwittingly I may as well 
define my position, especially as you are so good-natured with it all.” 
And here, it must be admitted, Miss Renwick’s beautiful eyes were 
shyly lifted to his in a most telling way. Once there, they looked 
squarely into the clear blue depths of his, and never flinched. “It 
seemed to me several times at Sibley that the young officers deserved 
more consideration and courtesy than their captains accorded‘them. It 
was not you alone that I heard of.” 

“T am profoundly gratified to learn that somebody ei. .s a brute,” 
he answered, trying to look grave, but with that irrepressible merriment 
twitching at the corners of his mouth and giving sudden gleams of his 
firm white teeth through the thick moustache, ‘ You are come to us 
just in time, Miss Renwick, and if you will let me come and tell you 
all my sorrows the next time the colonel pitches into me for something 
wrong in B Company, I’ll give you ful} permission to overhaul me for 
everything or anything I say and do to the youngsters. Is it a 
bargain?” And he held out his big, fitm hand. , 

“T think you are—very different frofa what I heard,” was all her 
answer, as she looked up in his eyes, twinkling as they were with fun. 
“Oh, we are to shake hands on it as a bargain? Is that it? Very 


well, then.” 
IX. 


When Captain Armitage left the cottage that *niggt he did not go 
at once to his own room. Brief as was the conversation ‘he had enjoyed 
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with Miss Renwick, it was all that Fate vouchsafed him for that date 
at least. The entire party went to tea together at the hotel, butim- — 
mediately thereafter the colonel carried Armitage away, and for two 
long hours they were closeted over some letters that had come from 
Sibley, and when the conference broke up and the wondering ladies saw 
the two men come forth it was late,—almost ten o’clock,—and the 
captain did not venture beyond the threshold of the sitting-room. He 
bowed and bade them a somewhat ceremonious good-night. His eyes 
rested—lingered—on Miss Renwick’s uplifted face, and it was the 
picture he took with him into the stillness of the summer night. 

The colonel accompanied him to the steps, and rested his hand upon 
the broad gray shoulder. 

“‘ God only knows how I have needed you, Armitage. This trouble 
has nearly crushed me, and it seemed as though I were utterly alone. 
T had the haunting fear that it was only weakness on my part and my 
love for my wife that made me stand out against Chester's propositions. 
He can only see guilt and conviction in every new phase of the case, 
and, though you see how he tries to spare me, his letters give no hope 
of any other conclusion.” 

Armitage pondered a moment before he answered. Then he slowly 

ke: 
pe Chester has lived a lonely and an unhappy life. His first experi- 
ence after graduation was that wretched affair of which you have told 
me. Of course I knew much of the particulars before, but not all. I 
respect Chester as a soldier and a gentleman, and I like him and trust 
him as a friend; but, Colonel Maynard, in a matter of such vital im- 

rtance as this, and one of such delicacy, I distrust, not his motives, 
but his judgment. All his life, practically, he has been brooding over 
the sorrow that came to him when your trouble came to you, and his 
mind is grooved: he believes he sees mystery and intrigue in matters 
that others might explain in an instant.” 

“ But think of all the array of evidence he has.” 

“ Enouygti,and more than enough, I admit, to warrant everything 
he has thoag#tt or said of the man; but——” 

“He simply puts it-this way. If he be guilty, can she be less? 
Is it possible, Armitage, that you are unconvinced ?” 

“Certainly Iam unconvinced. The matter has not yet been sifted. 
As I understand it, you have forbidden his confronting Jerrold with the 

roofs of his rascality until I get there. Admitting the evidence of the 

er, the picture, and the form at the window,—ay, the letter, too,— 

I am yet to be convinced of one thing. You must remember that his 

judgment is biassed by his early experiences. He fancies that no 
woman is proof against such fascinations as Jerrold’s.” 

“ And your belief?” 

“Is that some women—many women—are utterly above such a 
possibility.” 

Old ne wrung his comrade’s hand. “You make me hope 
in spite of myself,—m experiences,—my very senses, Armita 
I bate leaned on you ai a years that I dak you sorely oe 
this trial came. If you had been there, things might not have taken 
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this shape. He looks upon Chester—and it’s one thing Chester 
hasn’t forgiven in him—as a meddling old granny ; you remember the 
time he so spoke of him last year; but he holds you in respect, or is 
afraid of you,—which in a man of his calibre is about the same thing. 
It may not be too late for you to act. Then when he is disposed of once 
and for all, I can know what must be done—where she is concerned.” 

“ And under no circumstances can you question Mrs, Maynard ?” 

“No! no! If she suspected anything of this it would kill her. 
In any event, she must have no suspicion of it now.” 

“But does she not ask? Has she no theory about the missing 
photograph? Surely she must marvel over its disappearance.” 

“She does; at least, she did; but—I’m ashamed to own it, Armi- 
tage—we had to quiet her natural suspicions in some way, and I told her 
that it was my doing,—that I took it to tease Alice, put the photograph 
in the drawer of my desk, and hid the frame behind her sofa-pillow. 
Chester knows of the arrangement, and we had settled that when the 
picture was recovered from Mr. Jerrold he would send it to me.” 

Armitage was silent. A frown settled on his forehead, and it was 
evident that the statement was far from welcome to him. Presently he 
held forth his hand. - 

“Well, good-night, sir. I must go and have a quiet think over 
this. I hope you will rest well. You need it, colonel.” 

But Maynard only shook his head. His heart was too troubled 
for rest of any kind. He stood gazing out towards the park, where 
the tall figure of his ex-adjutant had disappeared among the trees. He 
heard the low-toned, pleasant chat of the ladies in the sitting-room, but 
he was in no mood to join them. He wished that Armitage had not 
. gone, he felt such strength and comparative hope in his presence ; 
but it was plain that even Armitage was confounded by the array of 
facts and circumstances that he had so painfully and slowly communi- 
cated to him. The colonel went drearily back to the room in which 
they had had their long conference. His wife and sister both hailed 
him as he passed the sitting-room door, and urged him to come and 
join them,—they wanted to ask about Captain Armitage, with whom 
it was evident they were much impressed; but he answered that he 
had some letters to put away, and he must attend first to that. 

Among those that had been shown to the captain, mainly letters 
from Chester telling of the daily events at the fort and of his surveil- 
lance in the case of Jerrold, was one which Alice had brought him two 
days before. This had seemed to him of unusual importance, as the 
others contained nothing that tended to throw new light on the case. 
It said,— 

“T am glad you have telegraphed for Armitage, and heartily ap- 
prove your decision to lay the whole case before him. I presume he 
can reach you by Sunday, and that by Tuesday he will be here at the 
fort and ready to act. This will be a great relief to me, for, do what 
I could to allay it, there is no concealing the fact that much speculation 
and gossip is afloat concerning the events of that unhappy night. 
Leary declares he has been close-mouthed; the other men on 
know absolutely nothing, and Captain Wilton is the only officer to 
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he has pledged himself to me to say nothing. Sloat, too, has an ink- 


ling, and a big one, that Jerrold is the suspected party; but I never . 


dreamed that anything had been seen or heard which in the faintest 
way connected your household with the matter, unti] yesterday. Then 
Leary admitted to me that two women, Mrs. Clifford’s cook and the 
doctor’s nursery-maid, had asked him whether it wasn’t Lieutenant 
Jerrold he fired at, and if it was true that he was trying to get in at 
the colonel’s back door. Twice Mrs. Clifford has asked me very sig- 
nificant questions, and three times to-day have officers made remarks to 
me that indicated their knowledge of the existence of some grave 
trouble. What makes matters worse is that Jerrold, when twitted 
about his absence from reveille, loses his temper and gets confused. 
There came near being a quarrel between him and Rollins at the mess 
a day or two since. He was saying that the reason he slept through 
roll-call was the fact that he had been kept up very late at the doctor’s 
party, and Rollins happened to come in at the moment and blurted out 
that if he was up at all it must have been after he left the party, and 
reminded him that he had left before midnight with Miss Renwick. 
This completely staggered Jerrold, who grew confused and tried to 
cover it with a display of anger. Now, two weeks ago Rollins was 
most friendly to Jerrold and stood up for him when I assailed him, 
but ever since that night he has had no word to say for him. When 
Jerrold played wrathful and accused Rollins of mixing in other men’s 
business, Rollins bounced up to him like a young bull-terrier, and I 
believe there would have been a row had not Sloat and Hoyt promptly 
. interfered. Jerrold apologized, and Rollins accepted the rocket but 
has avoided him ever since,—won’t speak of him to me, now that I 
have reason to want to draw him out. As soon as Armitage gets here 
he can do what I cannot,—find out just what and who is suspected and 
talked about. 


“Mr. Jerrold, of course, avoids me. He has been attending strictly - 


to his duty, and is evidently confounded that I did not press the matter 
of his-going to town as he did the day I forbade it. Mr. Hoyt’s being 
too late to see him personally gave me sufficient grounds on which to ex- 
cuse it; but he seems to understand that something is impending, and 
is looking nervous and harassed. He has not renewed his request for 
leave of absence to run down to Sablon. I told him curtly it was out 
of the question.” 

The colonel took a few strides up and down the room. It had 
come, then. The good name of those he loved was already besmirched 
by garrison gossip, and he knew that nothing but heroic measures could 
ever silence scandal. Impulse and the innate sense of “ fight” urged 
him to go at once to the scene, leaving his wife and her fair daughter 
here under his sister’s roof; but Armitage and common sense said no. 
He had placed his burden on those broad gray shoulders, and, though 
ill content to wait, he felt that he was bound. Stowing away the 
letters, too nervous to sleep, too worried to talk, he stole from the 
cottage, and, with hands clasped behind his back, with low-bowed head 
he strolled forth into the broad vista of moonlit road. 
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There were bright lights still burning at the hotel, and gay voices 
came floating wept. A the summer air. The piano, too, was thrumming 
.a waltz in the parlor, and two or three couples were throwing em- 


‘ penning, slowly-twirling shadows on the windows. Over in the bar- and 


billiard-rooms the click of the balls and the refreshing rattle of cracked 
ice told suggestively of the occupation of the inmates. Keeping on be- 
yond these distracting sounds, he slowly climbed a long, gradual ascent 
to the “bench,” or plateau above the wooded point on which were 
grouped the glistening white buildings of the pretty summer resort, and, 
having reached the crest, turned silently to gaze at the beauty of the 
scene,—at the broad, flawless bosom of a summer lake all sheen and 
silver from the unclouded moon. Far to the southeast it wound among 
the bold and rock-ribbed bluffs rising from the forest growth at their 
base to shorn and rounded summits. Miles away to the southward 
twinkled the lights of one busy little town; others gleamed and 
sparkled over towards the northern shore, close under the pole-star ; 
while directly opposite frowned a massive wall of palisaded rock, 
that threw, deep and heavy and far from shore, its long reflection in 
the mirror of water. There was not a breath of air stirring in the 
heavens, not a ripple on the face of the waters beneath, save where, close 
under the bold headland down on the other side, the signal-lights, 
white and crimson and green, creeping slowly along in the shadows, re- 
vealed one of the packets ploughing her steady way to the great marts 
below. Nearer at hand, just shaving the long strip of sandy, wooded 
point that jutted far out into the lake, a broad raft of timber, pushed 
y a hard-working, black-funnelled stern-wheeler, was slowly forging 
its way to the outlet of the lake, its shadowy edge sprinkled here and 
there with little sparks of lurid red,—the pilot-lights that gave warning 
of its slow and silent coming. Far down along the southern shore, 
under that black bluff-line, close to the silver water-edge, a glowing 
meteor seemed whirling through the night, and the low, distant rumble 
told of the “Atlantic Express” thundering on its journey. Here, 
along with him on the level plateau, were other roomy cottages, some 
dark, some still sending forth a guiding ray ; while long lines of white- 
washed fence gleamed ghostly in the moonlight and were finally lost in 
the shadow of the great bluff that abruptly shut in the entire point 
and plateau and shut out all further sight of lake or land in that di 
tion. Far beneath he could hear the soft plash upon the sandy shore 
of the little wavelets that came sweeping in the wake of the raft-boat 
and spending their tiny strength upon the strand; far down on the 
hotel point he could still hear the soft melody of the waltz; he re- 
membered how the band used to play that same air, and wondered why 
it was he used to like it; it jarred him now. Presently the distant 
crack of a whip and the low rumble of wheels were heard: the omni- 
bus coming back from the station with passengers from the night train. 
He was in no mood to see any one. He turned away and walked 
northward along the edge of the bench, towards the deep shadow of 
the great shoulder of the bluff, and presently he came to a long flight 
of wooden stairs, leading from the plateau down to the hotel, and here 
he stopped and seated himself awhile. He did not want to go home 
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yet. He wanted to be by himself,—to think and brood over his 


trouble. He saw the omnibus go round the bend and roll up to the 
hotel door-way with its load of pleasure-seekers, and heard the joyous 
welcome with which some of their number were received by waiting 
friends, but life had little of joy to him this night. He longed to go 
away,—anywhere, anywhere, could he only leave this haunting misery 
behind. He was so proud of his regiment; he had been so happy in 
bringing home to it his accomplished and gracious wife; he had been 
30 joyous in planning for the lovely times Alice was to have,—the 
social successes, the girlish triumphs, the garrison gayeties of which 
she was to be the queen,—and now, so very, very soon, all had turned 
to ashes and desolation! She was so beautiful, so sweet, winning, 
graceful. Oh, God! could it be that one so gifted could possibly be 
so base? He rose in nervous misery and clinched his hands high in 
air, then sat down again with hiding, hopeless face, rocking to and fro 
as sways a man in mortal pain. It was long before he rallied and 
again wearily arose. Most of the lights were gone; silence had settled 
down upon the sleeping point; he was chilled with the night air and 
the dew, and stiff and heavy as he tried to walk. Down at the foot of 
the stairs he could see the night-watchman making his rounds. He did 
not want to explain matters and talk with him: he would go around. 
There was a steep pathway down into the ravine that gave into the 
lake just beyond his sister's cottage, and this he sought and followed, 
moving slowly and painfully, but finally reaching the grassy level of . 
the pathway that connected the cottages with the wood-road up the 
bluff Trees and shrubbery were thick on both sides, and the path 
was shaded. He turned to his right, and came down until once more 
he was in sight of the white walls of the hotel standing out there on 
the.point, until close at hand he could see the light of his own 

entning like faithful beacon through the trees ; and then he stopped 

ort. 


A tall, slender figure—a man in dark, snug-fitting clothing—was 

creeping stealthily up to the cottage window. 

he colonel held his breath: his heart thumped violently: he 
waited,—watched. He saw the dark figure reach the blinds; he saw 
them slowly, softly turned, and the faint light gleaming from within ; 
he saw the figure peering in between the slats, and then—God ! was it 
possible?—a low voice, a man’s voice, whispering or hoarsely mur- 
muring a name: he heard a sudden movement within the room, as 
though the occupant had heard and were replying, “Coming.” His 
blood froze: it was not Alice’s room: it was his,—his and hers—his 
wife’s,—and_ that was surely her step approaching the window. Yes, 
the blind was quickly opened. A white-robed figure stood at the 
casement. He could see, hear, bear no more: with one mad rush he 
sprang from his lair and hurled himself upon the shadowy stranger. 

“You hound! who are you?” 

But ’twas no shadow that he grasped. A muscular arm was round 
him in a trice, a brawny hand at ‘his throat, a twisting, et leg was 
curled in his, and he went reeling back upon the springy turf, 
and wellnigh breathless. 
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When he could regain his feet and reach the casement the 
had vanished ; but Mrs. Maynard lay there on the floor within, a white 


and senseless heap. 
x. 


Perhaps it was as well for all parties that Frank Armitage con- 
cluded that he must have another whiff of tobacco that night as an 
incentive to the “think” he had promised himself. He had strolled 
through the park to the grove of trees out on the point and seated 
himself in the shadows. Here his reflections were speedily interrupted 
by the animated flirtations of a few couples who, tiring of the dance, 
came out into the coolness of the night and the seclusion of the grove, 
where their murmured words and soft laughter soon gave the captain’s 
nerves a strain they could not bear. He broke cover and betook him- 
self to the very edge of the stone retaining ‘wall out on the point. 

He wanted to think calmly and dispassionately ; he meant to weigh 
all he had read and heard and form his estimate of the gravity of the 
case before going to bed. He meant to be impartial,—to judge her as 
he would judge any other woman so compromised ; but for the life of 
him he could not. He bore with him the mute image of her lovely 
face, with its clear, truthful, trustful dark eyes. He saw her as she 
stood before him on the little porch when they shook hands on their 
laughing—or his laughing—compact, for she would not laugh. How 
perfect she was !—her radiant beauty, her uplifted eyes, so full of their 
self-reproach and regret at the speech she had made at his expense ! 
How exquisite was the grace of her slender, rounded form as she stood . 
there before him, one slim hand half shyly extended to meet the cordial 
clasp of his own! He wanted to judge and be just; but that image 
dismayed him. How could he look on this picture and then—on that, 
—the one portrayed in the chain of circumstantial evidence which the 
colonel had laid before him? It was monstrous! it was treason to 
womanhood! One look in her eyes, superb in their innocence, was too 
much for his determined impartiality. Armitage gave himself a mental 
kick for what he termed his imbecility, and went back to the hotel. 

“Tt’s no use,” he muttered. “I’m a slave of the weed, and can’t 
be philosophic without my pipe.” ; 

Up to his little box of a room he climbed, found his pipe-case and 
tobacco-pouch, and in five minutes was strolling out to the point once 
more, when he came suddenly upon the night-watchman,—a personage 
of whose functions and authority he was entirely ignorant. The man 
eyed him narrowly, and essayed to speak. Not knowing him, and 
desiring to be alone, Armitage pushed past, and was surprised to find 
that a hand was on his shoulder and the man at his side before he had 
gone a rod. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” said the watchman, gruffly, “but I don’t know 
you. Are you stopping at the hotel?” 

“Tam,” said Armitage, coolly, taking his pipe from his lips and 
blowing a cloud over his other shoulder, “And who may you be?” 

“T am the watchman; and I do not remember seeing you come 
to-day.” 
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“ Nevertheless I did.” 
“On what train, sir?” 

“This afternoon’s up-train.” 

“You certainly were not on the omnibus when it got here.” 

“Very true. I walked over from beyond the school-house.” 
“You must excuse me, sir. I did not think of that; and the 
manager requires me to know everybody. Is this Major Armitage?” - 

“ Armitage is my name, but I’m not a major.” : 

“Yes, sir; I’m glad to be set right. And the other gentleman,— 
him as was inquiring for Colonel Maynard to-night? He’s in the 
army, too, but his name don’t seem to be on the book. He only came 
in on the late train.” 

“ Another man to see Colonel Maynard?” asked the captain, with 
sudden interest. “Just come in, you say. I’m sure I’ve no idea. 
What was he like?” 

“T don’t know, sir.. At first I thought you was him. The driver 
told me he brought a gentleman over who asked some questions about 
Colonel Maynard, but he didn’t get aboard at the dépét, and he didn’t 
come down to the hotel,—got off somewhere up there on the bench, and 
Jim didn’t see him.” 

“ Where’s Jim?” said Armitage. ‘Come with me, watchman. I 
want to interview him.” 

Together they walked over to the barn, which the driver was just 
locking up after making everything secure for the night. 

“ Who was it inquiring for Colonel Maynard?” asked Armitage. 

“T don’t know, sir,” was the slow answer. “There was a man 
aboard as I was coming across the common there in the village at the 
station. There were several passen from the train, and some bag- 
gage: so he may have start skeet on foot but afterwards concluded 
to ride. As soon as I saw him get in I reined up and asked where he 
was going; he had no baggage nor nuthin’, and my orders are not to 
haul anybody except people of the hotel: so he came right forward 
through the ’bus and took the seat behind me and said ’twas all right, 
he was going to the hotel ; and he passed up a half-dollar. I told him 
that I couldn’t take the money,—that ’bus-fares were paid at the office, 
—and drove ahead. Then he handed me a cigar, and pretty soon he 
asked me if there were many people, and who Thad the cottages; and 
when I told him, he asked which was-Colonel Maynard’s, but he didn’t 
say he knew him, and the next thing I knew was when we got here to 
the hotel he wasn’t in the bus. He must have stepped back through 
all those passengers and slipped off up there on the bench. He was in 
it when we passed the little brown church up on the hill.” 

“ What’ was he like?” 

“T couldn’t see him plain. He stepped out from behind a tree as 
we drove through the common, and came right into the ’bus. It was 
dark in there, and all I know is he was tall and had on dark clothes. 
Some of the people inside must have seen him better; but they are all 
gone to bed, I suppose.” ! : 

“T will go over to the hotel and inquire, anyway,” said Armi 
and did so. The lights were turned down, and no one was there, but 
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could hear voices chatting in quiet tones on the broad, sheltered veranda 

without, and, going thither, found three or four men enjoying a quiet 

smoke. Armitage was a man of action. He stepped at once to the 
oup : 

wuts Pardon me, gentlemen, but did any of you come over in the 

omnibus from the station to-night ?” 

“T did, sir,” replied one of the party, removing his cigar and 
twitching off the ashes with his little finger, then looking up with the 
air of a man expectant of question. 

“The watchman tells me a man came over who was making in- 
quiries for Colonel Maynard. May I ask if you saw or heard of such 
a person ?” ’ 

“A gentleman got in soon after we left the station, and when the 
driver hailed him he went forward and took a seat near him. They 
had some conversation, but I did not hear it. I only know that he got 
out again a little while before we reached the hotel.” 

“Could you see him, and describe him? Iam a friend of Colo- 
nel Maynard's, an officer of his regiment,—which will account for my 
inquiry. 

MG Well, yes, sir. I noticed he was very tall and slim, was dressed 
in dark clothes, and wore a dark slouched hat well down over his fore- 
head. He was what I would call a military-looking man, for I noticed 
his walk as he got off; but he wore big spectacles,—blue or brown 
glass, I should say,—and had a heavy beard.” 

“ Which way did he go when he left the ’bus ?” 

“He walked northward along the road at the edge of the bluff, 
right up towards the cottages on the upper level,” was the answer. 

Armitage thanked him for his courtesy, explained that he had left 
the colonel only a short time before and that he was then expecting no 
visitor, and if one had come it was perhaps necessary that he should 
be hunted up and brought to the hotel. Then he left the porch and 
walked hurriedly through the park towards its northernmost limit. 
There to his left stood the broad roadway along which, nestling under 
shelter of the bluff, was ranged the line of cottages, some two-storied, 
with balconies and verandas, others low, single-storied affairs with a 
broad hall-way in the middle of each and rooms on .both north and 
south sides, Farthermost north on the row, almost hidden in the trees, 
and nearest the ravine, stood Aunt Grace’s cottage, where were domi- 
ciled the colonel’s household. It was in the big bay-windowed north 
room that he and the colonel had had their long conference earlier in 
the evening. The south room, nearly opposite, was used as their parlor 
and sitting-room. Aunt Grace and Miss Renwiek slept in the little 
front rooms north and south of the hall-way, aad the lights in their 
rooms were extinguished ; so, too, was that inthe parlor. All was 
darkness on the south and east. All was silence and peace as Armi- 
tage approached ; but just as he reached the shadow of the stunted oak- 
tree growing in front of the house his ears were startled by an agonized 
cry, a woman’s half-stifled shriek. He bounded up the steps, seized 
the knob of the door and threw his weight against it. It was firmly 
bolted within. Loud he thundered on the panels. “’Tis I,—Armi- 
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tage!” he called. He heard the quick patter of little feet; the bolt 
was slid, and he rushed in, almost stumbling against a trembling, terror- 
stricken, yet welcoming white-robed form,—Alice Renwick, barefooted, 
with her glorious wealth of hair tumbling in dark luxuriance all down 
over the pra night-dress,—Alice Renwick, with pallid face and wild 
‘imploring eyes. 

“ What is wrong?” he asked, in haste. 

“It’s mother,—her room,—and it’s locked, and she won’t answer,” 
was the gasping reply. 

Armitage sprang to the rear of the hall, leaned one second against 
the opposite wall, sent his foot with mighty impulse and muscled im-. 
pact against the opposing lock, and the door flew open with a crash. 
The next instant Alice was bending over her senseless mother, and the 

‘captain was giving a hand in much bewilderment to the panting colonel, 
who was striving to clamber in at the window. The ministrations of 
Aunt Grace and Alice were speedily sufficient to restore Mrs. Maynard. 
A teaspoonful of brandy administered by the colonel’s trembling hand 
helped matters materially. Then he turned to Armitage. 

“ Come outside,” he said. 

Once again in the moonlight the two men faced each other. 

“ Armitage, can you get a horse?” 

“Certainly. What then?” 

“Go to the station, get men, if possible, and head this fellow off. 
He was here again to-night, and it was not Alice he called, but my— 
but Mrs, Maynard. I saw him; I grappled with him right here at 
the aia where she met him, and he hurled me to grass as 
though I’d been a child. J want a horse! I want that man to-night. ~ 
How did he get away from Sibley ?” 

“Do you mean—do you think it was Jerrold?” 

“Good God, yes! Who else could it be? Disguised, of course, 
and bearded ; but the figure, the carriage, were just the same, and he 
came to this window,—to her window,—and called, and she answered. 
My God, Armitage, think of it !” 

“Come with me, colonel. ‘You are all unstrung,” was the captain’s 
answer as he led his broken friend away. At the front door he stopped 
one moment, then ran up the steps and into the hall, where he tapped 
lightly at the casement. 

“ What is it?” was the low response from an invisible source. 

“ Miss Alice?” 

“ Yes.” 

“The watchman is here now. I will send him around to the win- 
dow to keep guard until our return. The colonel is a little upset by 
the shock, and I want to attend to him. We are going to the hotel a 
moment before I: bring him home. You are not afraid to have him 
leave you ?” : 

“ Not now, captain.” 

Is Mrs. Maynard better ?” ; 

“Yes. She ae seems to know what has happened. Indeed, 
none of us do. What was it?” 

“A tramp, looking for something to eat, tried to open the blinds, 
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and the colonel was out here and made a jump at him. They hada 
scuffle in the shrubbery, and the tramp ‘got away. It frightened your 
mother: that’s the sum of it, I think.” 

“Ts papa hurt ?” 

“No: a little bruised and shaken,.and mad asa hornet. I think 
perhaps I’ll get him quieted down and sleepy in a few minutes, if you 
and Mrs. Maynard will be content to let him stay with me. I can 
talk almost any man drowsy.” 

“Mamma seems to worry for fear he is hurt.” 

“ Assure her solemnly that he hasn’t a scratch. He is simply 
-fighting mad, and I’m going to try and find the tramp. Does Mrs. 
Maynard remember how he looked ?” 

“She could not see the face at all. She heard some one at the 
shutters, and a voice, and supposed of course it was papa, and threw 
open the blind.” 

“Oh, I see. That’s all, Miss Alice. I’ll go back to the colonel. 
Good-night!” And Armitage went forth with a lighter step. 

“One sensation knocked endwise, colonel. I have it on the best 
of authority that Mrs. Maynard so fearlessly went to the window in 
answer to the voice and noise at the shutters simply because she knew 
you were out there somewhere and she supposed it was you. How 
simple these mysteries become when a little daylight is let in on them, 
after all! Come, I’m going to take you over to my room for a stiff 
glass of grog, and then after his trampship while you go back to 
bed P) 


“ Armitage, you seem to make very light of this night’s doings. 
What is easier than to connect it all with the trouble at Sibley ?” 

“Nothing was ever more easily explained than this thing, colonel, 
and all I want now is a chance to get that tramp. Then I'll go to 
Sibley ; and ’pon my word I believe that mystery can be made as com- 
monplace a piece of petty larceny as this was of vagrancy. Come.” 

But when Armitage left the colonel at a later hour and sought his 
own room for a brief rest he was in no such buoyant mood. A night- 
search for a tramp in the dense thickets among the bluffs and woods of 
Sablon could hardly be successful. It was useless to make-the attempt. 
He slept but little during the cool August night, and early in the morn- 
ing mounted a horse and trotted over to the railway-station. 

“Has any train gone northward since last night?” he inquired at 
the office. 

“ None that stop here,” was the answer. “The first train up comes 
along at 11.56.” 

“T want to send a despatch to Fort Sibley and get an answer with- 
out delay. Can you work it for me?” 

The agent nodded, and pushed over a package of blanks. Armi- 
tage wrote rapidly as follows : 


“ CapTaiIn CHESTER, 
“ Commanding Fort Sibley. 
“Ts Jerrold there? Tell him I will arrive Tuesday. Answer. 
“¥. ARMITAGE.” 
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It was along towards nine o’clock when the return m came 
clicking in on the wires, was written out, and handed to the tall soldier 
with the tired blue eyes. 

He read, started, crushed the paper in his hand, and turned from 
the office. The answer was significant : 


“ Lieutenant Jerrold left Sibley yesterday afternoon. Not yet re- 
turned. Absent without leave this morhing. 
“ CHESTER.” 


XI. 


Nature never vouchsafed to wearied man a lovelier day of rest than 
the still Sunday on which Frank Armitage rode slowly back from the 
station. The soft, mellow tone of the church-bell, tolling the summons 
for morning service, floated out from the brown tower, and was echoed 
back from the rocky cliff glistening in the August sunshine on the 
northern bluff. Groups of villagers hung about the steps of the little 
sanctuary and gazed with mild curiosity at the arriving parties from the 
cottages and the hotel. The big red omnibus came up with a load of 
worshippers, and farther away, down the vista of the road, ae 
could see others on foot and in carriages, all wending their way to church. 
He was in no mood to meet them. The story that he had been out 
pursuing a tramp during the night was pretty thoroughly circulated by 
this time, he felt drei and every one would connect his early ride to 
the station, in some way, with the adventure that the grooms, hostlers, 
cooks, and kitchen-maids had all been dilating upon ever since daybreak. 
He dreaded to meet the curious glances of the women, and the questions 
of the few men whom he had taken so far into his confidence as to ask 
about the mysterious person who came over in the stage with them. He 
reined up his horse, and then, seeing a little pathway leading into the 
thick wood to his right, he turned in thither and followed it some fifty 
yards among bordering treasures of coreopsis and golden-rod and wild 
luxuriance of vine and foliage. Dismounting in the shade, he threW 
the reins over his arm and let his horse crop the juicy grasses, while he 
seated himself on a little stump and fell to thinking again. He could 
hear the reverent voices of one or two visitors strolling about among the 
peaceful, flower-decked graves behind the little church and only a short 
stone’s-throw away through the shrubbery. He could hear the low, 
solemn voluntary of the organ, and presently the glad outburst of 
young voices in the opening hymn, but he knew that belated ones would 
still be coming to church, and he would not come forth from his covert 
until all were out of the way. Then, too, he was glad of a little lon 
time to think: he did not want to tell the colonel the result of hi 
morning investigations. 

To esi with : the watchman, the driver, and the two men whom 
he had questioned were all of an opinion as to the character of the 
stranger: “he was a military man.” The passengers described his 
voice as that of a man of education and social position; the driver 
and passengers declared his walk and carriage to be that of a soldier: 
he was taller, they said, than the tall, stalwart Saxon captain, but by 
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no means so heavily built. As to age, they could not tell: his beard 
was black and curly,—no gray hairs; his movements were quick and 
elastic ; but his eyes were hidden by those colored glasses, and his fore- 
head by the slouch of that broad-brimmed felt hat. 

At the station, while awaiting the answer to his despatch, Armitage 
had questioned the agent as to whether any man of that description had 
arrived by the night train from the north. He had seen none, he said, 
but there was Larsen over at ‘the post-office store, who came down on 
that train ; perhaps he could tell. Oddly enough, Mr. Larsen recalled 
just such a party,—tall, slim, dark, dark-bearded, with blue glasses 
and dark hat and clothes,—but he was bound for Lakeville, the station 
beyond, and he remained in the car when he, Larsen, got off. Larsen 
remembered the man well, because he sat in the rear corner of the 
smoker and had nothing to say to anybody, but kept reading a news- 
paper ; and the way he came to take note of him was that while stand- 
ing with two friends at that end of the car they happened to be right 
around the man. The Saturday evening train from the city is always 
crowded with people from the river towns who have been up to market 
or the matinées, and even the smoker was filled, with standing men 
until they got some thirty miles down. Larsen wanted to light a fresh 
cigar, and offered one to each of his friends: then it was found they 
had no matches, and one of them, who had been drinking a little and 
felt jovial, turned to the dark stranger and asked him for a light, and 
the man, without speaking, handed out a little silver match-box. It 
was just then that the conductor came along, and Larsen saw his ticket. 
It was a “round trip” to Lakeville: he was evidently going there for 
a visit, and therefore, said Larsen, he didn’t get off at Sablon Station, 
which was six miles above. 

But Armitage knew better. It was evident that he had quietly 
slipped out on the platform of the car after the regular passengers had 
got out of the way, and let himself off into the darkness on the side 
opposite the station. Thence he had an open and unimpeded walk of 
a few hundred yards until he reached the common, and then, when 
overtaken by the hotel omnibus, he could jump aboard and ride. 
There was only one road, only one way over to the hotel, and he could 
not miss it. ‘There was no doubt now that, whoever he was, the night 
visitor had come down on the evening train from the city; and his 
return ticket would indicate that he meant to go back the way he came. 
It was half-past ten when that train arrived. It was nearly midnight 
when the man appeared at the cottage window. It was after two when 
Armitage gave up the search and went to bed. It was possible for the 
man to have walked to Lakeville, six miles south, and reached the 
station there in abundant time to take the up-train which passed Sablon, 
without stopping, a little before daybreak. If he took that train, and 
if he was Jerrold, he would have been in the city before seven, and 
could have been at Fort Sibley before or by eight o’clock. But Chester’s 
despatch showed clearly that at 8.30—the hour for signing the company 
morning reports—Mr. Jerrold was not at his post. Was he still in the 
neighborhood and waiting for the noon train? If so, could he be con- 
fronted on the cars and accused of his crime? He looked at his watch ; 
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it was nearly eleven, and he must push on to the hotel before that hour, 
report to the colonel, then hasten back to the station. He sprang to his 
feet, and was just about to mount, when a vision of white and scarlet 
came suddenly into view. There, within twenty feet of him, making 
her dainty way through the shrubbery from the direction of the church, 
. sunshine and shadow alternately flitting across her lovely face and form, 
Alice Renwick stepped forth into the pathway, and, shading her eyes 
with her hand, gazed along the leafy lane towards the road, as though 
expectant of another’s coming. Then, attracted by the beauty of the 
golden-rod, she bent and busied herself with gathering in the yellow 
sprays. Armitage, with one foot in the stirrup, stood stock-still, half 
in surprise, half stunned by a sudden and painful thought. Could it 
be that she was there in hopes of meeting—any one? 

He retook his foot from the stirrup, and, relaxing the rein, stil 
stood gazing at her over his horse’s back. That placid quadruped, 
whose years had been spent in these pleasant by-ways and were too 
many to warrant an exhibition of coltish surprise, promptly lowered 
his head and resumed his occupation of pase making a little 
crunching noise whigh Miss Renwick might have heard, but apparently 
did not. She was singing very softly to herself,— 


“Daisy, tell my fortune, pray: 
He loves me not,—he loves me.” 


And still aang stood and gazed, while she, absorbed in her 
leasant task, still pulled and plucked at the golden-rod. In all his 
Fife no “ vision of fair women” had been to him fair and -sacred and 
exquisite as this. Down to the tip of her arched and slender foot, 
peeping from beneath the broidered hem of her snowy skirt, she stood. 
the lady born and bred, and his eyes looked on and worshi her,— 
worshipped, yet questioned, Why came she here? ‘Absorbed, he re- 
leased his hold on the rein, and Dobbin, nothing loath, reached with 
his long, lean neck for further herbage, and stepped in among the 
trees. Still stood his negligent master, fascinated in his study of the . 
lovely, graceful girl. Again she raised her head and looked north- 
ward along the winding, shaded wood-path. A few yards away were 
other great clusters of the wild flowers she loved, more sun-kissed 
golden-rod, and, with a little murmur of delight, gathering her dainty 
skirts in one hand, she flitted up the pathway like an unconscious 
humming-bird garnering the sweets from every blossom. A little 
farther on the pathway bent among the trees, and she would be hidden 
from his sight; but still he stood and studied her every movement, 
drank in the soft,.cooing melody of her voice as she sang, and then 
there came a sweet, solemn strain from the brown, sunlit walls just 
visible through the trees, and reverent voices and the resonant chords of 
the organ thrilled through the listening woods the glorious anthem of 
the church militant. ; 
At the first notes she lifted up her queenly head and stood, listen- 
ing and appreciative. Then he saw her rounded throat swelling like a 
bird’s, and the rich, full tones of her voice rang out through the 
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welcoming sunshine, and the fluttering wrens, and proud red-breasted 
robins, and rival song-queens, the st ago thrushes,—even the 
impudent shrieking jays,—seemed to hush and listen. Dobbin, fairly 
astonished, lifted up his hollow-eyed head and looked amazedly at the 
white songstress whose scarlet sash and neck-ribbons gleamed in such 
vivid contrast to the foliage about her. A wondering little “ cotton- 
tail” rabbit, shy and wild as a hawk, came darting through the bushes 
into the sunshiny patchwork on the path, and then, uptilted and with 
quivering ears and nostrils and wide-staring eyes, stood paralyzed with 
helpless amaze, ignoring the tall man in gray as did the singer herself. 
Richer, rounder, fuller grew the melody, as, abandoning herself to the 
impulse of the sacred hour, she joined with all her girlish heart in the 
words of praise and thanksgiving,—in the glad and triumphant chorus 
of the Te Deum. From beginning to end she sang, now ringing and 
exultant, now soft and plaintive, following the solemn words of the 
ritual,—sweet and low and suppliant in the petition, “We therefore 
pray Thee help Thy servants whom Thou hast redéemed with Thy 
precious blood,” confident and exulting in the declaration, “Thou 
art the King of Glory, O Christ,” and. then rich, with fearless trust 
and faith in the thrilling climax, “Let me never be confounded.” 
Armitage listened as one in a trance. From the depth of her heart 
the girl had joined her glorious voice to the chorus of praise and ado- 
ration, and now that all was stilled once more her head had fallen 
forward on her bosom, her hands, laden with golden-rod, were joined 
together : it seemed as though she were lost in prayer. 

And this was the girl, this the pure, God-worshipping, God-fearing 
woman, who for one black instant he had dared to fancy had come here 
expectant of a meeting with the man whose aim‘had been frustrated 
but the night before! He could have thrown himself at her feet and 
implored her pardon. He did step forth, and then, hat in hand, baring 
his proud Saxon head as his forefathers would have uncovered to their 
monarch, he waited until she lifted up her eyes and saw him, and 
knew by the look in his frank face that he had stood by, a mute listener 
to her unstudied devotions. A lovely flush rose to her very temples, 
and her eyes drooped their pallid lids until the long lashes swept the 
crimson of her cheeks. . 

“Have you been here, captain? I never saw you,” was her flutter- 
ing question. 

“T rode in here on my way back from the station, not caring to 
meet all the good people going to church. I felt like an outcast.” 

“T, too, am a recreant to-day. It is the first time I have missed 
service in a long while. Mamma felt too unstrung to come, and I 
had given up the idea, but both she and Aunt Grace urged me. I was 
too late for the omnibus, and walked up, and then I would not go in 
because service was begun, and I wanted to be home again before noon. 
I cannot bear to be late at church, or to leave it until everything is over, 
but I can’t be away from mother so long to-day. Shall we walk that 
way now ?” 

“Ina minute. I must find my horse. He is in here somewhere. 
Tell me how the colonel is feeling, and Mrs, Maynard,” 
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“Both very nervoug and. worried, ones I see nothing extraordi- 

nary in the adventure. -We read of poor hungry tramps everywhere, 
and they rarely do harm.” 

“T wonder a little at your venturing here in the wood-paths, after 
what occurred last night.” er 

“ Why, Captain Armitage, no one would harm me here, so close to 
the church. Indeed, I never thought of such a thing until you men- 
tioned it. Did you discover anything about the man?” - 

“Nothing definite; but I must be at the station again to meet the 
up-train, and have to see the colonel meantime. Let me find Dobbin, 
or whatever they call this venerable relic I’m riding, and then I'll 
escort you home.” 

But Dobbin had strayed deeper into the wood. It was some 
minutes before the captain could find and catch him. The rich melody 
of sacred music was again thrilling through the perfumed woods, the 
glad sunshine was pouring its warmth and blessing over all the earth, 
glinting on bluff and brake and palisaded cliff, the birds were all sing- 
ing their rivalling psaltery, and Nature seemed pouring forth its homage 
to the Creator and Preserver of all on this His holy day, when Frank 
Armitage once more reached the bowered lane where, fairest, sweetest 
sight of all, his lady stood waiting him. She turned to him as she 
heard the hoof-beat on the turf, and smiled. . 

“Can we wait and hear that hymn through ?” 

“Ay. Sing it.” ; 

She looked. suddenly in his face. Something in the very tone in 
which he spoke startled her,—something deeper, more fervent, than she 
had ever heard before,—and the expression in the steady, deep-blue eyes" 
was another revelation. Alice Renwick had a woman’s intuition, and 
yet she had not known this man a day. The color again mounted to 

her aap and her eyes fell after one quick glance. 

“T heard you joining in the Te Deum,” he urged. “Sing once 
more: I love it. There, they are just beginning again. Do you 
know the words?” 

She nodded, then raised her head, and her glad young voice carolled 
through the listening woods : 


% Holy, holy, holy! All 
eaven’s triumphant choir shall sing, 
When the ransomed nations fall 
At the footstool of their King: 

Then shall saints and seraphim, 

’ Hearts and voices, swell one hymn 
Round the throne with full accord, 
Holy, holy, holy Lord!” 


There was silence when the music ceased. She had turned her face 
towards the church, and, as the melody died away in one prolonged, 
triumphant chord, she still stood in reverent attitude, as though listen- 
ing for the words of benediction. He, too, was silent, but his eyes were 
fixed on her. He was thirty-five, she not twenty. He had lived his 
soldier life wifeless, but, like other soldiers, his heart had had its rubs 
Vou. XL.—54 
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and aches in the days gone by. ‘Years before he had thought life a 
black void when the eit] he fancied while yet he wore the Academic 
gray calmly told him she preferred another. Nor had the intervening 
years been devoid of their occasional yearnings for a mate of his own in 
the isolation of the frontier or the monotony of garrison life ; but flitting 
fancies had left no trace upon his strong heart. The love of his life 
only dawned upon him at this late day when he looked into her glo- 
rious eyes and his whole soul went out in passionate worship of the fair 
girl whose presence made that sunlit lane a heaven. Were he to live a 
thousand years, no scene on earth could rival in his eyes the love- 
haunted woodland pathway wherein like forest queen she stood, the 
sunshine and leafy daiews dancing over her graceful form, the golden- 
rod enhancing her dark and glowing beauty, the sacred influences of the 
day throwing their mystic charm about her as though angels guarded 
and shielded her from harm. His life had reached its climax ; his fate 
was sealed ; his heart and soul were centred in one sweet girl,—and all 
in one brief hour in the woodland lane at Sablon. 

She could not fail to see'the deep emotion in his eyes as at last she 
turned to break the silence. 

“Shall we go?” she said, simply. 

“Tt is time; but I wish we could remain.” 

“You do not go to church very often at Sibley, do you?” 

“T have not, heretofore; but you would teach me to worship.” 
“You have taught me,” he muttered below his breath, as he extended 
a hand to assist her down the sloping bank towards the avenue. She 
looked up quickly once more, pleased, yet shy, and shifted her great 
bunch of golden-rod so that she could lay her hand in his and lean upon 
its steady strength down the incline; and so, hand in hand, with old 
Dobbin ambling placidly behind, they passed out from the shaded path- 
way to the glow and radiance of the sunlit road. 


XUI 


“Colonel Maynard, I admit everything you say as to the weight of 
the evidence,” said Frank Armitage, twenty minutes later, “ but it is 
my faith—understand me: my faith, I say—that she is utterly inno- 
cent. As for that damnable letter, I do not believe it was ever written 
to her. It is some other woman.” 

: What other is there, or was there?” was the colonel’s simple 
reply. 
“That is what I mean to find out. ‘Will you have my baggage 
sent after me to-night? Iam going at once to the station, and thence 
to Sibley. I will write you from there. Ifthe midnight visitor should 
ete to have been Jerrold, he can be made to explain. I have always 

eld him to be a conceited fop, but never either crack-brained or devoid 
of principle. There is no time for explanation now. Good-by; and 
keep a good lookout. That fellow may be here again.” * ! 

And in an hour more Armitage was skimming along the winding 
river-side en route to Sibley. He had searched the train from pilot to 
rear > and no man who in the faintest degree resembled Mr. 
Jerrold was on board. He had wired to Chester that he would reach 
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the fort that evening, but would not resume duty for a few days. He 
made another search through the train as they neared the city, and still 
_ there was no one who in stature or appearance corresponded with the 
descriptions given him of the sinewy visitor. ‘ 

Late in the afternoon Chester received him as he alighted from the 
train at the little station under the cliff. It was a beautiful day, and 
numbers of people were driving or riding out to the fort, and the high 
bridge over the gorge was constantly resounding to the thunder of 
hoofs. Many others, too, had come out on the train; for the evening 
dress-parade always attracted a swarm of visitors. A corporal of the 
guard, with a couple of men, was on hand to keep vigilant eye on the 
arrivals and to persuade certain proscribed parties to re-enter the cars 
and go on, should they attempt to revisit the post, and the faces of 
these were lighted up as they saw their old adjutant; but none others 
of the garrison ap : 

“ Let us wait a moment and get these pedple out of the way,” said 
Armitage, “I want to talk with you. Is Jerrold back?” 

“Yes, He came in just ten minutes after I telegraphed to you, 
was present at inspection, and if it had not been for your despatch this 
morning I should. not have known he had remained out of quarters 
He appeared to resent my having been to his quarters,—calls it spying, 
I presume.” / 

‘What permission had he to be away ?” : 

“TI gave him leave to visit town on personal business yesterday 
afternoon. He merely asked to be away a few hours to meet friends in 
town, and Mr. Hall took tattoo roll-call for him. As I do not require 
any other officer to report the time of his return, I did not exact it of 
him ; but of course no man can be away after midnight without special 

mission, and he was gone all night. What is it, Armitage? Has 

e followed her down there?” _ 

“ Somebody was there last night and capsized the colonel pretty much 
as he did you the night of the ladder episode,” said Armitage, coolly. 

- By heaven ! and I let him go!” : 

‘How do you know ’twas he?” 

“Who else could it be, Armitage?” 

“ That’s what the colonel asks ; but it isn’t clear to me yet awhile.” 

“‘T wish it were less clear to me,” said Chester, gloomily. “The 
worst is that the story is spreading like a pestilence all over the post. 
The women have got hold of it, and there is all manner of talk. I 

.shouldn’t be surprised if Mrs. Hoyt had to be taken violently ill. She 
has written to invite Miss Renwick to visit her, as it is certain that 
Colonel and Mrs. Maynard cannot come, and Hoyt came to me in a 
horror of amaze y to knowif there were any truth in the rumor 
that I had caught a man coming out of Mrs. Maynard’s window the 
other night. t would tell him nothing, and he says the ladies declare 
they won’t go to the german if she does. Heavens! I’m thankful you | 
are come. The thing has been driving me wild these last twelve hours. 
I wanted to go away myself. Ie she coming up?” 

“No, she isn’t ; but let me say this, Chester: that whenever she is 
ready to return I shall be ready to escort her.” 
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Chester looked at his friend in amazement, and without speaking. 

“Yes, I see you are astonished, but you may as well understand the 
situation, I have heard all the colonel could tell, and have even seen 
the letter, and since she left here a mysterious stranger has appeared by 
night at Sablon, at the cottage window, though it ain to be her 
mother’s this time, and I don’t believe Alice Renwick knows the first 
thing about it.” 

“ Armitage, are you in love?” 

“Chester, I am in my sound senses. Now come and show me the 
ladder, and where you found it, and tell me the whole story over again. 
I think it grows interesting. One moment: has he that picture yet ?” 

“T suppose so. I don’t know. In these last few days everybod 
is fighting shy of him. He thinks it is my doing, and looks black 
and sulky at me, but is too proud or too we afraid of consequences to 
ask the reason of the cold shoulders and averted looks. Gray has taken — 
seven days’ leave and gone off with that little girl of his to place her 
with relatives in the East. He has heard the stories, and it is pre- 
sumed that some of the women have told her. She was down sick 
here a day or two.” ; 

“Well, now for the window and the ladder. I want to see the 
outside through your eyes, and then I will view the interior with my 
own. The colonel bids me do so.” ; 

Together they slowly climbed the long stairway leading up the face 
of the cliff... Chester stopped for a breathing-spell more than once. 

“You're all out of condition, man,” said the younger captain, 
pausing impatiently. ‘ What has undone you?” 

“This trouble, and nothing else. By gad! it has unstrung the 
whole garrison, I believe. You never saw our people fall off so in 
their shooting. Of course we expected Jerrold to go to pieces, but 
nobody else.” ; 

“There were others that seemed to fall away, too. Where was 
that cavalry-team that was expected to take the skirmish medal away 
from us ?” 

“Sound as a dollar, every man, with the single exception of their 
big sergeant. I don’t like to make ugly comparisons to a man whom 
I believe to be more than half interested in a woman, but it makes 
me think of the old story about Medusa. One look at her face is too 
much fora man. That Sergeant McLeod went to grass the instant he 
caught sight of her, and never has picked up since.’ 

“Consider me considerably more than half interested in the woman | 
in this case, Chester: make all the comparisons that you like, provided 
they illumine matters as you are doing now, and tell me more of this 
Sergeant McLeod. What do you mean by his catching sight of her and 
going to grass?” 

“‘T mean he fell flat on his face the moment he saw her, and hasn’t 
been in good form from that moment to this. The doctor says it’s 
heart-disease.” 

“ That’s what the colonel says troubles Mrs. Maynard. She was 
senseless and almost pulseless some minutes last night. What manner 
af man is McLeod ?” 
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“A tall, slim, dark-eyed, swarthy fellow,—a man with a history 
and a mystery, I judge.” Nits 

“A man with a Piatt mystery,—who is tall, slim, has dark 
eyes and swarthy complexion, and faints away at sight of Miss Ren- 
wick, might be said to possess peculiar characteristics,—family traits, 
— of them. Of course you’ve kept an eye on McLeod. Where is 

e t] 

Chester stood leaning on the rail, breathing slowly and heavily. 
His eyes dilated as he gazed at Armitage, who was surveying him 
coolly, though the tone in which he spoke betrayed a new interest and 
a vivid one. : 

“T confess I never thought of him in connection with this affair,” 
said Chester. 

“ There’s the one essential point of difference between us,” was the 
reply. “You go in on the supposition that there is only one solution 
to this thing, and that a woman must be dishonored to begin with. I 
believe there can be several solutions, and that there is only one thing 
in the lot that is at all impossible.” 

“What's that ?” 

“Miss Renwick’s knowledge of that night’s visitor, or of any 
other secret or sin. I mean to work other theories first; and the 
McLeod trail is a good one to start on. Where can I get a look at 
him ?” 

‘Somewhere out in the Rockies by this time. He was ordered back 
to his troop five days ago, and they are out scouting at this moment, 
unless I’m vastly mistaken. You have seen the morning despatches ?” 

“ About the Indians? Yes. Looks squally at the Spirit Rock 
reservation. Do you mean that McLeod is there?” | 

“That’s where his troop ought to be by this time. There is too 
small a force on the trail now, and more will have to go if a big out- 
break is to be prevented.” : 

“Then he has gone, and I cannot see him. Let me look at the 
window, then.” : 

A few steps brought them to the terrace, and there, standing by the 
west wall and looking up at the closed slats of the dormer-window, 
Captain Chester retol the story of his night-adventure. Armitage 
listened attentively, asking few questions. en it was finished, the 
latter turned and walked tothe rear door, which opened on the terrace. 
It was locked. 

“The servants are having a holiday, I presume,” he said. “So 
much the better. Ask the quartermaster for the key of the front door, 
and I’ll go in while everybody is out looking at dress-parade. There 
goes first call now. Let your orderly bring it to me here, will you ?” 

Ten minutes later, with beating heart, he stood and uncovered his 
handsome head and gazed silently, reverently around him. He was in 
her room. 

It was dainty as her own dainty self. The dressing-table, the 
windows, the pretty little white bed, the broad, inviting lounge, the 
work-table mi basket, the very wash-stand, were all trimmed and 
decked alike,—white and yellow prevailing. White lace curtains 
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draped the window on the west—that fateful window—and the two 
that opened out on the roof of the piazza. White lace curtains draped 
the bed, the dressing-table, and the wash-stand ; white lace, or some 
equally flimsy and feminine material, hung about her book-shelves and 
work-table and over the lounge; and bows of bright yellow ribbon 
were everywhere, yellow pin-cushions and wall-pockets hung about the 
toilet-table, soft yellow rugs lay at the bed- and lounge-side, and a sun- 
shiny tone was given to the whole apartment by the shades of yellow 
silk that hung close to the windows. 

On the wall were some choice etchings and a few foreign photographs. 
On the book-shelves were a few volumes of poetry, and the prose of 
George Eliot and our own Hawthorne. Hanging on pegs in the corner 
of the simple army room, covered by a curtain, were some heavy outer- 
garments,—an ulster, a travelling coat and cape of English make, and 
one or two dresses that were apparently too thick to be used at this 
season of the year. He drew aside the curtain one moment, took a 
brief glance at the garments, raised the hem of a skirt to his lips, and 
th quickly away. A door led from the room to the one behind it, 
—a spare bedroom, evidently, that was lighted only from the back of 
the house and had no side-window at all. Another door led to the hall, 
a broad, old-fashioned affair, and crossing this he stood in the big front 
room occupied by the colonel and his wife. This was furnished almost 
as luxuriously (from an army point of view) as that of Miss Renwick, 
but not in white and yellow. Armitage smiled to see the evidences of 
Mrs. Maynard’s taste and handiwork on every side. In the years he 
had been the old soldier’s adjutant nothing could have exceeded the 
simplicity with which the colonel surrounded himself. Now it was 
something akin to Sybaritish elegance, thought the captain ; but all the 
same he made his deliberate survey. There was the big dressing-table 
and bureau on which had stood that ravished nae photograph 
of the girl hé loved which others were able to speak of, and one man to 
appropriate feloniously, while yet he had never seen it. His impulse 
was to go to Jerrold’s quarters and take him by the throat and demand 
it of him; but what right had he?, How knew he, even, that it was 
now there? In view of the words that Chester had used towards him, 
Jerrold must know of the grievous danger in which he stood. That 
photograph would prove most damaging evidence if discovered. Very 
probably, after yielding to his vanity and showing it to Sloat he meant 
to get it back. Very certainly, after hearing Chester’s words he must 
have determined to lose no time in getting rid of it. He was no fool, 
if he was a coxcomb. 

Looking around the half-darkened room, Armitage lingered long ~ 
over the photographs which hung about the dressing-table and over the 
mantel,—several prettily-framed duplicates of those already described 
as appearing in the album. One after another he took them in his 
hands, bore them to the window, and studied them attentively: some 
were not replaced without a long, lingering kiss. He had not ventured 
to disturb an item in her room. He would not touch the knob of a 
drawer or attempt to open anything she had closed, but here in quarters 
where his colonel could claim joint partnership he felt less sentiment or 
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delicacy. He closed the hall door and tried the lock, turning the knob 
to and fro. Then he reopened the door and swung it upon its hin 
For a wonder, neither lock nor hinges creaked. The door worked 
smoothly and with little noise. Then he similarly tried the door of 
her room. It was in equally good working order,—quite free from the 
squeak and complaint with which quartermasters’ locks and hinges 
are apt to do their reluctant duty. The discovery pleased him. It 
. was possible for one to open and close these portals noiselessly, if need 
be, and without disturbing sleepers in either room. Returning to the 
east chamber, he opened the shades, so as to get more light, and his eye 
fell upon an old album lying on a little table that stood by the bedside. 
There was a night-lamp upon the table, too,—a little affair that could 
hold only a thimblefal of oil and was intended, evidently, to keep 
merely a faint glow during the night hours. Other volumes—a Bible, 
some devotional books, like “ The Changed Cross,” and a Hymnal or 
two—were also there ; but the album stood most prominent, and Armi- 
tage curiously took it up and opened it. 
There were only half a dozen photographs‘in the affair, It was 
rather a case than an album, and was intended apparently for only a 
few family pictures. There was but one that. interested him, and this 
he examined intently, almost excitedly. It represented a little girl of 
nine or ten years,—Alice, undoubtedly,—with her arms clasped about 
the neck of a magnificent St. Bernard dog and looking up into the 
handsome features of a tall, slender, dark-eyed, black-haired boy of 
sixteen or thereabouts; and the two were enough alike to be brother 
and sister. Who, then, was this boy? 
Armitage took the photograph to the window and studied it care- 

fully. Parade was over, and the troops were marching back to their 

uarters. The band was playing gloriously as it came tramping into 

e quadrangle, and the captain could not but glance out at his-own old 
company as in compact column of fours it entered the grassy diamond 
and swung off towards the barracks. He saw a knot of officers, too, 
turning the corner by the adjutant’s office, and for a moment he lowered 
the album to look. Mr. Jerrold was not of the number that came 
sauntering up the walk, dropping away by ones or twos as they 
reached their doors and unbuckled their belts or removed their helmets 
in eager haste to get out of the constraint of full dress, But in an- 
other moment Jerrold, too, appeared, all alone, walking rapidly and 
nervously. Armitage watched him, and could not but see how other 
men turned away or gave him the coolest possible nod as he passed. 
The tall, slender lieutenant was handsomer even than when he last saw 
him ; and yet there was gloom and worry on the dark beauty of his 
face. Nearer and: nearer he came, and had passed the quarters of the 
other officers and was almost at the door of his own, when jp 
saw a little, wiry soldier in full dress uniform running across the parade 
as though in pursuit. He recognized Merrick, one of the pO 
of his company, and wondered why he should be chasing after his tem- 
porary commander. Just as Jerrold was turning under the piazza the 
soldier seemed to make himself heard, and the lieutenant, with an angry 
frown on his face, stopped and confronted him. 
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“T told you not to come to me again,” he said, so loud that every 
word was audible to the captain standing by the open window above. 
“ What do you mean, sir, by following me in this way ?” 

The reply was inaudible. Armitage could see the little soldier 
standing in the respectful position of “attention,” looking up and evi- 
dently pleading. 

“T won’t do it until I’m ready,” was again heard in Jerrold’s angry 
tones, though this time the lieutenant glanced about, as though to see if . 
others were within earshot. There was no one, apparently, and he grew 
more confident. ‘“ You’ve been drinking again to-day, Merrick ; you’re 
not sober now ; and I won’t give you money to get maudlin and go to 
blabbing secrets on. No, sir! Go back to your quarters, and stay there.” 

The little soldier must indeed have been drinking, as the lieutenant 
‘declared. Armitage saw that he hesitated, instead of obeying at once, 
and that his flushed face was angrily working, then that he was argu- 
ing with his superior and talking louder. This was contrary to all the 
captain’s ideas of proper discipline, even though he was indignant at the 
officer for permitting himself to be placed in so false and undignified a 
position. Jerrold’s words, too, had acquired a wide significance; but 
they were feeble as compared with the sudden outburst that came from 
the soldier’s lips : 

‘ “ By God, lieutenant, you bribed me to silence to cover your tracks, 
and then you refuse to pay. If you don’t want me to tell what I know, 
the sooner you pay that money the better-” 

This was more than Armitage could stand. He went down-stairs 
three at a jump and out through the colonel’s garden with quick, im- 
ree steps. Jerrold’s furious face turned ashen at the sight, and 

errick, with one amazed and frightened look at his captain, faced 
about and slunk silently away. To him Armitage paid no further 
attention. It was to the officer he addressed himself: 

“Mr. Jerrold, I have heard pretty much all this conversation. It 
simply adds to the evil report with which you have managed to sur- 
round yourself. Step into your quarters. 1 must see you alone.” 

Jerrold hesitated. He was thunderstruck by the sudden appearance 
of the captain whom he had believed to be hundreds of miles away. He 
connected his return unerringly with the web of trouble which had been 
weaving about him of late. He conceived himself to have been most 
unjustly spied upon and suspected, and was full of resentment at the 
conduct of Captain Chester. But Chester was an old granny, who 
sometimes made blunders and had to back down. It was a different 
thing when Armitage took hold. Jerrold looked sulkily into the clear, 
stern, blue eyes a moment, and the first impulse of rebellion wilted. 
He gave one irresolute glance around the quadrangle, then motioned 
with his hand to the open door. Something of the old, jaunty, Creole 
lightness of manner reasserted itself. | 

“ After you, captain,” he said. - 


XIII. 


Once within-doors, it was-too dark for Armitage to see the features 
of his lieutenant; and he had his own reasons for desiring to read 
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them. Mr. Jerrold, on the other hand, seemed disposed to keep in 
the shadows as much as possible. He made no movement to open the 
shutters of the one window which admitted light from the front, and 
walked back to his bedroom door, glanced in there as though to see 
that there were no occupants, then carefully closed it as he returned to 
face his captain. He took off his helmet and placed it on the centre- 
table, then, thrusting his thumbs inside the handsome, gold-broidered 
sword-belt, stood in a jaunty attitude but with a very uneasy look in 
his eyes to hear what his senior might have to say. Between the two 
men an invitation to sit would have been a superfluity. Neither had 
ever remained: long enough in the other’s quarters, since the exchange 
of the first calls when Jerrold came to the garrison, to render a chair 
. at all necessary. 

‘“ Be good enough to strike a light, Mr. Jerrold,” said Armitage, 
presently, seeing that his unwilling host made no effort on his own 
account. 2 - : 

I proposed going out at once, captain, and presume you canno 
have wie = ast es. remarks to i : i 

“You cannot see the writing I have to call your attention to with- 
out a light. I shall detain you no longer than is necessary. Had you 
an engagement ?” 

“ Nothing of great consequence. I presume it will keep,” 

“Tt will*have to. The matter I have come upon will admit no 
further delay. Light your lamp, if you please.” “ 

And Jerrold did so, slowly and with much reluctance. . He wiped 
his forehead vigorously the instant the flame began to splutter, but as 
the clear, steady light of the argand gradually spread over the little 
room Armitage could see the sweat again beading his forehead, and the 
dark eyes were glancing nervously about, and the hands that were so 
firm and steady and fine the year before and held the Springfield in so 
light yet immovable an aim were twitching now. It was no wonder 
Jerrold’s score had dropped some thirty per cent. His nerve had gone 
to pieces. 
“Armitage stood and watched him a moment. Then he slowly 
spoke : 

a I have no desire to allude to the subject of your conversation 
with Merrick. It was to put an end to such a thing—not to avail 
myself’ of any information it might give—that I hurried in. We will 
put that aside and go at once to the matter that brings me back. You 
are aware, of course, that your conduct has compromised a woman’s 
name, and that the garrison is talking of nothing else.” 

Jerrold grasped the back of a chair with one slender brown hand, 
and looked furtively. about as though for some hope of escape. - Some- 
thing like a startled gulp seemed to work his throat-muscles an instant ; 
then he stammered his reply : 

“T don’t know what you mean.” 

“You do know what 1 mean. Captain Chester has already told you.” 

“Captain Chester came in -here and made an unauthorized inspeec- 
tion of my quarters because he heard a shot fired by a sentry. I was 
out: I don’t deny that. But he proceeded to say all manner of insult- 
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ing and unwarrantable things, and tried to force me to hand in a resig- 
nation, simply because I was out of quarters after taps. I could ac- 

‘count for his doing something so idiotic, but I’m at a loss to compre- 
hend your taking it up.” 

“The most serious allegation ever made against an officer of the 
regiment is made against you, the senior lieutenant of my company, 
and the evidence furnished me by the colonel and by Captain Chester 
is of such a character that, unless you can refute it and clear her name, 
you will have a settlement with me to start with, and your dismissal 
from the regiment——” 

“Settlement with you? What concern have you in the matter?” 
interrupted Jerrold. 

“Waste no words on that, Mr. Jerrold. Understand that where 
her name is concerned no man on earth is more interested than I. Now 
answer me, You were absent from your quarters for some hours after 
the doctor’s party. Somebody believed to have been you was seen and 
fired at for refusing to halt at the order of Captain Chester at 3.30 in 
the morning. The ladder that usually hung at your fence was found at 
the colonel’s while you were out, and that night a woman’s name ‘was 
compromised beyond repair unless you can repair it. Unless you prove 
beyond peradventure where you were both that night and last night,— 

rove beyond question that you were not where you are believed to 
si been,—her name is stained and yours blackened forever. There 
are other things you must fully explain ; but these first.” 

Jerrold’s face was growing gray and sickly. He stared at the stern 
eyes before him, and could make no answer. His lips moved dryly, 
but made no sound. 

“Come, I want to hear from you. Where were you, if not with, or 
seeking, her? Name your place and witnesses.” 

“By God, Captain Armitage, the army is no longer a place for a 

tleman, if his every movement is to be spied upon like this !” 

“The world is no place for a man of your stamp, is perhaps a better 
way of putting it,” said Armitage, whose fingers were twitching con- 
vulsively, and whose whole frame quivered with the effort he was 
making to restrain the rage and indignation that consumed him. He 
could not—he would not—believe in her guilt. He must have this 
man’s proof, no matter how it might damn him for goed and all, no 
matter whom else it might involve, so long as it cleared her precious 
name. He must be patient, he must be calm and resolute; but the 
man’s cold-blooded, selfish, criminal concealment nearly maddened 
him. With infinite effort he controlled himself, and went on: 

“But it is of her I’m thinking, not of you. It is the name you 
have compromised and can clear, and should clear, even at the expense 
of your own,—in fact, Mr. Jerrold, must clear. Now will you tell 
me where you were and how you can prove it?” 

“T decline to say. I won’t be cross-questioned by men who have 
no authority. Captain Chester said he would refer it to the colonel ; 
and when he asks I will answer,—not until then.” 

“T ask in his name. I am authorized by him, for he is not well 
enough to meet the ordeal.” 
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‘“ You say so, and I don’t mean to dispute your. word, Captain 
Armitage, but I have a right to demand some proof; How am I to 
know he authorized you ?” 

“ He himself gave me this letter, in your handwriting,” said Armi- 
tage; and, opening the long envelope, he held forth the missive over 
which the poor old colonel had gone nearly wild, “He found it.the 
morning they left,—in her garden.” ; 

If Jerrold’s face had been gray before, it was simply ghastly now. 
He recoiled from the sight after one fruitless effort to grasp the letter, 
then rallied with unlooked-for spirit : 

“By heaven, Armitage, suppose I did write that letter? What 
does it prove but what I say,—that somebody has been prying and 
spying into my affairs? How came the colonel by it, if not by fraud 
or treachery ?” 

“ He picked it up in the garden, I tell you,—among the rose-bushes, 
where she—where Miss Renwick had been but a few moments before, 
and where it might appear that she had dropped it.” 

“She! That letter! What had she todo with it? What right 
had she to read it?” 

Armitage stepped impulsively forward. A glad, glorious light was 
bursting upon his soul. He could almost have seized Jerrold’s hand and 
thanked him ; but proofs—proofs were what he needed. It was not his 
mind that was to be convinced, it was “society” that must be satisfied 
of her utter innocence, that it might be enabled to say, “ Well, I never - 
for a moment believed a word of it.” Link by link the chain of cir- 
cumstantial evidence must be destroyed, and this was only one. 

“You mean that that letter was not intended for Miss Renwick ?” 
he asked, with eagerness he strove hard to repress. 

“It was never meant for anybody,” said Jerrold, the color coming 
back to his face and courage to his eyes. “That letter was never 
sent by me to any woman. It’s my writing, of course, I can’t deny 
that; but I never even meant it to go. If it left that desk it must 
have been stolen. I’ve been hunting high and low for it. I knew - 
that such a thing lying around loose would be the cause of mischief. 
God ! iz that what all this fuss is about?’ And he looked warily, 
yet with infinite anxiety, into his captain’s eyes. 

“There is far more to it, as you well know, sir,” was the stern 
answer. “ For whom was this written, if not for her? It won’t do to 
half clear her name.” 

“ Answer me this, Captain Armitage. Do you mean that that. letter 
has compromised Miss Renwick ?—that it is she whose name has been 
involved, and that it was of her that Chester meant to speak ?” 

“Certainly it was,—and I too.” 

he was an instant’s silence; then Jerrold began to laugh ner- 
vously : 

“Oh, well, I fancy it isn’t the first time the revered and respected 
captain has got away off the track. All the same I do not mean to 
overlook his language to me; and I may say right now, Captain Armi- 
tage, that yours, too, calls for explanation.” 

“You shall have it in short order, Mr. Jerrold, an7 the sooner you 
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understand the situation the better. So far as I am concerned, Miss 
Renwick needed no defender ; but, thanks to your mysterious and un- 
warranted absence from quarters two very unlucky nights, and to other 
circumstances I have no need to name, and to your penchant for letter- 
writing of a most suggestive character, it 1s Miss Renwick whose name 
has been brought into question here at this post, and most prominently 
so. In plain words, Mr. Jerrold, you who brought this trouble upon 
her by your own misconduct must clear her, no matter at whose ex- 
nse, or——” 

“Or what?” "ets 

“T make no threats. I prefer that you should make the proper 
explanations from a proper sense of what is due.” 

‘ “ And suppose I say that no man is called upon to explain a situa- 
tion which has been distorted and misrepresented by the evil imagination 
of his fellows?” 

“Then I may have to wring the truth out of you,—and will ; but, 
for her sake, I want as little publicity as possible. After this display 
on your part, I am not bound to show you any consideration whatever. 
Understand this, however: the array of evidence that you were felo- 
niously inside Colonel Maynard’s quarters that night and at his cottage 
window last night is of such a character that a court would convict you 
unless your alibi was conclusive. Leave the service you certainly shall, 
unless this whole thing is cleared up.” 

“T never was anywhere near Colonel Maynard’s either last night 
or the other night I was absent.” 

“You will have to prove it. Mere denials won’t help you in the 
face of such evidence as we hate that you were there the first time.” 

“ What evidence?” : 

“The photograph that was stolen from Mrs. Maynard between two 
and four o’clock that morning was inf/your drawer by Major Sloat 
at reveille. You were fool enough w it to him.” 

“Captain Armitage, I shall ite able to show, when the proper 
time comes, that the photograph I showed Major Sloat was no? stolen : 
it was given me.” 

“That is beyond belief, Mr. Jerrold. Once and for all, understand 
this case. You have compromised her good name by the very mystery 
of your actions. You have it\p’ your power to clear her by proving 
where you were, since you were not near her,—by showing how you got 
that photograph,—by explaining how you came to write so strange a 
letter. Now I say to yabp will you do it, instantly, or must we wring 
it from you?” We 

A sneering Smile whs the only answer for a moment ; then,— 

“T shall take greag pleasure in confounding my enemies should the 
matter be brought before a court,—I’m sure if the colonel can stand 
that sort of thing I can,—but as for defending myself or anybody else 
from utterly unjust and proofless suspicions, it’s quite another thing.” 
és “Good God, Jerrold ! do you realize what a position you are taking ? 

0 you: ° 

nd Oh, not at all, capininy was the airy reply, “not at all. It is 
not a position I have taken: it is one into which you misguided con- 
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spirators have forced me. I certainly am not required to compromise 
anybody else in order to relieve a suspicion which you, not I, have 
created. How do you know that there may not be some other woman 
whose name I propose to guard? You have been really very flattering 
in your theories so far.” 

Armitage could bear no more. The airy conceit and insolence of 
the man overcame all self-restraint and resolution. "With one bound 
he was at his throat, his strong white hands grasping him in a sudden, 
vice-like grip, then hurling him with stunning, thundering force to 
the floor. Down, headlong, went the tall lieutenant, his sword clat- 
tering by his side, his slim brown hands clutching wildly at anything 
that might bear him up, and dragging with him in his catastrophe a 
rack of hunting-pouches, antlers, and one heavy double-barrelled shot- 
gun. All came tumbling down about the struggling form, and Armi- _ 
tage, glaring down at him with clinching fists and rasping teeth, had 
only time to utter one deep-drawn malediction when he noted that 
the struggles ceased and Jerrold lay quite still. Then the blood began 
to ooze from a jagged cut near the temple, and it was evident that the 
hammer of the gun had struck him. 

Another moment, and the door opened, and with anxious face Ches- 
ter strode into the room. “ You haven’t killed him, Armitage? Is it 
as bad as that ?” 

“Pick him up, and we'll get him on the bed. He’s only stunned. 
I didn’t even hit him. Those things tumbled afterwards,” said Armi- 
tage, as between them they raised the dead weight of the slender Adonis 
in their arms and bore him to the bedroom. Here they bathed the 
wound with cold water and removed the uniform coat, and presently 
the lieutenant began to revive and look‘about him. 

“Who struck me?” he faintly asked. 

“Your shot-gun fell on your head, but I threw you down, Jerrold. 
I’m sorry I touched you, but you’re lucky it was no worse. This 
thing is going to raise a big bump here. Shall I send the doctor?” 

" Ne 0. I’ll come round presently. We'll see about this thing after- 


“Ts there any friend you want to see? Shall I send word to any- 
body ?” asked Chester. 
“No. Don’t: let anybody come. Tell my striker to bring my 
breakfast; but I want nothing to-night but to be let alone.” 
“ At least you will let me help you undress and get to bed ?” said 
ST ORI 1b cliaseiigiesebesleh sea) 
“No. I wish youd go,— of you. I want quiet,—peace,— 
and there’s none of *t with either of on” nif Hitt 
And so they left him. Later Captain Chester had gone to the 
uarters, and, after much parleying from without, had gained admission. 
errold’s head was bound in a bandage wet with arnica and water. He . 
had been solacing himself with a pipe and a whiskey toddy, and was in 
a not unnaturally ugly mood. 
‘You may consider yourself excused from duty until your face is 
well again, by which time this matter will be decided. i admonish 
you to remain here and not leave the post until it is.” 
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“You can prefer charges and see what you'll make of it,” was the 
vehement reply. “ Devil a bit will I help you out of the thing, after 
this night’s work.” 


XIV. 


Tuesday, and the day of the long-projected german had come; and 
if ever a lot of garrison-people were wishing themselves well out of a 
flurry it was the social circle at Sibley. Invitations had been sent to 
all the prominent people in town who had shown any interest in the - 
garrison since the regiment’s arrival; beautiful favors had been pro- 
cured ; an elaborate supper had been prepared,—the ladies contributing 
their efforts to the salads and other solids, the officers wisely confinin 
their donations to the wines. It was rumored that new and original 
figures were to be danced, and much had been said about this feature 
in town, and much speculation had been indulged in; but the Beau- 
bien residence had been closed until the previous day, Nina was away 
with her mother and beyond reach of question, and Mr. Jerrold had 
not shown his face in town since her departure. Nor was he accessible 
when visitors inquired at the fort. They had never known such mys- 
terious army people in their lives. What on earth could induce them 
to be so close-mouthed about a mere german? one might suppose they 
had something worth concealing ; and presently it became noised abroad 
that there was genuine cause for perplexity, and possibly worse. 

To begin with, every one at Sibley now knew something of the 
night adventure at the colonel’s, and, as no one could give the true 
statement of the case, the stories in circulation were gorgeous embellish- 
ments of the actual facts. It would be useless, even if advisable, to 
attempt to reproduce these wild theories, but never was army garrison 
so tumultuously stirred by the whirlwind of rumor. It was no lon 
denied for an instant that the absence of the colonel and his household 
was the direct result of that night’s discoveries; and when, to Mrs. 
Hoyt’s inexpressible relief, there came a prettily-worded note from 
Alice on Monday evening informing her that neither the colonel nor 
her mother felt well enough to return to Sibley for the german, and that 
she herself preferred not to leave her mother at a.time when she needed 
her care, Mrs. Hoyt and her intimates, with whom she instantly con- 
ferred, decided that there could be no doubt whatever that the colonel 
knew of the affair, had forbidden their return, and was only waiting 
for further evidence to decide what was to be done with his erring ste 
daughter. Women talked with bated breath of the latest stories in 
circulation, of Chester’s moody silence and preoccupation, of Jerrold’s 
ostracism, and of Frank Armitage’s sudden return. 

On Monday morning the captain had quietly appeared in uniform 
at the office, and it was known that he had relinquished the remainder 
of his leave of absence and resumed command of his company. There 
were men in the garrison who well knew that it was because of the 
mystery overhanging the colonel’s household that Armitage had so 
suddenly returned. They asked no questions and sought no explana- 
tion. All men marked, however, that Jerrold was not at the office 
on Monday, and many curiously looked at the morning report in the 
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adjutant’s office. No, he was not in arrest; neither was he on sick- 
report. He was marked present for duty, and yet he was not at the 
eitonary assembly of all the commissioned officers at head-quarters. | 
fore mystery, and most exasperating, too, it was known that Armitage 

and Jerrold had-held a brief talk in the latter’s quarters soon after 
Sunday’s evening e, and that the former had been reinforced for a 
time by Captain Chester, with whom he was afterwards closeted.’ Offi- 
cers who heard that he had suddenly returned and was at Chester's 
went speedily to the/latter’s quarters,—at least two or three did,—and 
were met by a servant at the door, who said that the gentlemen had 
just gone out the back way. And, sure enough, neither Chester nor 
Armitage came home until long after taps; and then the colonel’s 
cook told several people that the two gentlemen had spent over an hour 
up-stairs in the colonel’s and Miss Alice’s room and “was foolin’ 
around the house till near ten o’clock.” 

Another thing that added to the flame of speculation and curiosity 
was this. Two of the ladies, returning from a moonlit stroll on the ter- 
race just after tattoo, came through the narrow passage-way on the west 
side of the colonel’s quarters, and there, at the foot of the little flight 
of steps leading up to the parade, they came suddenly upon Captain 
Chester, who was evidently ohly moderately pleased to see them and 
nervously anxious to expedite their onward movement. With the per- 
versity of both sexes, however, they stopped to chat and inquire what. 
he was doing there, and in the midst of it all a faint light gleamed on 
the opposite wall and the reflection of the curtains in Alice Renwick’s 
window was distinctly visible. Then a sturdy masculine shadow ap- 
peared, and there was a rustling above, and then, with exasperating, 
mysterious, and epigrammatic terseness, a deep voice propounded the 
utterly senseless question,— 

“ How’s that?” 

To which, in great embarrassment, Chester replied,— ; 

“Hold on a minute. I’m talking with some interested spectators.” 

Whereat the shadow of the big man shot out of sight, and the 
ladies found that it was useless to remain,—there would be no further 
developments so long as they did; and so they came away, with many 
a lingering backward look. “ But the idea of asking such a fool ques- 
tion as ‘ How’s that?’ Why couldn’t the man say what he meant?” It 
was gathered, however, that Armitage and Chester had been ree 
some experiments that bore in some measure on the mystery. And 
this time Mr. Jerrold was in his quarters, only a stone’s-throw away. 
How interested he must have been ! 

But, while the garrison was relieved at knowing that Alice Renwick 
would not be on hand for the german and it was being fondly hoped 
she might never return to the post, there was still another grievous 
embarrassment. How about Mr. Jerrold? 

He had been asked to lead when the german was first projected, 
and had accepted. That was fully two weeks before; and now—no 
one’ knew just what ought to be done. It was known that Nina 
Beaubien had returned on the previous day from a brief visit to the- 
upper lakes, and that she had a costume of ravishing beauty in which 
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to carry desolation to the hearts of the garrison belles in leading that 
german with Mr. Jerrold. Old Madame Beaubien had been reluctant, 
said her city friends, to return at all. She heartily disapproved of Mr. 
Jerrold, and was bitterly set against Nina’s growing infatuation for him. 
But Nina was headstrong and determined: moreover, she was far more 
than a match for her mother’s vigilance, and it was known at Sibley 
that two or three times the girl had been out at the fort with the Suttons 
and other friends when the old lady believed her in quarters totally 
different. Cub Sutton had confided to Captain Wilton that Madame 
Beaubien was in total ignorance of the fact that there was to be a party 
at the doctor’s the night he had driven out with Nina and his sister, 
and that Nina had “ pulled the wool over her mother’s eyes” and made 
her believe she was going to spend the evening with friends in town, 
naming a family with whom the Beaubiens were intimate. A long 
drive always made the old lady sleepy, and, as she had accompanied 
Nina to the fort that afternoon, she went early to bed, having secured her 
wild birdling, as she supposed, from possibility of further meetings with 
Jerrold. For nearly a week, said Cub, Madame Beaubien had do 
Nina so that she could not get a moment with the man with whom 
she was evidently so smitten, and the girl was almost at her wits’ end 
with seeing the depth of his flirtation with Alice Renwick and the 
knowledge that on the morrow her mother would spirit her off to the 
cool breezes and blue waves of the great lake. Cub said she so worked 
on Fanny’s feelings that they put up the scheme together and made 
him bring them out. Gad! if old Maman only found it out there’d 
be no more germans for Nina. She’d ship her off to the good Sisters 
at Creve-Cceur and slap her into a convent and leave all her money to 
the Church. 

And yet, said city society, old Maman idolized her beautiful daugh- 
ter and could deny her no luxury or indulgence. She dressed her 
superbly, though with a somewhat barbaric taste where Nina’s own 
good sense and Easfern teaching did not interfere. What she feared 
was that the girl would fall in love with some adventurer, or—what 
was quite as bad—some army man who would carry her darling away 
to Arizona or other inaccessible spot. Her plan was that Nina should 
marry here—at home—some one of the staid young merchant princes 
rising into prominence in the Western metropolis, and from the very 
outset Nina had shown a singular infatuation for the buttons and straps 
and music and heaven-knows-what-all out at the fort. She gloried in 
seeing her daughter prominent in all scenes of social life. She rejoiced 
in her triumphs, and took infinite pains with all preparations. She 
would have set her foot against Nina’s simply dancing the german at 
the fort with Jerrold as a partner, but she could not resist it that the 
papers should announce on Sunday morning that “the event of the 
season at Fort Sibley was the german given last Tuesday night by 
the ladies of the garrison and led by the lovely Miss Beaubien” with 
Lieutenant or Captain Anybody. There were a dozen bright, graceful, 
winning women among the dames and damsels at the fort, and Alice _ 
Renwick was a famous beauty by this time. It was more than Maman 
Beaubien could withstand, that her Nina should “lead” all these, and 
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so her consent was won. Back they came from Chequamegon, and the 
stately home on Summit Avenue reopened to receive them. It was 
Monday noon when they returned, and by three o’clock Fanny Sutton 
had told Nina Beaubien what she knew of the wonderful rumors 
that were floating in from Sibley. She was more than half disposed 
to be in love with Jerrold herself. She expected a proper amount . 
of womanly horror, incredulity, and indignation; but she was totally 
unprepared for the outburst that followed. Nina was transformed into 
a tragedy queen on the instant, and poor, simple-hearted, foolish Fanny 
Sutton was almost scared out of her small wits by the fire-of denuncia- 
tion and fury with which her story was greeted. She came home with 
white, frightened face and hunted up Cub and told him that she had 
been telling Nina some of the queer things the ladies had been saying 
about Mr. Jerrold, and Nina i soe tore her to pieces, and could he 
go right out to the fort to see Mr. Jerrold? Nina wanted to send a 
note at once; and if he couldn’t go she had made her promise that she 
would get somebody to go inatamtly and to come back and let her know 
before pa o’clock. Cub was always glad of an excuse to go out to 
the fort, but a coldness had sprung up between him and Jerrold. He 
had heard the ugly rumors in that mysterious way in which all such 
things are heard, and, while his shallow pate could not quite conceive 
of such a monstrous scandal and he did not believe half he heard, he 
sagely felt that in the presence of so much smoke there was surely 
some fire, and avoided the man from whom he had been inseparable. 
Of course he had not spoken to him on the subject, and, singularly 
enough, this was the case with all the officers at the post except Armi- 
tage and the commander. It was understood that the matter was in 
Chester’s hands, to do with as was deemed best. It was believed that 
his resignation had been tendered ; and all these forty-eight hours since 
the story might be said to be fairly before the public, Jerrold had been 
left much to himself, and was presumably in the depths of dismay. 

One or two men, urged by their wives, who thought it was really 
time something were done to let him understand he ought not to lead 
the german, had gone to see him and been refused admission. Asked 
from within what they wanted, the reply was somewhat difficult to 
frame, and in both cases resolved itself into “Oh, about the german ;” 
to which Jerrold’s voice was heard to say, “The german’s all right. 
V’ll lead if I’m well enough and am not bothered to death meantime; 
but I’ve got some private matters to attend to, and am not seeing any- 
body Hii, And with this answer they were fain to be content. 
It had been settled, however, that the officers were to tell Captain 
Chester at ten o’clock that in their opinion Mr. Jerrold ought not to be 
permitted to attend so long as this mysterious charge hung over him ; 
and Mr. Rollins had been notified that he must be ready to lead. 

Poor Rollins! He was in sore perplexity. He wanted nothing 
better than to dance with Nina Beaubien. He wondered if she would 
lead with him, or would even come at all when she learned that Jerrold 
would be unable to attend. “Sickness” was to be the ostensible cause, 
and in the youth and innocence of his heart Rollins never supposed 
that Nina would hear of all the other assignable reasons, He meant 
Vou. XL.—55 
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to ride in and call upon her Monday evening; but, as ill luck would 
have it, old Sloat, who was officer of the day, stepped on a round 
pebble as he was going down the long flight to the railway-station, and 
sprained his ankle. Just at five o’clock Rollins got orders to relieve 
him, and was returning from the guard-house, when who should come 
driving in but Cub Sutton, and Cub reined up and asked where he 
would be apt to find Mr. Jerrold. 

“ He isn’t well, and has been denying himself to all callers to-day,” 
said Rollins, shortly. ; 

“Well, I’ve got to see him, or at least get a note to him,” said 
Cub. “It’s from Miss Beaubien, and requires an answer.” 

“You know the way to his quarters, I presume,” said Rollins, 
coldly : “you have. been there frequently. I will have a man hold 
your horse, or you can tie him there at the rail, just as you please.” 

“Thanks, I’ll go over, I believe.” And go he did, and poor 
Rollins was unable to resist the temptation of watching whether the 
magic name of Nina would open the door. It did not; but he saw 
Cub hand in the little note through the shutters, and ere long there 
came another from within. This Cub stowed in his waistcoat-pocket 
and drove off with, and Rollins walked jealously homeward. But 
that evening he went through a worse experience, and it was the last 
blow to his budding passion for sparkling-eyed Nina. 

It was nearly tattoo, and a dark night, when Chester suddenly 
came In; 

“Rollins, you remember my telling you I was sure some of the men 
had been getting liquor in from the shore down below the station and 
‘running it’ that way? I believe we can nab the smuggler this even- 
ing. There’s a boat down there now. ‘The corporal has just told 
me. 

Smuggling liquor was one of Chester’s horrors. He surrounded the 
post with a cordon of sentries who had no higher duty, apparently, than 
that of preventing the entrance of alcohokin any form. He had run a 
“ red-cross” crusade against the post-trader’s store in the matter of light 
wines and small beer, claiming that only adulterated stuff was sold to 
the men, and forbidding the sale of anything stronger than “ pop” over 
the trader’s counter. Then, when it became apparent that liquor was 
being brought on the reservation, he made vigorous efforts to break up 
the practice. Colonel Maynard rather poohpoohed the whole business. 
It was his theory that a man who was determined to have a drink might 
better be allowed to take an honest one, coram publico, than a smug- 
gled and deleterious article; but he succumbed to the rule that only 
“light wines and beer” should be sold at the store, and was lenient to 
the poor devils who overloaded and deranged their stomachs in conse- 

uence. But Chester no sooner found himself in command than he 
launched into the crusade with redoubled energy, and spent hours of 
the day and night trying to capture invaders of the reservation with a 
bottle in their pockets. The bridge was guarded, so was the crossing 
of the Cloudwater to the-south, and so were the two roads entering, from 
the north and west ; and yet there was liquor coming in, and, as though 
to give Chester a benefit,” some of the men in barracks had a royal 
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old spree on Saturday night, and the captain was sorer-headed than any 
of the participants in consequence. In some way he heard that a row- 
boat came up at night and landed supplies of contraband down: by the 
river-side out of sight and hearing of the sentry at the railway-station, 
and it was thither he hurriedly led Rollins this Monday evening. 

They turned across the railway on reaching the bottom of the long 
stairs, and scrambled down the rocky embankment on the other side,’ 
Rollins following in reluctant silence and holding his sword so that it 
would not rattle, but he had no faith in the theory of smugglers. He 
felt in some vague and unsatisfactory way a sense of discomfort and 
anxiety over his captain’s late proceedings, and this stealthy descent 
seemed fraught with ill omen. 

Once down in the flats, their footsteps made no noise in the yielding 
sand, and all was silence save for the plash of the waters along the shores. 
Far down the river were the reflections of one or two twinkling lights, 
and close unde the bank in the slack-water a few stars were peepin 
at their own images, but no boat was there, and the captain led still far- — 
ther to a little copse of willow, and there, in the shadows, sure enough, 
was a row-boat, with a little lantern dimly burning, half hidden in the 
stern. 

Not only that, but as they halted at the edge of the willows the 
captain put forth a warning hand and cautioned silence. No need. 
Rollins’s straining eyes were already fixed on two figures that were 
standing in the shadows not ten feet away,—one that of a tall, slender _ 
man, the other a young girl. It was a moment before Rollins could 
recognize either ; but in that moment the girl had turned suddenly, 
had thrown her arms about the neck of the tall young man, and, with 
her head pillowed on his breast, was gazing up in his face. 

a Kiss me once moré, Howard. Then I must go,” they heard her 
whisper. 

Hollins seized his captain’s sleeve, and strove, sick at heart, to pull 
him back ; but Chester stoutly stood his ground. In the few seconds 
more that they remained they saw his arms more closely enfold her. 
They saw her turn at the brink, and, in an utter abandonment of rap- 
turous, passionate love, throw her arms again about his neck and stand 
on tiptoe to reach his face with her warm lips. They could not fail 
to hear the caressing tone of her every word, or to mark his receptive 
but gloomy silence. They could not mistake the voice,—the Lo. 
shadowy though it was. The girl was Nina Beaubien, and the man, 
beyond question, Howard Jerrold. They saw him hand her into the 
light skiff and hurriedly kiss her good-night. Once again, as though 
she could not leave him, her arms were thrown about his neck and she 
clung to him with all her strength ; then the little boat swung slowly 
out into the stream, the sculls were shipped, and with practised hand 
Nina Beaubien pulled forth into the swirling waters of the river, and 
the faint light, like slowly-setting star, floated downward with the 
sweeping tide and finally disappeared beyond the point. ; 

hen Jerrold turned to leave, and Chester stepped forth and con- 
fronted him: 
“Mr. Jerrold, did I not instruct you to confine yourself to your 
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quarters until satisfactory explanation was made of the absences with 
which you are charged ?” 

Jerrold started at the abrupt and unlooked-for greeting, but his 
answer was prompt: 

“Not at all, sir. You gave me to understand that I was to remain 
here—not to leave the post—until you had decided on certain points ; 
and, though I do not admit the justice of your course, and though you 
have put me to grave inconvenience, I obeyed the order. I needed to 
go to town to-day on urgent business, but, between you and Captain 
Armitage, am in no condition to go. For all this, sir, there will come 
proper retribution when my colonel returns, And now, sir, you are 
spying upon me,—spying, I say,—and it only confirms what I said of 
you before.” 

“Silence, Mr. Jerrold! This is insubordination.” 

“T don’t care a damn what it is, sir! There is nothing contemptuous 
enough for me to say of you or your conduct to me——” 

“Not another word, Mr. Jerrold! Go to your quarters in arrest. 
—Mr. Rollins, you are witness to this language.” 

But Rollins was not. Turning from the spot in blankness of heart 
before a word was uttered between them, he followed the waning light 
with eyes full of yearning and trouble; he trudged his way down along 
the sandy shore until he came to the silent waters of the slough and 
could go no farther; and then he sat him down and covered his face 
with his hands, It was pretty hard to bear. 


XV. 


Tuesday still, and all manner of things had happened and were still 
to happen in the hurrying hours that followed Sunday night. The 
garrison woke at Tuesday’s reveille in much perturbation of spirit, 
as has been said, but by eight o’clock and breakfast-time one cause of 
perplexity was at an end. Relief had come with Monday afternoon 
and Alice Renwick’s letter saying she would not attend the german, 
and now still greater relief in the news that sped from mouth to mouth: 
Lieutenant Jerrold was in close arrest. Armitage and Chester had been 
again in consultation Monday night, said the gossips, and something 
new had been discovered,—no one knew just what,—and the toils had 
settled upon Jerrold’s handsome head, and now he was to be tried. As 
usual in such cases, the news came in through the kitchen, and most 
officers heard it at the breakfast-table from the lips of their better 
halves, who could hardly find words to express their sentiments as to 
the inability of their lords to explain the new phase of the situation. 
When the first sergeant of Company B came around to Captain Armi- 
tage with the sick-book, soon after six in the morning, the captain 
briefly directed him to transfer Lieutenant Jerrold on the morning 
report from presenj,-for duty to “in arrest,” and no sooner was it 
known at the quartérs of Company B than it began to work back to 
Officers’ Row through the medium of the servants and strikers. 

It was the sole topic of talk for a full hour. Many ladies who had 
intended going to town by the early train almost perilled their chances 
of catching the same in their eagerness to hear further details. 
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But the shriek of the whistle far up the valley broke up the grou 
that was so busily chatting and speculating over in the quadrangle, and, 
with shy yet curious eyes, the party of at least a dozen—matrons 
maids, wives or sisters of the officers—scurried past the darkened -win- 
dows of Mr. Jerrold’s quarters, and through the mysterious 
west of the colonel’s silent house, and down the long stairs, just in 
time to catch the train that whirled them away city-ward almost as soon 
as it had disgorged the morning’s ‘nail. Chatting and laughing, and full 
of blithe anticipation of the glories of the coming german, in prepara- 
tion for which most of their number had found it necessary to run in 
for just an hour’s shopping, they went jubilantly on their way. Shop- 

ing done, they would all meet, take luncheon together at the “ Woman’s 

xchange,” return to the post by the afternoon train, and have plenty 
of time for a little nap before dressing for the german. Perhaps the 
most interesting question now up for discussion was, who would lead 
with Mr. Rollins? The train went puffing into the crowded dépdt: 
the ladies hastened forth, and in a moment were on the street ; cabs and 
carriages were passed in disdain ; a brisk walk of a block carried them 
to the main thoroughfare and into the heart of the shopping district ; a 
rush of hoofs and wheels and pedestriaus there encountered them, and 
the roar assailed their sensitive and unaccustomed ears, yet high above 
it all pierced and pealed the shrill voices of the newsboys darting here 
and there with their eagerly-bought journals. But women bent on 
germans and shopping have time and ears for no such news as that 
which demands the publication of extras. Some of them never hear 
or heed the cry, “Indian Massacree!’ “Here y’are! All about the 
killin’ of Major Thornton an’ his sojers!’ “ Extry!—extry!” It 
is not until they reach the broad portals of the great Stewart of the 
West that one of their number, half incredulously, buys a copy and . 
reads aloud : “ Major Thornton, th Infantry, Captain Langham and 
Lieutenant Bliss, th Cavalry, and thirty men, are killed. Captains 
Wright and Lane and Lieutenants Willard and Brooks, ——th Cavalry, 
and some forty more men, are seriously wounded. The rest of the 
command is corralled by an overwhelming force of Indians, and their 
only hope is to hold out until help can reach them. All troops along 
the line of the Union Pacific are dy under orders.” 

“Oh, isn’t it dreadful ?” 

“Yes ; but aren’t you glad it wasn’t Ours? Oh, look! there’s Nina 
Beaubien over there in her carriage. - Do let’s find out if she’s going to 
lead with Rollins !” 

Ve victis! Far out in the glorious Park country in the heart of 
the Centennial State a little band of blue-coats, sent to succor a perilled 
agent, is making desperate stand against fearful odds. ‘Less than two 
hundred men has the wisdom of the Department sent forth through the 
wilderness to find and, if need be, fight its way through five times its 
weight in well-armed foes. The officers and men have no special 
quarrel with those Indians, nor the Indians with them. Only two 
winters before, when those same Indians were sick and starving, and 
their lying go-betweens, the Bureau-employees, would give them neither 
food nor justice, a small band made their way to the railway and were 
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fed on soldier food and their wrongs righted by soldier justice. But 
another snarl has come now, and this time the Bureau-people are in a 
pickle, and the army—ever between two fires at least, and thankful 
when it isn’t six—is ordered to send a little force and go out there 
and help the agent maintain his authority. The very night before the 
column reaches the borders of the reservation the leading chiefs come 
in camp to interview the officers, shake hands, beg tobacco, and try on 
their clothes, then go back to their braves and laugh as they tell there 
are only a handful, and plan the morrow’s ambuscade and massacre. 
Vee victis! There are women and children among the garrisons along 
the Union Pacific whose hearts have little room for thoughts of germans 
in the horror of this morning’s tidings. But Sibley is miles and miles 
away, and, as Mrs. Wheeler says, aren’t you glad it wasn’t Ours? 

Out at the fort there is a different scene. The morning journals and 
the clicking telegraph send a thrill throughout the whole command. 
The train has barely whistled out of sight when the ringing notes of 
officers’ call resound through the quadrangle and out over the broader 
drill-ground beyond. Wondering, but prompt, the staid captains and 
eager subalterns come hurrying to hethuatins, and the band, that 
had come forth and taken ‘its station on the parade, all ready for 
guard-mount, goes quickly back, while the men gather in big squads 
along the mated row of their quarters and watch the rapid assembly 
at the office. And there old Chester, with kindling eyes, reads to the 
silent company the brief official order. Ay, though it be miles and 
miles away, fast as steam and wheel can take it, the good old regiment 
in all its sturdy strength goes forth to join the rescue of the imprisoned 
comrades far in the Colorado Rockies. ‘ Have your entire command in 
readiness for immediate field-service in the Department of the Platte. 
Special train will be there to take you by noon at latest.” And though 
many a man has lost friend and comrade in the tragedy that calls them 
forth, and though many a brow clouds for the moment with the bitter 
news of such useless sacrifice, every eye brightens, every muscle seems 
to brace, every nerve and pulse to throb and thrill with the glorious 
excitement of quick pa oe and coming action. Ay, we are miles 
and miles away ; we leave the dear old post, with homes and firesides, 
wives, children, and sweethearts, all to the care of the few whom sick- 
ness or old wounds or advancing years render unfit for hard, sharp 
marching ; and, thank God! we'll be there to take a hand and help 
those gallant fellows out of their “corral” or to have one good blow at 
the cowardly hounds who lured and lied to them. 

How the “assembly” rings on the morning air! How quick they 
spring to ranks, those eager bearded faces and trim blue-clad forms! 
How buoyant and brisk even the elders seem as the captains speed over 
to their company quarters and the quick, stirring orders are given ! 
“Field kits; all the cooked rations you have on hand; overcoat, 
blanket, extra socks and underclothes; every cartridge you’ve got; 
haversack and canteen, and nothing else. Now get ready,—lively !” 
How irrepressible is the.cheer that goes up! How we pity the swells 
of the light battery who have to stay! How wistful those fellows 
look, and how eagerly they throng about the barracks, yearning to go, 
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and, since that is denied, praying to be of use in some way! Small 
wonder is it that all the bustle and excitement penetrates the portals of 
Mr. Jerrold’s darkened quarters, and the shutters are thrown open and 
his bandaged head comes forth. 

‘“‘ What is it, Harris?” he demands of a light-batteryman who is 
hurrying past. ' 

“Orders for Colorado, sir. The regiment goes by special train. 
Major Thornton’s command’s been massacred, and there’s a big fight 
ahead.” 

“My God! Here!—stop one moment. Run over to Company 
B and see if you can find my servant, or Merrick, or somebody. 
If not, you come back quick. I want to send a note to Captain 
Armitage.” 

“T can take it, sir. We're not going. The band and the battery 
have to stay.” 

And Jerrold, with trembling hand and feverish haste, seats himself 
at the same desk whence on that fatal morning he sent the note that 
wrought such disaster; and as he rises and hands his missive forth, 
throwing wide open the shutters as he does so, his bedroom doors fly 
open, and a whirling gust of the morning wind sweeps through from 
rear to front, and half a score of bills and billets, letters and scraps of 
paper, go ballooning out upon the parade. 

“ By heaven !” he mutters, “that’s how it happened, is it? Look 
at them go!’ for going they were, in spiral eddies or fluttering skips, 
up the grassy “quad,” and over among the rose-bushes of Alice Ren- 
wick’s garden. Over on the other side of the narrow, old-fashioned 
frontier fort the men were bustling about, and their exultant, eager 
voices rang out on the morning air. All was life and animation, and 
even in Jerrold’s selfish soul there rose responsive echo to the soldierly 
spirit that seemed to prrass the whole command. It was their first 
summons to active field-duty with prospective battle since he had joined, 
and, with all his shortcomings as a:“ duty” officer in garrison and: his 
many frailties of character, Jerrold was not the man to lurk in the rear 
when there was danger ahead. It dawned on him with sudden and 
crushing force that now it lay in the power of his enemies to do him 
vital injury,—that he could be held here at the post like a suspected 
felon, a mark for every finger, a target for every tongue, while every 
other officer of his regiment was hurrying with his men to take his 
knightly share in the coming onset. It was intolerable, shameful. 
He paced the floor of his little parlor in nervous misery, ever and anon 
gazing from the window for sight of his captain. It was to him he 
had written, urging that he be permitted a few moments’ talk. “This 
is no time for a personal misunderstanding,” he wrote. , “I must: see 
you at once. I can clear away the doubts, can explain my action ; but, 
for heaven’s sake, intercede for me with Captain Chester that I may 
go with the command.” 

As luck would have it, Armitage was with Chester at the office 
when the letter was handed in. He opened it, gave a whistle of sur- 
prise, and simply held it forth to the temporary commander. 

“ Read that,” he said. 
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Chester frowned, but took the note and looked it curiously over. 

“T have no patience with the man now,” he said. “Of course 
after what I saw last night I begin to understand the nature of his 
defence ; but we don’t want any such man in the regiment, after this. 
, What’s the use of taking him with us?” 

“That isn’t the point,” said ang: “ Now or never, possibly, 
is the time to clear up this mystery. Of course Maynard will be up 
to join us by the first train ; and what won’t it be worth to him to have 
positive proof that all his fears were unfounded ?” 

“Even if it wasn’t Jerrold, there is still the fact that I saw a man 
clambering out of her window. How is that to be cleared up?” said 
Chester, slestsily. 

“That may come later, and won’t be such a bugbear as you think. 
If you were not worried into a morbid condition over all this trouble, 
you would not look so seriously npon a thing which I regard as a piece 
of mere night prowling, with a possible spice of romance.” 

“What romance, I’d like to know ?” 

“Never mind -that now: I’m playing detective for the time 
being. Let me see Jerrold for you and find out what he has to offer. 
Then you can decide. Are you willing? All right! But remember 
this while I think of it. You admit that the light you saw on the 
wall Sunday night was exactly like that which you saw the night of 
your adventure, and that the shadows were thrown in the same way. 
You thought that night that the light was turned up and afterwards 
turned out in her room, and that it was her figure you saw at the 
window. Didn’t you?” 

“Yes. What then?” 

“Well, I believe her statement that she saw and heard nothing 
until reveille. I believe it was Mrs, Maynard who did the whole thing, 
without Miss Renwick’s knowing anything about it.” 

“Why?” 

* Because I accomplished the feat with the aid of the little night- 
lamp that I found by the colonel’s bedside. It is my theory that Mrs. 
Maynard was restless after the colonel finally fell asleep, that she heard 
your tumble, and took her little lamp, crossed over into Miss Renwick’s 
room, opened the door without creaking, as I can do to your satisfaction, 
found her sleeping quietly, but the room a trifle close and warm, set 
her night-lamp down on the table, as I did, threw her shadow on the 
wall, as I did, and opened the shade, as you thought her daughter did. 
Then she withdrew, and left those doors open,—both hers and her 
daughter’s,—and the light, instead of being turned down, as you 
thought, was simply carried back into her own room.” 

“That is .all possible. But how about the man in her room? 
Nothing was stolen, though money and jewelry were lying around 
loose. If theft was not the object, what was?” 

“Theft certainly was not, and I’m not prepared to say what was, 
but I have reason to believe it wasn’t Miss Renwick.” 

“ Anything to prove it?” 

“Yes; and, though time is precious and I cannot show you, you 
may take my word for it. We must be off at noon, and both of us 
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have much to do, but there may be no other chance to talk, and before 
you leave this post I want you to realize her utter innocence.” 

“T want to, Armitage.” 

‘“‘T know you do: so look here. We assume that the same man 
paid the night visit both here and at Sablon, and that he wanted to see . 
the — person,—if he did not come to steal: do we not?” 

6b es, 

“We know that at Sablon it was Mrs. Maynard he sought and 
called. The colonel says so.” - 

“Yes.” 

“Presumably, then, it was she—not her daughter—he had some 
reasons for wanting to see here at Sibley. What is more, if he wanted 
to see Miss Renwick there was nothing to prevent his going right into 
her window ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Well, r believe I can prove he didn’t; on the contrary, that he 
went around by the roof of the porch to the colonel’s room and tried 
there, but found it risky on account of the blinds, and that finally he 
- entered the hall window,—what might be called neutral ground. The 
painters had been at work there, as you said, two days before, and the 
paint on the slats was not quite dry. The blinds and sills were the 
only things they had touched up on that front, it seems, and nothing 
on the sides. Now, on the fresh paint of the colonel’s slats are the 
new imprints of masculine thumb and fingers, and on the sill of the 
hall or a footprint that I know to be other than Jerrold’s.” 

6“ y ? 

“Because he doesn’t own such a thing as this track was made 
with, and I don’t know a man in this command who does. It was the 
handiwork of the Tonto Apaches, and came from the other side of the 
continent.” ; 

“You mean it was——?” 

“ Exactly. An Indian moccasin.” 

Meantime, Mr. Jerrold had been making hurried preparations, as 
he had fully determined that at any cost he would go with the regi- 
ment. He had been burning a number of letters, when Captain 
Armitage knocked and hurriedly entered. Jerrold pushed forward a 
chair and plunged at once into the matter at issue: 

“There is no time to waste, captain. I have sent to you to ask 
what I can do to be released from arrest and permitted to go with the 
command.” 

“ Answer the b or pam I put to you the other night, and certify to 
your answers ; and of course you'll have to apologize to Captain Chester 
for your last night’s language.” 

“That of course; though you will admit it looked like spying. 
Now let me ask you, did he tell you who the lady was?” 

“No. I told him.” 

“* How did you know?” 

é By intuition, and my knowledge of previous circumstances.” 

“We have no time to discuss it. I make no attempt to conceal it 
now ; but I ask that, on your honor, neither you nor he reveal it.” 
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“And continue to let the garrison believe that you were in Miss 
Renwick’s room that ghastly night?” asked nee dryly. 

Jerrold flushed : “I have denied that, and I would have proved my 
eg I have done so without betraying a woman’s secret. Must 

tell ? 

“So far as I am concerned, Mr. Jerrold,” said Armitage, with cold 
and relentless meaning, “you not only must tell—you must prove— 
both that night’s doings and Saturday night’s,—both that and how you 
obtained that photograph.” 

“My God! In one case it is a woman’s name; in the other I have 
promised on honor not to reveal it.” 

“That ends it, then. You remain here in close arrest, and the 
charges against you will be pushed to the bitter end. I will write them 


this very hour.” 


XVI. 


At ten o’clock that morning, shortly after a smiling interview with 
the ladies of Fort Sibley, in which, with infinite spirit and the most 
perfect self-control, Miss Beaubien had informed them that she had 
promised to lead with Mr. Jerrold, and, since he was in duress, she 
would lead with no one, and sent them off wondering and greatly ex- 
cited, there came running up to the carriage a telegraph messenger boy, 
who handed her a despatch. 

“T was going up to the avenue, mum,” he explained, “ but I seen 
you here.” 

Nina’s face paled as she tore it open and read the curt lines: 

“Come to me, here. Your help needed instantly.” 

She sprang from the carriage. “Tell mother I have gone over to 
see some Fort friends,—not to wait,’ she called to the coachman, well 
knowing he would understand that she meant the ladies with whom she 
had been so recently talking. Like a frightened deer she sped around 
the corner, hailed the driver of a cab, lounging with his fellows along: 
the walk, ordered him to drive with all speed to Summit Avenue, an 
with beating heart decided on her plan. Her glorious eyes were flash- 
ing: the native courage and fierce determination of her race were 
working in her woman‘s heart. She well knew that imminent danger 
threatened him. She had dared everything for love of his mere pres- 
ence, his sweet caress. What would she not dare to save him, if save 
she could? He had not been true to her. She knew, and knew well, 
that, whether sought or not, Alice Renwick had been winning him from 
her, that he was wavering, that he had been cold and negligent ; but with 
all her soul and strength she loved him, and believed him grand and 
brave and fine as he was beautiful. Now—now was her opportunity. 
He needed her. His commission, his honor, depended on her. He 
had intimated as much the night before,—had told her of the accusa- 
tions and suspicions that attached to him,—but made no mention of 
the photograph. He had said that though nothing could drag from 
him a word that would compromise her, she might be called upon to 
stand ’twixt him and ruin3 and now perhaps the hour had come. She 
could free, exonerate, glorify him, and in doing so claim him for her 
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own. Who, after this, could stand ’twixt her and him? He loved her, 
though he had been cold; and she——? Had he bidden her bow her 
dusky head to earth and kiss the print of his heel, she would have 
obeyed could.she but feel sure that her reward would be a simple touch 
of his hand, an assurance that no other woman could find a moment’s 
lace in his love. Verily, he had been doing desperate wooing in the 
ong winter, for the very depths of her nature were all athrob with 
love for him. And now he could no longer plead that poverty with- 
held his offer of his hand. She would soon be mistress of her own - 
little fortune, and, at her mother’s death, of an independence. Go to 
him she would, and on wings of the wind, and go she did. The cab 
released her at the gate to her home, and went back with a double fare 
that set the driver to thinking. She sped through the house, and out 
the rear doors, much to the amaze of cook and ollians who were in con- 
sultation in the kitchen. She flew down a winding flight of stairs to 
the level below, and her fairy feet went tripping over the pavement of 
a plebeian street. A quick turn, and she was at a little second-rate 
stable, whose proprietor knew her and started from his chair. 

“ What’s wrong to-day, Miss Nina?” 

“T want the roan mare and light buggy again—quick as you can. 
Your own price at the old terms, Mr. Graves,—silence.” 

He nodded, called to a subordinate, and in five minutes handed her 
into the frail vehicle. An impatient chirrup and flap of the reins, and 
the roan shot forth into the dusty road, leaving old Graves shaking his _ 
head at the door. HIS 

“T’ve known her ever since she was weaned,” he muttered, “and 
she’s a wild bird, if ever there was one, but she’s never been the like o’ 
this till last month.” 

And the roan mare was covered with foam and sweat when Nina 
Beaubien drove into the bustling fort, barely an hour after her yt 
of Jerrold’s telegram. A few officers were gathered in front of : 
quarters, and there were curious looks from face to face as she was 
recognized. Mr. Rollins was on the walk, giving some instructions to 
a sergeant of his company, and never saw her until the buggy reined 
up close behind him and, turning suddenly, he met her face to face as 
she sprang lightly to the ground. The young fellow reddened to his 
eyes, and would have recoiled, but she was mistress of the situation. 
She well knew she had but to command and he would obey, or, at the 
most, if she could no longer command she had only to implore, and he 
would be powerless to withstand her entreaty. 

“T am glad you are here, Mr. Rollins. You can help me.—Ser- 
geant, will you kindly hitch my horse at that post ?—Now,” she added, 
in low, hurried tone, “come with me to Mr. Jerrold’s.” 

Rollins was too stupefied to answer. Silently he placed himself by 
her side, and together they passed the group at the office. Miss Beau- 
bien nodded with something of her old archness and coquetry to the 
cap-raising party, but never hesitated. Together they passed along the 
narrow board walk, followed by curious eyes, and as they reached the 
angle and stepped beneath the shelter of the piazza in front of the long, 
low, green-blinded Bachelors’ Row, there was sudden sensation in ‘the 
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oup Mr. Jerrold appeared at the door of his quarters; Rollins 

alted some fifty feet away, raised his cap, and left her; and, all alone, 
with the eyes of Fort Sibley upon her, Nina Beaubien stepped bravely 
forward to meet her lover. 

They saw him greet her at the door. Some of them turned away, 
unwilling to look, and yet unwilling to go and not understand this new 
phase of the mystery. Rollins, looking neither to right nor left, re- 
passed them and walked off with a set, savage look on his young 
- face, and then, as one or two still gazed, fascinated by this strange and 
daring proceeding, others, too, turned back and, half ashamed of them- 
_— for such a yielding to curiosity, glanced furtively over at Jerrold’s 

oor. 

There they stood,—he, restrained by his arrest, unable to come 
forth ; she, restrained more by his barring form than by any considera- 
tion of maidenly reserve, for, had he bidden, she would have gone 
within. She had fully made up her mind that wherever he was, even 
were it behind the sentinels and bars of the guard-house, she would 
demand that she be taken to his side. He had handed out a chair, but 
she would not sit, They saw her looking up into his face as he talked, 
and noted the eager gesticulation, so characteristic of his Creole blood, 
that seemed to accompany his rapid words. They saw her bending 
towards him, looking eagerly up in his eyes, and occasionally casting 
indignant glances over towards the group at the office, as though she 
would annihilate with her wrath the persecutors of her hero. Then 
they saw her stretch forth both her hands with a quick impulsive 
movement, and grasp his one instant, looking so faithfully, steadfastly, 
loyally, into his clouded and anxious face. Then she turned, and with 
quick, eager steps came tripping towards them. They stood irresolute. 
Every man felt that it was somebody’s duty to step forward, meet her, 
and be her escort though the party, but no one advanced. There was, 
if anything, a tendency to sidle towards the office door, as though to 
leave the sidewalk unimpeded. But she never sought to pass them by. 
With flashing eyes and crimson cheeks, she bore straight upon them, 
and, with indignant emphasis upon every word, accosted them : 

“Captain Wilton, Major Sloat, I wish to see Captain Chester: at 
once. [ he in the office?” 

“Certainly, Miss Beaubien. Shall I call him? or will you walk 

in?” And both men were at her side in a moment, 

e 25 Thanks. I will go right in —if you will kindly show me to 
im.’ 

Another moment, and Armitage and Chester, deep in the midst 
of their duties and surrounded by clerks and orderlies and assailed by 
half a dozen questions in one and the same instant, looked up aston- 
ished as Wilton stepped in and announced Miss Beaubien desiring to 
see Captain Chester on immediate business. There was no time for 
conference. There she stood in the door-way, and all tongues were 
hushed on the-instant. Chester rose and stepped forward with anxious 
courtesy. She did not chopse to see the extended hand. 

“Tt is you, alone, I wish to see, captain. Is it impossible here?” 

“T fear it is, Miss Beaubien ; but we can walk out in the open air. 
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I feel that I know what it is you wish to say to me,” he added, in a low 
tone, took his cap from the peg on which it hung, and led the way. 
—_ she sens through the curious but respectful group, and Jer- 
rold, watching furtively from his window, saw them come forth. 

The captain turned to her as soon as they were out of earshot: 

“I have no daughter of my own, my dear young lady, but if I 
had I could not more thoroughly feel for you than I do. How can I 
help you?” 

The reply was unexpectedly spirited. He had thought to encour- 
age and sustain her, be sympathetic and paternal, but, as he afterwards 
ruefully admitted, he “never did seem to get the hang of a woman’s 
temperament.” Apparently sympathy was not the thing she needed. 

“It is late in the day to ask such a question, Captain Chester. 
You have done great wrong/and injustice. The question is now, 
will you undo it ?” 

He was too surprised to speak for a moment. When his tongue 
was unloosed he a> 

“T shall be glad to be convinced I was wrong.” 

“T know little of army justice or army laws, Captain Chester, but 
when a girl is compelled to take this step to rescue a friend there is 
something brutal about them,—or the men who enforce them. Mr. 
Jerrold tells me that he is arrested. I knew that last night, but not 
until this morning did he consent to let me know that he would be . 
‘court-martialled unless he could prove where he was the night you were 
officer of the day two weeks ago, and last Saturday night. He is too 
noble and good to defend himself when by doing so he might harm me. 
But I am here to free him from the cruel suspicion you have formed.” 
She had quickened her step, and in her impulsiveness and agitation 
they were almost at the end of the walk. He hesitated, as though re- 
luctant to go along under the piazza, but she was imperious, and he 
yielded. ‘No, come!” she said. ‘I mean that you shall hear the 
whole truth, and that at once. Ido not expect you to understand or 
condone my conduct, but you must acquit him. We are engaged; and 
—I love him. He has enemies here, as I see all too plainly, and they 
have prejudiced mother against him, and she has forbidden my seeing 
him. I came out to the fort without her knowledge one day, and it 
angered her. From that time she would not let me see him alone. 
She watched every: movement, and came with me wherever I drove. 
She gave orders that I should never have any, of our horses to drive or 
ride alone,—I, whom father had indulged to the utmost and who had 
ridden and driven at will from my babyhood. She came out to the 
fort with me that evening for parade, and never even agreed to let me 
go out to see some neighbors until she learned he was to escort Miss 
Renwick. She had ordered me to be ready to go with her to Che- 
quamagon the next day, and I would not go until I had seen him. 
There had been a misunderstanding. I got the Suttons to drive me 
out while mother supposed me at the Laurents’, and Mr. Jerrold prom- 
ised to meet me east of the bridge and drive in town with us, and I was 
to send him back in Graves’s buggy. He had been refused permission 
to leave the post, he said, and could not cross the bridge, where the sen- 
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tries would be sure to recognize him, but, as it was our last chance of 
meeting, he risked the discovery of his absence, never dreaming of such 
a thing as his private rooms being inspected. He had a little skiff 
down in the willows that he had used before, and by leaving the 
at midnight he could get home, change his dress, run down the bank 
and row down-stream to the Point, there leave his skiff and climb u 
to the road. He met us there at one o'clock, and the Suttons woul 
never betray either of us, though they did not know we were engaged. 
We sat in their parlor a quarter of an hour after we got to town, and 
then ’twas time to go, and there was only a little ten minutes’ walk 
down to the stable. I had seen him such a very short time, and I had 
so much to tell him.” (Chester could have burst into rapturous ap- 
plause had she been an actress. Her cheeks were aflame, her eyes full 
of fire and spirit, her bosom heaving, her little foot tappin the ground, 
as she stood there leaning on the colonel’s fence and looking straight 
up in the perturbed veteran’s face. She was magnificent, he said to 
himself; and, in her bravery, self-sacrifice, and indignation, she was.) 
“It was then after two, and I could just as well go with him,—some- 
body had to bring the buggy back,—and Graves himself hitched in his 
roan mare for me, and I drove out, picked up Mr. Jerrold at the cor- 
ner, and we came out here again through the darkness together. Even 
when we got to the Point I ‘id not let him go at once. It was over an 
hour’s drive. It was fully half-past three before we parted. He sprang 
down the path to reach the river-side; and before he was fairly in his 
boat and pulling up against the stream, I‘ heard, far over here some- 
where, those two faint shots. That was the shooting he spoke of in 
his letter to me,—not to her; and what business Colonel Maynard had 
to read and exhibit to his officers a letter never intended for him I can- 
not understand. Mr. Jerrold says it was not what he wanted it-to be 
at all, as he wrote hastily, so he wrote another, and sent that to me by 
Merrick that morning after his absence was discovered. It probably 
blew out of the window, as these other things did this morning. See 
for yourself, captain.” And she pointed to the two or three bills and 
scraps that had evidently only recently fluttered in among the now 
neglected roses. ‘Then. when he was aroused at reveille and you 
threatened him with punishment and held over his head the startling 
accusation that you knew of our meeting and our secret, he was natu- 
rally infinitely distressed, and could only write to warn me, and he 
managed to get in and say good-by to me at the station. As for me, I 
was back home by five o’clock, let myself noMelessly up.to my room, 
and no one knew it but the Suttons and old Graves, neither of whom 
would betray me. I had no fear of the long dark road: I hadsridden 
and driven as a child all over these bluffs and prairies before there was 
any town worth mentioning, and in days when my father and I found 
only friends—not enemies—here at Sibley.” 

“Miss Beaubien, let me protest againt your accusation. It is not 
for me to reprove your grave imprudence or recklessness; nor have I 
the right to disapprove your choice of Mr. Jerrold. Let me say at 
once that you have none but friends here; and if it ever should be 
known to what lengths you went to save him, it will only make him 
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more envied and you more genuinely admired. I question your 
wisdom, but, upon my soul, I admire your bravery and spirit. You 
have cleared him of a terrible charge.” 

A most disdainful and impatient shrug of her shapely shoulders 
was Miss Beaubien’s only answer to that allusion. The possibility of 
Mr. Jerrold’s being suspected of another entanglement was something 
she would not pe + “ aia , Heel 

“T know nothing of other people’s affairs. I sim ie roe m 
own. Let us end this as quickly as ible, mlia ow sabes 
Saturday night. Mother had consented to our coming back for the 
german,—she enjoys seeing me lead, it seems,—-and she decided to pay 
a short visit to relations at St. Croix, staying there Saturday night and 
over Sunday. This would give us a chance to meet again, as he could 
spend the evening in St. Croix and return by late train, and I wrote 
and asked him. He came; we had a long talk in the summer-house 
in the garden, for mother never dreamed of his being there, afid un- 
luckily he just missed the night train. and did not get back until in- 
spection. it was impossible for him to have been at Sablon; and he 
can furnish other proof, but would do nothing until he had seen me.” 

“Miss Beaubien, you have cleared him. I only wish that you 
could clear—every one.” 

“‘T am in no wise concerned in that other matter to which you have 
alluded; neither is Mr. Jerrold. May I say to him at-once that this 
ends his persecution ?” 

The captain smiled: “You certainly deserve to be the bearer of 
good tidings. I wish he may ee it.” 

Another moment, and she had left him and sped back to Jerrold’s 
door-way. He was there to meet her, and Chester looked with grim 
and uncertain emotion at the radiance in her face. He had to get 
back to the office and to pass them : so, as civilly as he could, consider- 
ing the —— of wrath and contempt he felt for the man, he stopped 
and spoke : 

“Your fair advocate has been all-powerful, Mr. Jerrold. I con- 
gratulate you; and your arrest is at an end. Captain Armitage will 
require no duty of you until we are aboard; but we've only half an 
hour. The train is coming sharp at noon.” 

“Train! What train! Where are you going?” she asked, a wild 
anxiety in her eyes, a sudden pallor on her face.’ 

‘We are ordered post-haste to Colorado, Nina, to rescue what is 
left of Thornton’s men. But for you I should have been left behind.” 

“But for me!—left behind!” shecried. “Oh, Howard, Howard! 
have I only—only won you to send you into danger? Oh, my darling! 
Oh, God! Don’t—don’t go! They will kill you! It will kill me! 
Oh, what have I done? what have I done?” 

“Nina, hush! My honor is with the regiment. I must go, child. 
We'll be back in a few weeks. Indeed, I feartwill all be over before 
we get there. Nina, don’t look so! Don’t act so! Think where you 
are 

But she had borne too much, and the blow came all too soon,—too. 
heavy. She was wellnigh senseless when the Beaubien carriage came 
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whirling into the fort and old Maman rushed forth in voluble and 
rabid ue upon her daughter. All too late! it was useless now. 
Her darling’s heart was weaned away, and her love lavished on that 
tall, objectionable young soldier so soon to go forth to battle. Re- 
proaches, tears, wrath, were all in order, but were abandoned at 
sight of poor Nina’s agony of grief. Noon came, and the train, and 
with buoyant tread the gallant command marched down the winding 
road and filed aboard the cars, and Howard Jerrold, shame-stricken, 
humbled at the contemplation of his own unworthiness, slowly un- 
clasped her arms from about his neck, laid one long kiss upon her 
white and quivering lips, took one brief look in the great, dark, haunt- 
ing, despairing eyes, and carried her wail of anguish ringing in his 
ears as he sprang aboard and was whirled away. 

But there were women who deemed themselves worse off than Nina 
Beaubien,—the wives and daughters: and sweethearts whom she met 
that riorn in town; for when they got back to Sibley the regiment was 
miles away. For them there was not even a kiss from the lips of 
those they loved. Time and train waited for no woman. There were 
comrades battling for life in the Colorado Rockies, and aid could not 
come too soon. 

XVII. 


Under the cloudless heavens, under the starlit skies, blessing the 
grateful dew that cools the upland air and moistens the bunch-grass 
that has been bleaching all day in the fierce rays of the summer sun, a 
little column of infantry is swinging steadily southward. Long and 
toilsome has been the march ; hot, dusty, and parching the day. alts 
have been few and far between, and every man, from the colonel down, 
is coated with a gray mask of powdered alkali, the contribution of a 
two hours’ tramp through Deadman’s Cafion just before the sun went 
down. Now, however, they are climbing the range. The morrow will 
bring them to the broad and beautiful valley of the Spirit Wolf, and 
there they must have news. Officers and men are footsore and weary, 
but no one begs for rest. Colonel Maynard, riding ahead on a sorry 
hack he picked up at the station two days’ long march behind them, is 
eager to reach the springs at Forest Glade before ordering bivouac for 
the night. A week agone no one who saw him at Sdblon would have 
thought the colonel fit for a march like this; but he seems rejuvenate. 
His head is high, his eye as bright, his bearing as full of spirit, as 
man’s could possibly be at sixty, and the whole regiment cheered him 
when he caught the column at Omaha. A talk with Chester and 
Armitage seemed to have made a new man of him, and to-night he is 
full of an energy that inspires the entire command. Though they were 
farther away than many other troops ordered to the scene, the fact that 
their station was on the railway and that they could be sent by special 
trains to Omaha and thence to the West enabled them to begin their 
rescue-march ahead of all the other foot-troops and behind only the 
powerful command of cavalry that was whirled to the scene the 
moment the authorities woke up to the fact that it should have been 
sent in the first place. Old Maynard would give his very ears to get 
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to Thornton’s corral ahead of them, but the cavalry has — 
hours’ start and four legs to two. Every moment he looks. ex- 
pectant of tidings from the front that shall tell him the ——th were there 
and the remnant rescued. Even then, he knows, he and his long Spring- 
fields will be needed. The cavalry can fight their way in to the succor 
of the besieged, but once there will be themselves surrounded and too 
few in numbers to begin aggressive movements. He and his will in- 
deed ,be welcome reinforcements ; and so they trudge ahead. 

The moon is up and it is nearly ten o’clock when high up on the 
rolling divide the springs are reached, and, barely waiting to quench 
their thirst in the cooling waters, the wearied men roll themselves in 
their blankets under the giant trees, and, guarded by a few outlying 

ickets, are soon asleep. Most of the officers have sprawled ar und a 
ittle fire and’ are burning their boot-leather thereat. The color :l, his 
adjutant, and the doctor are curled up under a tent-fly that serves by 
day as a wrap for the rations and cooking-kit they carry on pack-mule. 
Two company commanders,—the Alpha and Omega of the ten, as 
Major Sloat dubbed them,—the senior and junior in rank, Chester and 
Armitage by name, have rolled themselves in their blankets under an- 
other tent-fly and are chatting in low tones before dropping off to sleep. 
They have been inseparable on the journey thus far, and the colonel 
has had two or three long talks with them; but who knows what the 
morrow may bring forth? There is still ruch to settle. 

One officer, he of the guard, is still afoot, and trudging about among 
the trees, looking after his sentries. Another officer, also alone, is 
sitting in silence smoking a pipe: it is Mr. Jerrold. 

Cleared though he is of the charges originally brought against him 
in the minds of his colonel and Captain Chester, he has lost caste with 
his fellows and with them. Only two or three men have been made 
aware of the statement which acquitted him, but every one knows in- 
stinctively that he was saved by Nina Beaubien, and that in accepting 
his release at her hands he had put her to a cruel expense. Every man 
among his brother officers knows in some way that he has been ac- 
quitted of having compromised Alice Renwick’s fair fame only by an 
alibi that correspondingly harmed another. The fact now generally 
known, that they were betrothed, and that the engagement was openly 
announced, made no difference. Without being able to analyze his 
conduct, the regiment was satisfied that it had been selfish and con- 
temptible ; and that was enough to warrant giving him the cold shoulder. 
He was quick to see and take the hint, and, in bitter distress of mind, 
to withdraw himself from their companionship. He had hoped and 
expected that his eagerness to go with them on the wild and sudden 
campaign would reinstate him in their good graces, but it failed utterly. 
“ Any man would seek that,” was the verdict of the informal council 
held by the officers. ‘He would have been a poltroon if he hadn’t 
sought to go; but, while he isn’t a poltroon, he has done a omen 
thing.” And so it stood. Rollins i cut him dead, refused his hand, 
and denied him 4 chance to explain. “Tell him he can’t explain,” was 
the savage reply he sent by the adjutant, who consented to carry Jer- 
rold’s message in order that he might have fair play. “He knows, 
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without explanation, the wrong he has done to more than one. I won’t 
have anything to do with him.” 

Others avoided him, and only coldly spoke to him when speech was 
necessary. Chester treated him with marked. aversion; the colonel 
would not look at him; only Armitage—his captain—had a decent 
word for him at any time, and even he was stern and cold. The most 
envied and careless of the entire command, the Adonis, the beau, the 
crack shot, the graceful leader in all garrison gayeties, the beautiful 
dancer, rider, tennis-player, the adored of so many sentimental women 
at Sibley, poor Jerrold had found his level, and his proud and sensitive 
though selfish heart was breaking. 

Sitting alone under the trees, he had taken a sheet of paper from 
his p« cket-case and was writing by the light of the rising moon. One 
letter was short and easily written, for with a few words he had brought 
it to a close, then folded and in a bold and vigorous hand addressed it. 
The other was far longer; and over this one, thinking deeply, erasing 
some words and pondering much over others, he spent a long hour. It 
was nearly midnight, and he was chilled to the heart, when he stiffly 
rose and took his way among the blanketed groups to the camp-fire 
around which so many of his wearied comrades were sleeping the sleep 
of the tired soldier. Here he tore to fragments and scattered in the 
embers some notes and letters that were in his pockets. They blazed 
up brightly, and by the glare he stood one moment studying young 
Rollins’s smooth and placid features; then he looked around on the 


-unconscious circle of bronzed and bearded faces. There were many 


types of soldier there,—men who had led brigades through the great 
war and gone back to the humble bars of the line-officer at its close ; 
men who had led fierce charges against the swarming Indians in the 
rough old days of the first prairie railways; men who had won dis- 
tinction and honorable mention in hard and trying frontier service ; 
men who had their faults and foibles and weaknesses like other men, 
and were aggressive or compliant, strong-willed or yielding, overbearing 
or meek, as are their brethren in other walks of life; men who were 
simple of heart, single in purpose and ambition, diverse in character- 
istics, but unanimous in one trait,—no meanness could live among 
them ; and Jerrold’s heart sank within him, colder, lower, stonier than 
before, as he looked from face to face and cast up mentally the sum of 
each man’s character. His hospitality had been boundless, his bounty. 
lavish ; one and all they had eaten of his loaf and drunk of his cup; 
but was there among them one who could say of him, “ He is generous 
and I stand his friend”? Was there one of them, one of theirs, for 
whom he had ever denied himself a pleasure, great or small? He 
looked at poor old Gray, with his wrinkled, anxious face, and thought 
of his distress of mind. Only a few thousands—not three years’ pay— 
had the veteran scraped and saved and stored away for his little girl, 
whose heart was aching with its first cruel sorrow,—his work, his un- 
doing, his cursed, selfish greed for adulation, his reckless love of love. 
The morrow’s battle, if it came, might leave her orphaned and alone, 
and, poor as it was, a father’s pitying sympathy could not be her help 
with the coming year. Would Gray mourn him if the fortune of war 

















made him the victim? Would any one of those averted faces look with 
pity and regret upon his stiffening form? Would there be any one on 
earth to whom his death would be a sorrow, but Nina? Would it even 
be a blow to her? She loved him wildly, he knew that ; but would she 
did she but dream the truth? He knew her nature well. He knew 
how quickly such burning love could turn to fiercest hate when con- 
vinced that the object was utterly untrue. He had said nothing to her 
of the photograph, nothing at all of Alice except to protest time and 
in that his attentions to her were solely to win the good will of the 
colonel’s family and of the colonel himsélf, so that he might be proof 
against the machinations of his foes. And yet had he not, that very 
night on which he crossed the stream and let her peril her name and 
honor for one stolen interview—had he not gone to her exultant wel- 
come with a traitorous knowledge gnawing at his heart? That very 
night, before they parted at the colonel’s door had he not lied to Alice 
Renwick ?—had he not denied the story of his devotion to Miss Beau- 
bien, and was not his practised eye watching eagerly the beautiful dark 
face for one sign that the news was welcome, and so precipitate the 
avowal trembling on his lips that it was her he madly loved,—not 
Nina? Though she hurriedly bade him good-night, though she was 
unprepared for any such announcement, he well knew that Alice Ren- 
wick’s heart fluttered at the earnestness of his manner, and that he had 
indicated far more than he had said. Fear—not love—had drawn him 
to Nina Beaubien that night, and hope had centred on her more beau- 
tiful rival, when the discoveries of the night involved him in the first 
trembling symptoms of the downfall to come. And he was to have 
spent the morning with her, the woman to whom he had lied in word, 
while she to whom he had lied in word and deed was going from him, 
not to return until the german, and even then he planned treachery. 
He meant to lead with Alice Renwick and claim that it must be with 
the colonel’s daughter because the ladies of the garrison were the givers, 
Then, he knew, Nina would not come at all, and, possibly, might quarrel 
with him on that ground. What could have been an easier solution of 
his troublous predicament? She would break their secret engagement ; 
he would refuse all reconciliation, and be free to devote himself to Alice. 
But all these grave complications had arisen. Alice would not come. 
Nina wrote demanding that he should lead with her, and that he should 
meet her at St. Croix; and then came the crash. He owed his safety 
to her self-sacrifice, and now must give up all hope of Alice Renwick. 
He had accepted the announcement of their engagement. He could 
not do less, after all that had happened and the painful scene at their 
arting. And yet would it not be a blessing to her if he were killed? 
ven now in his self-abnegation and misery he did not fully realize 
how mean he was,—how mean he seemed to others. He resented in 
his heart what Sloat had said of him but the day before, little caring 
whether he heard it or not: “It would be a mercy to that poor girl if 
Jerrold were killed. He will break her heart with neglect, or drive 
her mad with jealousy, inside of a year.” But the regiment seemed to 
agree with Sloat. » 
And so in all that little band of comrades he‘ could call no man 
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friend. One after another he looked upon the unconscious faces, cold 
and averted in the oblivion of sleep, but not more cold, not more dis- 
trustful, than when he had vainly sought among them one relenting 
glance in the early moonlight that battle eve in bivouac. He threw 
his arms upward, shook his head with hopeless gesture, then buried his 
face in the sleeves of his rough campaign overcoat and strode blindly 
from their midst. 

Early in the morning, an hour before daybreak, the shivering out- 
post crouching in a hollow to the southward catch sight of two dim 
figures shooting suddenly up over a distant lie ti i they 
know at a glance—and these two come loping down the moonlit trail 
over which two nights before had wane: the cavalry speeding to the 
rescue, over which in an hour the regiment itself must be on the move. 
Old campaigners are two of the picket, and they have been especial] 
cautioned to be on the lookout for couriers coming back along the trail. 
They spring to their feet, in readiness to welcome or repel, as the sentry 
rings out his sharp and sudden challenge. 

“ Couriers from the corral,” is the jubilant answer. ‘This Colonel 
Maynard’s outfit ?” 

“Ay, ay, sonny,” is the unmilitary but characteristic answer. 
“What’s your news ?” 

‘Got there in time, and saved what’s left of ’em; but it’s a hell- 
hole, and you fellows are wanted quick as you can come,—thirty miles 
ahead. Where’s the colonel ?” 

The corporal of the guard goes back to the bivouac, leading the 
two arrivals. One is a scout, a plainsman born and bred, the other a 
sergeant of cavalry. They dismount in the timber and picket their 
horses, then follow on foot the lead of their companion of the guard. 
While the corporal and the scout proceed to the wagon-fly and fumble 
at the opening, the tall sergeant stands silently a little distance in their 
rear, and the occupants of a neighboring shelter—the counterpart of 
the colonel’s—begin to stir, as though their light slumber had been 
broken by the smothered sound of footsteps. One of them sits up and 

out at the front, gazing earnestly at the tall figure standing easily 
there in the flickering light. Then he hails in low tones: 

“That you, Mr. Jerrold? What is the matter?” 

And the tall figure faces promptly towards the hailing voice. The 
spurred heels come together with a click, the gauntleted a rises in 
soldierly salute to the Soon brim of the scouting-hat, and a deep voice 
answers, respectfully, — 

“Tt is not Mr. Jerrold, sir. It is Sergeant McLeod, ——th Cavalry, 
just in with despatches.” 

Armitage springs to his feet, sheds his shell of blankets, and ste 
forth into the glade with his eyes fixed eagerly on the shadowy form in 
front. He peers under the broad brim, as though striving to see the 
eyes and features of the tall dragoon. 

“Did you get there in time?” he asks, half wondering whether 
that was really the question uppermost in his mind. 

“In time to save the survivors, sir; but no attack will be made 
until the infantry get there.” 
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“Were you not at Sibley last month?” asks the captain, quickly. 

“Yes, sir,—with the competitors.” 

“You went back before your regimental team, did you not?” 

* No, sir: I went back with them.” 

“You were relieved from duty at Sibley and ordered back before 
them, were you not?” 

Even in the pallid light Armitage could see the hesitation, the flurry 
of surprise and distress, in the sergeant’s face. 

“Don’t fear to tell me, man: I would rather hear it than any 
news you could give me. I would rather know you were not t 
McLeod than any fact you could tell. Speak low, man, but tell me 
here and now. Whatever motive you may have had for this disguise, 
whatever anger or sorrows in the past, you must sink them now to save 
the honor of the woman your madness has perilled. Answer me, for 
your sister’s sake: are you not Fred Renwick?” 

“Do you swear to me she is in danger ?” 

“ By all that’s sacred ; and you ought to know it.” 

“T am Fred Renwick. Now what can I do?” 
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XVIII... 


The sun is not an hour high, but the bivouac at the springs is far 
behind. With advance-guard and flankers well out, the regiment is 
tramping its way, full of eagerness and spirit. The men can hardly 
refrain from bursting into song, but, although at “route step,” the fact 
that Indian scouts have already been sighted scurrying from bluff to bluff 
is sufficient to warn all hands to be silent and alert. Wilton with his 
company is on the dangerous flank, and guards it well. Armitage with 
Company B covers the advance, and his men are strung out in long 
skirmish-line across the trail wherever the ground is sufficiently open 
to admit of deployment. Where it is not, they spring ahead and ex- 
plore every point where Indian may lurk, and render ambuscade of 
the main column impossible. With Armitage is McLeod, the cavalry 
sergeant who made the night ride with the scout who bore the de- 
spatches. The scout has galloped on towards the railway with news of 
the rescue, the sergeant guides the infantry reinforcement. Observant 
men have noted that Armitage and the sergeant have had a vast deal 
to say to each other during the chill hours of the early morn. Others 
have noted that at the first brief halt the captain rode back, called 
Colonel Maynard to one side, and spoke to him in low tones, The 
colonel was seen to start with astonishment. Then he said a few words 
to his second in command, and rode forward with Armitage to join the 
advance. When the regiment moved on again and the head of column 
hove in sight of the skirmishers, they saw that the colonel, Armi 
and the sergeant of cavalry were riding side by side, and that the officers 
were paying close attention to all the dragoon was saying. All were 

r to hear the particulars of the condition of affairs at the corral, 
and all were disposed tobe envious of the mounted captain who could 
ride alongside the one participant in the rescuing charge and get it all 
at first hand. The field-officers, of course, were mounted, but every 
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line-officer marched afoot with his men, except that three horses had 
been picked up at the railway and impressed by the quartermaster in 
case of need, and these were assigned to the captains who happened to 
command the skirmishers and flankers. 

But no man had the faintest idea what manner of story that tall 
sergeant was telling. It would have been of interest to every soldier 
in the command, but to no one so much:so as to the two who were his 
absorbed listeners. Armitage, before their early march, had frankly 
and briefly set before him his suspicions as to the case, and the trouble 
in which Miss Renwick was involved. No time was to be lost. Any 
moment might find them plunged in fierce battle; and who could fore- 
tell the results?—who could say what might happen to prevent this 
her vindication ever reaching the ears of her accusers? Some men 
wondered why it was that Colonel Maynard sent his compliments to 
Captain Chester and begged that at the next halt he would join him. 
The halt did not come for a long hour, and when it did come it was 
very brief, but Chester received another message, and went forward to 
“ find his colonel sitting in a little grove with the cavalryman, while 
the orderly held their horses a short space away. Armitage had gone 
forward to his advance, and Chester showed.no surprise at the sight 
of the sergeant seated side by side with the colonel and in confidential 
converse with him. There was a quaint, sly twinkle in Maynard’s 
eyes as he greeted his old friend. 

“Chester,” said he, “I want you to be better acquainted with my 
step-son, Mr. Renwick. He has an apology to make to you.” 

The tall soldier had risen the instant he caught sight of the new- . 
comer, and even at the half-playful tone of the colonel would relax in 
no degree his soldierly sense of the proprieties. He stood erect and held 
his hand at the salute, only very slowly lowering it to take the one 
so frankly extended him by the captain, who, however, was grave and 

uiet. 
nee: I have suspected as much since daybreak,” he said; “and no 
man is gladder to know it is you than I am.” 

“You would have known it before, sir, had I had the faintest idea 
of the danger in which my foolhardiness had involved my sister, The 
colonel has told you of my story. I have told him and Captain 
Armitage what led to my mad freak at Sibley; and, while I have 
much to make amends for, I want to apologize for the blow I gave 
you that night on the terrace. I was far more scared than you were, 
sir.” 

“T think we can afford to forgive him, Chester. He knocked us 
both out,” said the colonel. 

Chester bowed gravely. “That was the easiest part of the affair 
to forgive,” he said, “and it is hardly for me, I presume, to be the 
only one to blame the sergeant for the trouble that has involved us 
all, especially your household, colonel.” 

“It was expensive masquerading, to say the least,” replied the colo- 
nel ; “but he never realized the consequences until Armitage told him 
to-day. You must hear his story in brief, Chester. It is needful that 
three or four of us know it, so that some may be left to set things right 
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at Sibley. God grant us all safe return !” he added, piously, and with 
deep emotion. ‘I can far better appreciate our home and happiness 
than I could a month ago. Now, Renwick, tell the captain what you 
have told us.” 

And briefly it was told: how in his youthful fury he had sworn 
never again to set foot within the door of the father and mother who had 
so wronged the poor girl he loved with boyish fervor; how he called 
down the vengeance of heaven upon them in his frenzy and distress ; 
how he had sworn never again to set eyes on their faces. “May God 
strike me dead if ever I return to this roof until she is avenged ! 
May He deal with you as you have dealt with her !” was the curse that 
flew from his wild lips, and with that he left them, stunned. He went 
West, was soon pemniless, and, caring not what he did, seeking chan 
adventure, anything to take him out of his past, he enlisted in the 
cavalry, and was speedily drafted to the th, which was just starting 
forth on a stirring summer campaign. He was a fine horseman, a fine 
shot, a man who instantly attracted the notice of his officers: the cam- 
paign was full of danger, adventure, rapid and constant marching, and 

fore he knew it or dreamed it ible he had become deeply in- 
terested in his new life. Only in the monotony of a month or two in 
garrison that winter did the service seem intolerable. His comrades 
were rough, in the main, but thoroughly good-hearted, and he. soon 
won their esteem. The spring sent them again into the field; another 
stirring campaign, and here he won his stripes, and words of praise 
from the lips of a veteran general officer, as well as the promise of 
future reward ; and then the love of soldierly deeds and the thirst for 
soldierly renown took firm hold in his breast. He began to turn towards 
the mother and father who had been wrapped up in his future,—who 
loved him so devotedly. He was forgetting his early and passionate 
love, and the bitter sorrow of her death was losing fast its poignant 
power to steel him against his kindred. He knew they could not but 
be proud of the record he had made in the ranks of the gallant ——th, 
and then he shrank and shivered when he recalled the dreadful words 
of his curse. He had made up his mind to write, implore pardon for - 
his hideous and unfilial language, and invoke their interest in his 
career, when, returning to Fort Raines for supplies, he picked up a 
New York paper in the reading-room and toad the announcement of 
his father’s death, “ whose health had been broken ever since the dis- 
appearance of his only son, two years before.” The memory of his 
malediction had, indeed, come home to him, and he fell, stricken by a 
sudden and unaccountable blow. It seemed as though his heart had 
given one wild leap, then stopped forever. Things did not go so well 
after this. He brooded over his words, and believed that an avenging 
God had launched the bolt that killed the father as punishment to the 
stubborn and: recreant son. He then bethought him of his mother, of 
retty Alice, who had loved him so as a little girl. He could not 
ring himself to write, but through inquiries he learned that the house 
was closed and that they had gone abroad. He plodded on in his duties, 
a trying year: then came more lively field-work and reviving interest, 
He was forgetting entirely the sting of his first great sorrow, and 
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mourning gravely the gulf he had placed ’twixt him and his. He 
thought time and again of his cruel words, and something began to 
whisper to him he must see that mother again at once, kiss her hand, 
and implore her forgiveness, or she, too, would be stricken suddenly. 
He saved up. his money, hoping that after the summer’s rifle-work at 
Sibley he might get a furlough and go East; and the night he arrived 
at the fort, tired with his long railway-journey and panting after a long 
and difficult climb up-hill, his mother’s face swam suddenly before his 
eyes, and he felt himself going down. When they brought him to, 
he heard that the ladies were Mrs. Maynard and her daughter Miss 
Renwick,—his own mother, remarried, his own Alice, a grown young 
woman. This was, indeed, news to put him in a flutter and spoil his 
shooting. He realized at once that the gulf was wider than ever. 
How could he go to her now, the wife of a colonel, and he an enlisted 
man? Like other soldiers, he forgot that the line of demarcation was 
one of discipline, not of sympathy. He did not realize what any 
soldier among his officers would gladly have told him, that he was 
most worthy to reveal himself now,—a non-commissioned officer whose 
record was an honor to himself and to his regiment, a soldier of whom 
officers and comrades alike were proud. He never dreamed—indeed, 
how few there are who do!—that a man of his character, standing, 
and ability is honored and respected by the very men whom the cus- 
toms of the service require him to speak with only when spoken to. 
He supposed that only as Fred Renwick could he extend his hand to 
one of their number, whereas it was under his soldier name he won 
their trust and admiration, and it was as Sergeant McLeod the officers - 
of the th were backing him for a commission that would make him 
what they deemed him fit to be,—their equal. Unable to penetrate the 
armor of reserve and discipline which separates the officer from the 
rank and file, he never imagined that the colonel would have been the 
first to welcome him had: he known the truth. He believed that now 
his last chance of seeing his mother was gone until that coveted com- 
mission was won. ‘Then came another blow: the doctor told him that 
with his heart-trouble he could never pass the physical examination : 
he could not hope for preferment, then, and must see her as he was, and 
see her secretly and alone. Then came blow after blow. His shooting 
had failed, so had that of others of his regiment, and he was ordered 
to return in charge of the party early on the morrow. The omer 
reached him late in the evening, and before breakfast-time on the fol- 
lowing day he was directed to start with his party for town, thence by 
rail to his distant post. That night, in desperation, he made his plan. 
Twice before he had strolled down to the post and with yearning eyes 
had studied every feature of the colonel’s house. He dared ask no 
questions of servants or of the men in garrison, but he learned enough 
to know which rooms were theirs, and he had noted that the windows 
were always open. If he could only see their loved faces, kneel and 
kiss his mother’s hand, pray God to forgive him, he could go away 
believing that he had undone the spell and revoked the malediction 
of his early youth. It’ was nanan but worth the danger. He 
could go in peace and sin no more towards mother, at least; and then 
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if she mourned and missed him, could he not find it out some day and 
make himself known to her after his discharge? He slipped out of 
camp, leaving his boots behind, and wearing his light Apache moccasins 
and flannel shirt and trousers. Danger to himself he had no 

fear of. If by any chance mother or sister should wake, he but 
to stretch forth his hand and say, “It is only I,—Fred.” Danger to 
them he never dreamed of. . 

Strong and athletic, despite his slender frame, he easily lifted the 
ladder from Jerrold’s fence, and, dodging the sentry when he spied him 
at the gate, finally took it down back of the colonel’s and raised it to a 
rear window. By the strangest chance the window was closed, and he 
could not budge it. Then he heard the challenge of a sentry around 
on the east front, and had just time to slip down and lower the ladder- 
when he heard the rattle of a sword and knew it must be the officer 
of the day. There was no time to carry off the ladder. He left it 
lying where it was, and sprang down the steps towards the station. 
Soon he heard Number Five challenge, and knew the officer had passed 
on: he waited some time, but nothing occurred to indicate that the 
ladder was discovered, and then, plucking up courage and with a mut- 
tered prayer for guidance and protection, he stole up-hill again, raised 
the ladder to the west wall, noiselessly ascended, peered in Alice’s win- 
dow and could see a faint night-light burning in the hall beyond, but 
that all was darkness there, stole around on the roof of the piazza to 
the hall window, stepped noiselessly upon the sill, climbed over the 
lowered sash, and found himself midway between the rooms. He 
could bear the colonel’s placid snoring and the regular breathing of the 
other sleepers. No time was to be lost. Shading the little night-lamp 
with one hand, he entered the open door, stole to the bedside, took one 
long look at his mother’s face, knelt, breathed upon, but barely brushed 
with his: trembling lips, the queenly white hand that lay upon the cov- 
erlet, poured forth one brief prayer to God for protection and blessi 
for her and forgiveness for him, retraced his steps, and caught sight o 
the lovely picture of Alice in the Directoire costume. He he for it 
and could not resist. She had grown so beautiful, so exquisite. He 
took it, frame and all, carried it into her room, slipped the card from 
its place and hid it inside the breast of his shirt, stowed the frame away 
behind her sofa-pillow, then looked long at the lovely picture she her-. 
sqlf made, lying there sleeping sweetly and peacefully amid the white 
drapings of her dainty bed. Then ’twas time to go. He put the lam 
beak in the hall, passed through her room, out at her window, onl 
down the ladder, and had it well on the way back to the hooks on 
Jerrold’s fence when seized and challenged by the officer of the day. 
Mad terror: possessed him then. He struck blindly, dashed off m 
panicky flight, paid no heed to sentry’s cry or whistling missile, but 
' tore like a racer up the path and never slackened speed till Sibley was 
far behind, : 

When morning came, the order that they should go was temporarily 
pas xt : some prisoners were sent to a neighboring military prison, 
and he was placed in charge, and on his return from this duty learned 
that the colonel’s family had gone to Sablon. The next thing there 
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was some strange talk that worried him,—a story that one of the men 
who had a sweetheart who was second girl at Mrs. Hoyt’s brought out 
to camp,—a story that there was an officer who was too much in love 
with Alice to keep away from the house even after the colonel so 
ordered, and that he was prowling around the other night and the 
colonel ordered Leary to shoot him,—Leary, who was on post on 
Number Five. He felt sure that something was wrong,—felt sure that 
it was due to his night visit,—and his first impulse was to find his 
mother and confide the truth to her. He longed to see her again, and, 
if harm had been done, to make himself known and explain everything. 
Having no duties to detain him, he got a pass to visit town and permis- 
sion to be gone a day or more. On Saturday evening he ran down to. 
Sablon, drove over, as Captain Armitage had already told them, and, 
ring in his mother’s room, saw her, still up, though in her night- - 
ress, He never dreamed of the colonel’s being out and watching. 
He had “scouted” all those trees, and no one was nigh. Then he 
softly dalled ; she heard, and was coming to him, when again came fierce 
attack : he had all a soldier’s reverence for the person of the colonel, 
and would never have harmed him had he known ’twas he: it was the 
night watchman that had grappled with him, he supposed, and he had 
no compunctions in sending him to grass. Then he fled again, knowing 
that he had only made bad worse, walked all that night to the station 
next north of Sablon,—a big town where the early morning train 
always stopped,—and by ten on Sunday morning he was in uniform 
again and off with his regimental comrades under orders to haste 
to their station,—there was trouble with the Indians at Spirit Rock . 
and the th were held in readiness. From beneath his scouting- 
shirt he drew a flat packet, an Indian case, which he carefully un- 
rolled, and there in its folds of wrappings was the lovely Directoire 
photograph. : 

Whose, then, was the one that Sloat had seen in Jerrold’s room? 
It was this that Armitage had gone forward to determine, and he found 
his sad-eyed lieutenant with the skirmishers. 

“Jerrold,” said he, with softened manner, “a strange thing is 
brought to light this morning, and I lose no time in telling you. The 
man who was seen at Maynard’s quarters, coming from Miss Renwick’s 
room, was her own brother and the colonel’s step-son. He was the 
man who took the photograph from Mrs. Maynard’s room, and has 
proved it this very day,—this very hour.” Jerrold glanced up in 
sudden surprise. “He is with us now, and only one thing remains, 
which you can clear up. We are going into action, and I may not get 
through, nor you, nor—who knows who? Will you tell us now how 
you came by your copy of that photograph ?” 

For answer Jerrold fumbled in his pocket a moment and drew forth 
two letters: 

“TI wrote these last night, and it was my intention to see that you 
had them before it grew very hot. One is addressed to you, the other 
to Miss Beaubien. You had better take them now,” he said, wearily. 
“There may be no time fo talk after this. Send hers after it’s over, 
and don’t read yours until then.” 
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“ Why, I don’t understand this, exactly,” said Armitage, puzzled. 
“Can’t you tell me about the picture ?” 

“No. I promised not to while I lived; but it’s the simplest matter 
in the world, and no one at the colonel’s had any hand in it. They 
never saw this one that I got to show Sloat. It is burned now. I 
said ’twas given me. That was hardly the truth. I have paid for it 
dearly enough.” 

“ And this note explains it ?” 

“Yes. You can read it to-morrow.” 


XIX. 


And the morrow has come. Down in a deep and bluff-shadowed 
valley, hung all around with picturesque crags and pine-crested heights, 
under a cloudless September sun whose warmth is tempered by the 
mountain-breeze, a thousand rough-looking, bronzed and bearded and 
powder-blackened men are resting after battle. 

Here and there on distant ridge and point the cavalry vedettes keep 
vigilant watch against surprise or renewed attack. Down along the 
banks of a clear, purling stream a sentry paces slowly by the brown 
line of rifles, swivel-stacked in the sunshine. Men by the dozen are 
washing their blistered feet and grimy hands and faces in the cool, re- 
freshing water; men by the dozen lie soundly sleeping, some in the 
broad glare, some in the shade of the little clump of willows, all heed- 
less of the pestering swarms of flies. Out on the broad, grassy slopes, 
side-lined and watched by keen-eyed guards, the herds of cavalry horses 
are quietly grazing, forgetful of the wild excitement of yester-even. 
Every now and then some one of them lifts his head, pricks up his 
ears, and snorts and stamps suspiciously as he sniffs at the puffs of 
smoke that come drifting up the valley from the fires a mile away. 
The waking men, too, bestow an occasional comment on the odor which 

reets their nostrils. Down-stream where the fires are burning are 
the blackened remnants of a wagon-train: tires, bolts, and axles are 
lying about, but all wood-work is in smouldering ashes; so, too, is all 
that remains of several hundred-weight of stores and supplies destined 
originally to nourish the Indians, but, by them, dive to feed the 
fire. 

- There is a big circle of seething flame and rolling smoke here, too, 
—a malodorous neighborhood, around which fatigue-parties are work- 
ing with averted heads; and among them some surly and unwilling 
Indians, driven to labor at the muzzle of threatening revolver or car- 
bine, aid in dragging to the flames carcass after carcass of horse and 
mule, and in gathering together and throwing on the pyre an array of | 
miscellaneous soldier garments, blouses, shirts, and trousers, all more 
or less hacked and blood-stained,—all of no more use to mortal wearer. — 

Out on the southern slopes, just where a ravine crowded with wild- 
rose bushes opens into the valley, more than half the command is gath- 
ered, formed in rectangular lines about a number of shallow, elongated 

its, in each of which there lies the stiffening form of a comrade who 
but yesterday joined in the battle-cheer that burst upon the valley with 
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the setting sun. Silent and reverent they stand in their rough cam- 
paign garb. The escort of infantry “rests on arms ;” the others bow 
their uncovered heads, and it is the voice of the veteran colonel that, 
in accents trembling with sympathy and emotion, renders the last 
tribute to fallen comrades and lifts to heaven the prayers for the dead. 
Then see! The mourning groups break away from the southern side ; 
the brown rifles of the escort are lifted in air; the listening rocks 
resound to the sudden ring of the flashing volley; the soft, low, 
wailing good-by of the trumpets goes floating up the vale, and soon 
the burial-parties are left alone to cover the once familiar faces with 
the earth to which the soldier must return, and the comrades who are 
left, foot and dragoon, come marching, silent, back to camp. 

And when the old regiment begins its homeward journey, leaving 
the well-won field to the fast-arriving commands and bidding hearty 
soldier farewell to the cavalry comrades whose friendship they gained 
in the front of a savage foe, the company that was the first to land its 
fire in the fight goes back with diminished numbers and under com- 
mand of its second lieutenant. Alas, poor Jerrold ! 

There is a solemn little group around the camp-fire the night before 
they go. Frank Armitage, flat on his back, with a rifle-bullet through 
his thigh, but taking things very coolly for all that, is having a quiet 
conference with his colonel. Such of the wounded of the entire com- 
mand as are well enough to travel by easy stages to the railway go with 
Maynard and the regiment in the morning, and Sergeant’ McLeod, with 
his sabre-arm in a sling, is one of these. But the captain of Company 
B must wait until the surgeons can lift him along in an ambulance and. 
all fear of fever has subsided. To the colonel and Chester he hands 
the note which is all that is left to comfort poor Nina Beaubien. To 
them he reads aloud the note addressed to himself: 

“You are right in saying that the matter of my possession of that 
photograph should be explained. I seek no longer to palliate my 
action. In making that puppyish bet with Sloat I did believe that I 
could induce Miss Renwiak or her mother to let me have a copy; but 
I was refused so positively that I knew it was useless, This simply 
added to my desire to have one. The photographer was the same that 
took the pictures and furnished the albums for our class at graduation, 
and I, more than any one, had been instrumental in getting the order 
for him against very active opposition. He had always professed the 
greatest gratitude to me and a willingness to do anything for me. I 
wrote to him in strict confidence, told him of the intimate and close 
relations existing between the colonel’s family and me, told him I 
wanted it to enlarge and present to her mother on her approaching 
birthday, and promised him that I would never reveal how t came by 


the picture so long as I lived; and he sent me one,—just in time. 
Have I not paid heavily for my sin ?” 
. No one spoke for a moment. Chester was the first to break the 
silence : 
“Poor fellow! He kept his word to the photographer ; but what 
was it worth to a woman ?” 
There had been a week of wild anxiety and excitement at Sibley. 


















It was known through the columns of the press that the regiment had 
hurried forward from the railway the instant it reached the Colorado 
trail, that it could not hope to get through to the valley of the Spirit 
Wolf without a fight, and that the moment it succeeded in joini 
hands with the cavalry already there a vigorous attack would be made 
on the Indians. The news of the rescue of the survivors of Thornton’s 
command came first, and with it the tidings that Maynard and his regi- 
ment were met only thirty miles from the scene and were pushing for- 
ward, The next news came two days later, and a wail went up even 
while men were shaking hands and rejoicing over the gallant fight that 
had been made, and women were weeping for joy and thanking God 
that those whom they held dearest were safe. It was down among the 
wives of the sergeants and other veterans that the blow struck hardest 
at Sibley ; for the stricken officers were unmarried men, while among 
the rank and file there were several who never came back to the little 
ones who bore their name. Company B had suffered most, for the 
Indians had charged fiercely on its deployed but steadfast line. Armi- 
tage almost choked and broke down when telling the colonel about. it 
that night as he lay under the willows: “It was the first smile I had 
seen on his face since I got back,—that with which he looked up in 
my eyes and whispered good-by,—and died,—just after we drove them 
back, My turn came » Old Sloat, too, “had his customary 
crack,” as he expressed it,—a shot through the wrist that made him 
hop and swear savagely until some of the men got to laughing at the 
comical figure he cut, and then he turned and damned them with hearty 
good will, and seemed all oblivious of the bullets that went zippi 
past his frosting head. Young Rollins, to his inexpressible pride an 
comfort, had a bullet-hole through his scouting-hat and another through 
his shoulder-strap that raised a big welt on the white skin beneath, but, 
to the detriment of promotion, no captain was killed, and Jerrold gave 
the only file. 

The one question at Sibley was, “ What will Nina Beaubien do?” 

She did nothing. She would see nobody from the instant the news 
came. She had hardly slept at night,—was always awake at dawn and 
out at the gate to get the earliest copy of the morning papers; but the 
news reached them at nightfall, and when some of. the ladies from the 
fort drove in to offer their sympathy and condolence in the morning, 
and to make tender inquiry, the answer at the door was that Miss 
Nina saw nobody, that her mother alone was with her, and that “she 
was very still.” And so it went for some days. Then there came thé 
return of the command to Sibley; and hundreds of people went up 
from town to see the six companies of the fort garrison march up 
the winding road amid the thunder of welcome from the guns of the 
light battery and the exultant strains of the band. Mrs. Maynard and 
Alice were the only ladies of the circle who were not there: a son and 
brother had joined them, after long absence, at Aunt Grace’s cottage 
at Sablon, was the explanation, and the colonel would bring them home 
in a few days, after he had attended to some important matters at the 
fort. In the first place, Chester had to see to it that the tongue of 
scandal was slit, so far as the colonel’s household was concerned, and 
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all le notified that no such thing had happened as was popu- 
fart supe (and “everybody” received the eeiaiesnninae wi the 
remark that she knew all along it couldn’t be so), and that a grievous 
and absurd but most mortifying blunder had been made. It was a 
most unpleasant ghost to “down,” the shadow of that scandal, for it 
would come up to the surface of garrison chat at all manner of con- 
fidential moments; but no man or woman could safely speak-of it to 
Chester. It was gradually assumed that he was the man who had done 
all the blundering and that he was supersensitive on the subject. 

There was another thing never satisfactorily explained to some of 
the garrison people, and that was Nina Beaubien’s strange conduct. In 
less than a week she was seen on the street in colors,—brilliant colors, 
—when it was known she had ordered deep mourning, and then she 
suddenly disappeared and went with her silent old mother abroad. 
To this day no woman in society understands it, for when she came 
back, long, long afterwards, it was’a subject on which she would never 
speak. There were one or two who ventured to ask, and the answer 
was, “ For reasons that concern me alone.” But it took no great power 
of mental vision to see that her heart wore black for him forever. 

His letter explained it all. She had received it with a paroxysm 
of passionate grief and joy, kissed it, covered it with wildest caresses 
before she began to read, and then, little by little, as the words un- 
folded before Ses staring eyes, turned cold as stone: 

“Tt is my last night of life, Nina, and I am glad ’tis so. Proud 
and sensitive as I am, the knowledge that every man in my regiment 
has turned from me,—that I have not a friend among them,—that 
there is no longer a place for me in their midst,—more than all, that I 
deserve their contempt,—has broken my heart. We will be in battle 
before the setting of another sun. Any man who seeks death in In- 
dian fight can find it easily enough, and I can compel their respect in 
spite of themselves. They will not recognize me, living, as one of them ; 
but dying on the field, they have to place me on their roll of honor. 

“ But now I turn to you. What have I been,—what am I,—to 
have won such love as yours? May God in heaven forgive me for my 
past! All too late I hate and despise the man I have been,—the man 
whom you loved. One last act of justice remains. If I died without 
it you would mourn me faithfully, tenderly, lovingly, for years, but if I 
tell the truth you will see the utter unworthiness of the man, and your 
love will turn to contempt. It is hard to do this, knowing that in 
doing it I kill the only genuine regret and dry the only tear that 
would bless my memory ; but it is the one sacrifice I can make to com- 
plete my self-humiliation, and it is the one thing that is left me that 
will free you. It will sting at first, but, like the surgeon’s knife, its 
cut is mercy. Nina, the very night I camfe to you on the bluffs, the 
very night you perilled your honor to have that parting interview, I 
wentto you with a lie on my lips. I had told her we were nothing to 
each other,—you and I. More than that, I was seeking her love; I 
hoped I could win her; and had she loved me I would have turned 
from you to make her my wife. Nina, I loved Alice Renwick. Good- 
by. Don’t mourn for me after this.” 
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xX. 

They were having a family conclave at Sablon.. The furlough 
granted Sergeant McLeod on account of wound received in action with. 
hostile Indians would soon expire, and the question was, should he ask 
an extension, apply for a discharge, or go back and rejoin his troop? 
It was a matter on which there was much diversity of opinion. Mrs. 
Maynard should naturally be permitted first choice, and to her wish 
there was every reason for according deep and tender consideration. 
No words can tell of the rapture of that reunion with her long-lost son. 
It was a scene over which the colonel could never ponder without deep 
emotion. The telegrams and letters by which he carefilly pre her 
for Frederick’s coming were all insufficient. She knew well that her 
boy must have greatly changed and matured, but when this tall, 
bronzed, bearded, stalwart man sprang from the old red omnibus and 
threw his one serviceable arm around her trembling form, the mother 
was utterly overcome. lice left them alone together a full hour before 
even she intruded, and little by little, as the days went by and Mrs. 
Maynard realized that it was really her Fred who was whistling about 
the cottage or booming truoper songs in his great basso profundo, and 
glorying in his regiment and the cavalry life he had led, a wonderful 
content and joy shone in her handsome face. It was not until the 
colonel announced that it was about time for them to think of going 
back to Sibley that the cloud came. Fred said he couldn’t go. 

In fact, the colonel himself had been worrying a little over it. As 
Fred Renwick, the tall distinguished young man in civilian costume, 
he would be welcome anywhere ; but, though his garb was that of the 
sovereign citizen so long as his furlough lasted, there were but two 
weeks more of it left, and officially he was nothing more nor less than 
Sergeant McLeod, Troop B, ——th Cavalry, and there was no prece- 
dent for a colonel’s entertaining as an honored guest and social equal 
one of the enlisted men of the army. He rather hoped that Fred 
would yield to his mother’s entreaties and apply for a discharge. His 
wound and the latent trouble with his heart would probably render it 


an easy matter to obtain; and yet he was ashamed of himself for the ae 


feeling. 

Then there was Alice. It was hardly to be supposed that so very high 
bred a young woman would relish the idea of ecient seen around Fort 
Sibley on the arm of her brother the sergeant ; but, wonderful to relate, 
Miss Alice took a radically different view of the whole situation. So 
far from wishing Fred out of the army, she importuned him day after 
day until he got out his best uniform, with its resplendent chevrons and 
stripes of vivid yellow, and the yellow helmet-cords, though they were 
but humble worsted, and when he came forth in that dress, with the 
bronze medal on his left breast and the sharpshooter’s silver cross, 
his tall athletic figure showing to such advantage, his dark, Southern, 
manly features so enhanced by contrast with his yellow facings, she 
clapped her hands with a cry of delight and sprang into his one avail- 
able arm and threw her own about his neck and kissed him again and 
again. Even mamma had to admit he looked astonishingly well ; but 
Alice declared she would never thereafter be reconciled to seeing him in 
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anything but a cavalry uniform. The colonel found her not at all of 
her mother’s way of thinking. She saw no reason why Fred should 
leave the service. Other sergeants had won their commissions every 
year: why not he? Even if it were some time in coming, was there 
shame or degradation in being a cavalry sergeant? Not a bit of it! 
Fred himself was loath to quit. He was getting a little homesick, too, 
—homesick for the boundless life and space and air of the broad 
frontier,—homesick for the rapid movement and vigorous hours in the 
saddle and on the scout. His arm was healing, and such a delight of a 
letter had come from his captain, telling him that the adjutant had just 
been to see him about the new staff of the regiment. The gallant 
esprnt-nnles, a young Prussian of marked ability, had been killed 
early in the campaign ; the vacancy must soon be filled, and the colonel 
and the adjutant both thought at once of Sergeant McLeod. “I won’t 
stand in your way, sergeant,” wrote his troop commander, “but you 
know that old Ryan is to be discharged at the end of his sixth enlist- 
ment the 10th of next month; there is no man I would sooner see in 
his place as first sergeant of my troop than yourself, and I hate to lose 
you ; but, as it will be for the gain and the good of the whole regiment, 
you ought to accept the adjutant’s offer. All the men rejoice to hear 
you are recovering so fast,,and all will be glad to see Sergeant McLeod 
back again.” 

Even Mrs. Maynard could not but see the pride and comfort this 
letter gave her son. Her own longing was to have him established in 
some business in the East; but he said frankly he had no taste for it, 
and would only pine for the old life in the saddle. ‘There were other ° 
reasons, too, said he, why he felt that he could not go back to New 
York, and his voice trembled, and Mrs. Maynard said no more. It 
was the sole allusion he had made to the old, old sorrow, but it was 
plain that the recovery was incomplete. The colonel and the doctor at 
Sibley believed that Fred could be carried past the medical board by a 
little management, and everything began to look as though he would 
have his way. All they were waiting for, said the colonel, was to hear 
from Armitage. He was still at Fort Russell with the head-quarters 
and several troops of the th Cavalry: his wound was too severe 
for him to travel farther for weeks to come, but he could write, and he 
had been consulted. They were sitting under the broad piazza at 
Sablon, looking out at the lovely, placid lake, and talking it over 
among themselves. 

“T have always leaned on Armitage ever since I first came to the 
regiment and found him adjutant,” said the colonel. “TI always found 
his judgment clear; but since ctr last experience I have begun to look 
upon him as infallible.” 

Alice Renwick’s face took on a flood of crimson as she sat there by 
her brother’s side, silent and attentive. Only within the week that fol- 
lowed their return—the colonel’s and her brother’s—had the story of 
the strange complication been revealed to them. Twice had she heard 
from Fred’s lips the story of Frank Armitage’s greeting that frosty 
morning at the springs. Time and again had she made her mother go 
over the colonel’s account of the confidence and faith he had expressed 
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in there being a simple explanation of the whole mystery, and of his 
indignant refusal to attach one moment’s suspicion to her. Shocked, 
stunned, outraged as she felt at the mere fact that such a story had 
ined an instant’s credence in garrison circles, she was overwhelmed 
ie tke weight of circumstantial evidence that had been arrayed against 
her. Only little by little did her mother reveal it to her. Only after 
several days did Fred repeat the story of his night adventure and his 
theft of her picture, of his narrow escape, and of his subsequent visit to 
the cottage. Only gradually had her mother revealed to her the cir- 
cumstances of Jerrold’s wager with Sloat, and the direful consequences ; 
of his double absences the very nights on which Fred had made his 
visits; of the suspicions that resulted, the accusations, and his refusal 
to explain and clear her name. Mrs. Maynard felt vaguely relieved to 
see how slight an impression the young man had made on her daughter’s 
heart. Alice seemed but little surprised to hear of the engagement to 
Nina Beaubien, of her rush to his rescue, and their romantic parting. 
The tragedy of his death hushed all further talk on that subject. There 
was one on which she could not hear enough, and that was about the 
man who had been most instrumental in the rescue of her name and 
honor. Alice had only tender sorrow and no reproach for her step-father 
when, after her mother told her the story of his sad experience twenty 
years before, she related his distress of mind and suspicion when he read 
Jerrold’s letter. It was then that Alice said, “ And against that piece 
of evidence no man, I suppose, would hold me guiltless.” 

‘© You are wrong, dear,” was her mother’s answer. “It was power- 
less to move Captain Armitage. He scouted the idea of your guilt from 
the moment he set eyes on you, and never rested until he had overturned 
the last atom of evidence. Even I had to explain,” said her mother, 
“simply to confirm his theory of the light Captain Chester had seen, 
and the shadows and the form at the window. It was _ exactly as 
Armitage reasoned it out. I was wretched and wakeful, sleeping but 
fitfully, that night. I arose and took some bromide about three o’clock, 
and soon afterwards heard a fall, or a noise like one. I thought of you, 
and got up and went in your room, and all was quiet there, but it seemed 
close and warm: so I raised your shade, and then left both your door 
and mine open and went back to bed. I dozed away presently, and 
then woke feeling all startled again—don’t you know ?—the sensation 
one experiences when aroused from sleep, certain that there has been a 
strange and startling noise, and yet unable to tell what it was? I lay 
still a moment, but the colonel slept through it all, and I wondered at 
it. I knew there had been a shot, or something, but could not bear to 
disturb him. At last.I got up again and went to your room to be sure 
you were all right, and you were sleeping soundly still; but a breeze 
was beginning to blow and flap your shade to and fro, so I drew it and 
went out, taking my lamp with me this time and softly closing your 
door behind me. how it all seemed to fit in with everything else 
that had happened. It took a man with a will of his own and an un- 
shaken faith in woman to stand firm against such evidence.” 

And, though Alice Renwick was silent, she appreciated the fact 
none the less. Day after day she clung to her stalwart brother’s side. 

Vou. XL.—57 
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She had ceased to ask questions about Captain aps and that 
strange greeting after the first day or two, but, oddly enough, she could 
never let him talk long of any subject but that campaign, of his ride 
with the captain to the front, of the long talk they had had, and then 
the stirring fight and the magnificent way in which Armitage had 
handled his long skirmish-line. He was enthusiastic in his praise of 
the tall Saxon captain. He soon noted how silent and absorbed she 
sat when he was the theme of discourse; he incidentally mentioned 
little things “he” had said about “her” that morning, and marked 
how her color rose and her eyes flashed quick, joyful, questioning 
glance at his face, then fell in maiden shyness. He had speedily 
gauged the-cause of that strange excitement displayed by Armitage 
at seeing him the morning he rode in with the scout. Now he was: 
gauging, with infinite delight, the other side of the question. Then,» 
brother-like, he began to twit and tease her; and that was the last of 
the confidences. 

All the same it was an eager group that surrounded the colonel the 
evening he came down with the captain’s letter. “ It settles the thing 
in my mind. We'll go back to Sibley to-morrow; and as for you, 
Sergeant-Major Fred, your name has gone in for a commission, and 
I’ve no doubt a very deserving sergeant will be spoiled in making a 
very good-for-nothing second lieutenant. Get you back to your regi- 
ment, sir, and call on Captain egy as soon as you reach Fort 
Russell, and tell him you are much obliged. He has been blowing 
your trumpet for you there; and, as some of those cavalrymen have 
sense enough to appreciate the opinion of such a soldier as my ex- 
adjutant,—some of them, mind you: I don’t admit that all cavalry- 
men have sense enough to keep them out of perpetual trouble,—you 
came in for a hearty endorsement, and you’ll probably be up before the 
next board for examination. Go and bone your Constitution, and the 
Rule of Three, and who was the father of Zebedee’s children, and the 
order of the Ptolemies and the Seleucidw, and other such things that 
they’ll be sure to ask you as indispensable to the mental outfit of an 
Indian-fighter.” It was evident that the colonel was in joyous mood. 
But Alice was silent. She wanted to hear the letter. He would have 
handed it to Frederick, but both Mrs. Maynard and Aunt Grace 
clamored to hear it read aloud: so he cleared his throat and began : 


“My DEAR CoLONEL,— 

“Fred’s chances for a commission are good, as the enclosed papers 
will show you; but even were this not the case I would have but one 
thing to say in answer to your letter: he should go back to his troop. 

“ Whatever our friends and fellow-citizens may think on the subject, 
I hold that the profession of the soldier is to the full as honorable as 
any in civil life; and it is liable at any moment to be more useful. I 
do not mean the officer glone. I say, and mean, the soldier. As for 
me, I would rather be first sergeant of my troop or company, or ser- 
geant-major of my regiment, than any lieutenant in it except the adju- 
tant. Hope of promotion is all that can make a subaltern’s life en- 
durable, but the staff-sergeant or the first sergeant, honored and 
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by his officers, decorated for bravery by Congress, and looked _ 
up to by his comrades, is a king among men. The pay has nothin 
to do with it. I say to Renwick, ‘Come back as soon as your oun 
will let you,’ and I envy him the welcome that will be-his. : 

“ As for me, I am even more eager to get back to you all; but 
things look very dubious. The doctors shake their heads at anything 
under a month, and say I'll be lucky if I eat my Thanksgiving dinner 
with you. If trying to get well is going to help, October shall not be 
done with before B a a will report me present again. 

“T need not tell you, my dear old friend, how I rejoice with you in 
your—hum and haw and this is all about something else,” goes on the 
colonel, in malignant disregard of the longing looks in the eyes of three 
women, all of whom are eager to hear the rest of it, and one of whom 
wouldn’t say so for worlds. “ Write to me often. Remember me 
warmly to the ladies of your household. I fear Miss Alice would de- 
spise this wild, open prairie-country ; there is no golden-rod here, and I 
so often see her as—hum and hum and all that sort of talk of no interest 
to anybody,” says he, with a quizzical look over his “bows” at the 
lovely face and form bending forward with forgetful eagerness to hear 
how “he so often sees her.” And there is a great bunch of golden-rod 
in her lap now, and a vivid blush on her cheek. The colonel is waxing 
as frivolous as Fred, and quite as great a tease. 

And then October comes, and Fred has gone, and the colonel and 
his household are back at Sibley, where the garrison is enraptured at 
seeing them, and where the women precipitate themselves upon them 
in tumultuous welcome. If Alice cannot quite make up her mind to 
return the kisses, and shrinks slightly from the rapturous embrace of 
some of the younger and more impulsive of the sisterhood,—if Mrs. 
Maynard is a trifle more distant and stately than was the case before 
they went away,—the garrison does not resent it. The ladies don’t 
wonder they feel indignant at the way people behaved and talked ; and 
each lady is sure that the behavior and the talk were all somebody 
else’s ; not by any possible chance could it be laid at the door of the 
speaker. And Alice is the reigning belle beyond dispute, though there 
is only subdued gayety at the fort, for the memory of their losses at 
the Spirit Wolf is still fresh in the minds of the regiment. But no 
man alludes to the events of the black August night, no woman is 
permitted to address either Mrs. Maynard or her daughter on the sub- - 
ject. There are some who seek to be confidential ste who cautiously 
feel their way for an opening, but the mental sparring is vain: there is 
an indefinable something that tells the intruder, “Thus far, and no 
farther.” Mrs. Maynard is courteous, cordial, and hospitable, Alice 
sweet and gracious and sympathetic, even, but confidential never. 

And then Captain Armitage, late in the month, comes home on 
crutches, and his men give him a welcome that makes the rafters ring, 
and he rejoices in it and thanks them from his heart; but there is a 
welcome his eyes plead for that would mean to him far more than an 
other. How wistfully he studies her face! How unmistakable is the 
love and worship in every tone! How quickly the garrison sees it ee 
and how mad the garrison is to see whether or not ’tis welcome to her 
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But Alice Renwick is no maiden to be lightly won. The very thought 
that the garrison had so easily given her over to Jerrold is enough to 
mantle her cheek with indignant protest. She accepts his attentions, 
as she does those of the younger officers, with consummate grace. She 
shows no preference, will grant no favors. She makes fair distribution 
of her dances at the hops at the fort and the parties in town. There 
are young civilians who begin to be devoted in society and to come out 
to the fort on every possible opportunity, and these, too, she welcomes 
with laughing grace and cordiality. She is a glowing, radiant, gor- 
geous beauty this cool autumn, and she rides and drives and dances, 
and, the women say, flirts, and looks handsomer every day, and poor 
Armitage is beginning to look very grave and depressed. ‘“ He wooes 
and wins not,” is the cry. His wound has almost healed, so far as the 
‘ thigh is concerned, and his crutches are discarded, but his heart is 
bleeding, and it tells on his general condition. The doctors say he 
ought to be getting well faster, and so they tell Miss Renwick,—at 
least somebody does; but still she relents not, and it is something 
beyond the garrison’s power of conjecture to decide what the result 
will be. Into her pretty. white-and-yellow room no one penetrates 
. except at her invitation, even when the garrison ladies are spending the 
day at the colonel’s; and even if they did there would be no visible 
sign by which they could judge whether his flowers were treasured or 
his picture honored above others. Into her brave and beautiful nature 
none can gaze and say with any confidence either “she loves” or “she 
loves not.” Winter comes, with biting cold and blinding snow, and 
still there is no sign. The joyous holidays, the glad New Year, are 
almost at hand, and still there is no symptom of surrender. No one 
dreams of the depth and reverence and gratitude and loyalty and 
strength of the love that is burning in her heart until, all of a sudden, 
in the most unexpected and astonishing way, it bursts forth in sight 
of all. 

They had been down skating on the slough, a number of the 
youngsters and the daughters of the garrison. Rollins was there, 
doing the devoted to Mamie Gray, and already there were gossips 
whispering that she would soon forget she ever knew such a beau as 
Jerrold in the new-found happiness of another one; Hall was there 
with the doctor’s pretty daughter, and Mrs. Hoyt was matronizing the 
party, which would, of course, have becn incomplete without Alice. She 
had been skating hand in hand with a devoted young subaltern in the 
artillery, and poor Armitage, whose leg was unequal to skating, had been 
ruefully admiring the scene. He had ceded Sloat to go out and 
walk with him, and Sloat went ; but the hollow mockery of the whole 
thing became apparent to him after they had been watching the skaters 
awhile, and he got chilled and wanted Armitage to push ahead. The 
captain said he believed his leg was too stiff for further tramping and 
would be the better for a rest; and Sloat left him. 

Heavens! how beautiful she was, with her sparkling eyes and 
radiant color, glowirfg with the graceful exercise! He sat there on 
an old log, watching the skaters as they flew by him, and striving to 
keep up an impartial interest, or an appearance of it, for the other girls. 
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But the red sun was going down, and twilight was on them all of a 
sudden, and he could see nothing but that face and form. He closed 
his eyes a moment to shut out the too eager glare of the glowing disk 
taking its last fierce peep at them over the western bluffs, and as he 
ddnied. them the same vision came back,—the picture that had haunted 
his every living, dreaming moment since the beautiful August Sunday 
in the woodland lane at Sablon. With undying love, with changeless 
passion, his life was given over to the fair, slender maiden he had seen . 
in all the glory of the sunshine and the golden-rod, standing with up- 
lifted head, with all her soul shining in her beautiful eyes and thrilling’ 
in her voice. Both worshipping and worshipped’ was Alice Renwick 
as she sang her hymn of praise in unison with the swelling chorus that 





floated through the trees from the little brown church upon the hill. 


From that day she was Queen Alice in every thought, and he her loyal, 
faithful knight for weal or woe. 

Boom went the sunset gun far up on the parade above them. 
*T was dinner-time, and the skaters were compelled to give up their pas- 
time. Armitage set his teeth at the entirely too devotional attitude of 
the artilleryman as he slowly and lingeringly removed her skates, and 
turned away in that utterly helpless frame of mind which will overtake 
the strongest men on similar occasions. He had been sitting too long in 
the cold, and was chilled through and stiff, and his wounded leg seemed — 
numb. Leaning heavily on his stout stick, he began slowly and pain- 
fully the ascent to the railway, and chose for the purpose a winding © 
path that was far less steep, though considerably longer, than the sharp 
climb the girls and their escorts made so light of. One after another 
the glowing faces of the fair skaters appeared above the embankment, 
and their gallants carefully convoyed them across the icy and slippery 
track to the wooden platform beyond. Armitage, toiling slowly up his 
pathway, heard their blithe laughter, and thought with no little bitter- 
ness that it was a case of “out of sight out of mind” with him, as with 
better men. What sense was there in his long devotion to her? Why 
stand between her and the far more natural choice of a lover nearer 
her years? “ Like unto like” was Nature’s law. It was flying in the 
face of Providence to expect to win the love of one so young and fair, 


_when others so young and comely craved it. The sweat was beaded 


on his forehead as he neared the top and came in sight of the platform. 
Yes, they had no thought for him. Already Mrs. Hoyt was half-way . 
up the wooden stairs, and the others were scattered more or less between 
that point and the platform at-the station. Far down at the south end 
paced the fur-clad sentry. ‘There it was an easy step from the track to 
the boards, and there, with much laughter but no difficulty, the young 
officers had lifted their fair charges to the walk. All were chatting 
gayly as they turned away to take the wooden causeway from the station 
to the stairs, and Miss Renwick was among the foremost at the point 
where it left the platform. Here, however, she glanced back and then 
an reg and then, bending down, began fumbling at the buttons of 
er boot. 

“Oh, permit me, Miss Renwick,” said her eager escort. “I will 

button it.’ 
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“Thanks, no, Please don’t wait, good people. Tl be with you in 
an instant.” 

And so the other girls, absorbed in talk with their ive gal- 
lants, passed her by, and then Alice Renwick again erect and 
looked anxiously but quickly back. 

“Captain Armitage is not in sight, and we ought not to leave him. 
He may not find it easy to climb to that platform,” she said. 

“ Armitage? Oh, he’ll come on all right,” answered the battery- 
man, with easy assurance. ‘Maybe he has gone round by the road. 
Even if he hasn’t, I’ve seen him make that in one jump many a time. 
He’s an active old buffer for his years.” ; 

“But his wound may prove too much for that jump now. Ah! 
there he comes,” she answered, with evident relief; and just at the 
moment, too, the forage-cap of the tall soldier rose slowly into view 
some distance up the track, and he came walking slowly down on the 
sharp curve towards the platform, the same sharp curve continuing on 
out of sight behind him,—behind the high and rocky bluff. 

¥ He’s taken the long way up,” said the gunner. “ Well, shall we 

0 on?” 
ake Not yet,” she said, with. eyes that were glowing strangely and a 
voice that trembled. Her cheeks, too, were paling. “Mr. Stuart, 
I’m sure I heard the roar of a train echoed back from the other side.” 
“Nonsense, Miss Renwick! There’s no train either way: for two 
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hours yet.” 
But she had begun to edge her way back toward the platform, and 
he could not but follow. oking across the intervening space,—a , 


rocky hollow twenty feet in depth,—he could see that the captain had 
reached the platform and was seeking for a good place to step up; then 
that he lifted his right foot and placed it on the planking and with his 
cane and the stiff and wounded left leg strove to push himself on. 
Had there been a hand to help him, all would have been easy enough ; 
but there was none, and the plan would not work. Absorbed in his . 
efforts, he could not see Stuart ; he did not see that Miss Renwick had 
left her companions and was retracing her steps to get back to the 
platform. He heard a sudden dull roar from the rocks across the 
stream ; then a sharp, shrill whistle just around the bluff. My God! . 
a- train, and that man there, alone, helpless, deserted! Stuart gave a 
shout of agony: “Back! Roll back over the bank!” Armitage 
glanced around ; determined ; gave one mighty effort ; the iron-ferruled 
stick slipped on the icy track, and down he went, prone between the 
glistening rails, even as the black vomiting monster came thundering 
round the bend. He had struck his head upon the iron, and was 
stunned, not senseless, but scrambled to his hands and knees and strove 
to crawl away. Even as he did so he heard a shriek of anguish in his 
ears, and with one wild leap Alice Renwick came flying from the plat- 
form in the very face of advancing death, and the next instant, her arm 
clasped about his neck, his strong arms tightly clasping her, they were 
lying side by side, bruised, stunned, but safe, in a welcoming snow-drift 
half-way down the hither bank. — 

When Stuart reached the scene, as soon as the engine and some 
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wrecking-cars had thundered by, he looked down upon a picture that 
dispelled any lingering doubt in his mind. Armitage, clasping Queen 
Alice to his heart, was half rising from the blessed mantlet of the snow, 
and she, her head upon his broad shoulder, was smiling faintly up into 
his face: then the glorious eyes closed in a death-like swoon. 





Fort Sibley had its share of sensations that eventful year. Its 
crowning romee in the one that followed was the wedding in the 
early spring. Of all the lovely women there assembled, the bride by 
common consent stood unrivalled,—Queen Alice indeed. There was 
some difference of opinion among authorities as to who was really the 
finest-looking and most soldierly among the throng of officers in the 
conventional full-dress uniform: many there were who gave the r— 
to the tall, dark, slender lieutenant of. cavalry who wore his shoulder- 
knots for the first time on this occasion, and who, for a man from the 
ranks, seemed consummately at home in the manifold and trying duties 
of a groomsman. Mrs. + es leaning on his arm at a later hour 
and looking up rapturously in his bronzed features, had no divided 
opinion. Whi e pr se had by no means so readily forgotten or for- 
given the mad freak that so nearly involved them all in wretched mis- 
understanding, she had nothing but rejoicing in his whole career. 
Proud of the gallant officer who had won the daughter whom she 
loved so tenderly, she still believes, in the depths of the boundless 
mother-love, that no man can quite surpass her soldier son. 
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MY FIRST APPEARANCE. 


pe bright October morning, between five and six years ago, I 

8 in search of the stage door of the Grand Opera-House 
in New York. The necessity of earning my own daily bread had 
arisen. As my voice was the most available resource at my command, 
I determined to turn it at once into money. 

I went alone, for two reasons. In the first place, if I failed in my 
attempt no one would be the wiser. If, on the other hand, my mission 
met with success, I felt a pride in standing upon my own merits and 
ability to perform the work I had chosen in preference to taking ad- 
vantage of the glamour of social influence that might have been thrown 
around the début of one who stepped, as it were, directly from the 
drawing-room to the stage. My own knowledge of theatrical life had 
been gained entirely audience-side of the footlights ; and of its require- 
ments in detail I was absolutely ignorant. 

A lucky chance had obtained for me a letter of introduction to the 
manager. Armed with this sesame to that delightfully mysterious place 
“behind the scenes,” and filled with my orchestra-stall views, I pre- 
sented myself at the stage entrance. The old man in charge of the 
door, having taken my letter and bidden me “ wait here,” disappeared 
into the gloom, whence he emerged a few minutes later with the mes- 

that I was to come and wait on the stage; they were rehearsing, 
and the manager could not see me until they had finished. 

I followed him down the long dark passage with a mingled feeling 
of suppressed excitement, awe, and a strong desire to turn and run 
away. But before I could put the latter into action the old man had 
placed a chair for me in a remote corner of the stage and left me to my 
fate. 

When my eyes became accustomed to the dim light, my first im- 
pressions were of the vastness of the stage, only half occupied by the 
people rehearsing, the chill gloom of its bare high brick walls, and the 
unattractiveness of the scenery and stage “seats” piled up against them. 
The only familiar thing in the whole scene was the musty, gassy odor 
which is sometimes wafted to the audience at the raising of the curtain. 

The company were having a final rehearsal of the opera to be pro- 
duced that evening. As I watched its progress from my distant seat, 
I got some insight into “stage business” and the management of a 
a rehearsal, a bewildering revelation to one of my merely amateur 
experience. 

Occasionally some member of the chorus when off the scene 
glanced at me askance. Others came up and inquired for whom I was 
waiting. Their curiosity gratified, they returned to their work and 
left me unnoticed ; but I was seized with such an overwhelming loneli- 
ness that even the novelty of my surroundings hardly overcame my 
sense of being a sort of forbidden guest among people whose lives and 
interests were entirely apart from mine. 
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At the end of the hour the rehearsal was over and the compan 
dismissed. “ Now,” I said to myself, “my time has come ;” and wi 
this thought my heart beat wildly. But my presence seemed to have 
been entirely forgotten by every one. The chorus rushed out of the 
theatre like a set of school-children dismissed, while a few principals 
who remained laughed and chatted among themselves. 

Presently some one noticed me, and said something to the musical 
cénductor, who approached and “gently but firmly” told me’ that. he 
regretted I had not made application earlier; the cast was all filled, 
and the opera was to be produced that night: so I could readily under- 
stand that I was too late. My first impulse was to say, “Thank you, 
sir,” and flee before my nervousness and disappointment resolved them- 
selves to tears. But the next instant I had somehow gained courage 
to ask him to hear me sing. 

“I know you are very tired,” I said, “but if you will only hear 
me perhaps you will remember me in case there is a change made in 
the cast.” 

I don’t know what prompted him to accede to my request, but with 
no very good grace he yielded. In another moment I was standing in 
the middle of that big stage, where he had an upright piano wheeled. 
The half-dozen members of the company who had lin behind 
stared at me with unconcealed curiosity; I saw the shrug of the 
shoulders and expressive glance given them by Mr. Z. as he seated 
himself at the piano, and the allegretto style in which he dashed off 
the opening bars of my song, that should have been a sympathetic 
andante, was not very encouraging. The dimly-lighted theatre was 
being swept and dusted by three or four women, who banged the seats 
up and down, while in the middle stood poor I, frightened beyond 
words to express, trying to force back the tears that were fast getting 
beyond my control. With a despairing glance at the immense space be- 
fore, around, and above me which my voice was expected to fill, and with 
a firm determination to succeed, I began my solo. When I had finished 
I felt like a prisoner waiting for sentence to be pronounced. To my. 
great joy, the verdict was in my favor. 

After a few moments’ private conversation with the stage manager, 
Mr. Z. introduced me to the latter, who expressed his satisfaction with 
my vocal abilities and then inquired what experience I had had. I 
instinctively felt that any amateur effort in the past would have very 
little weight with a real stage manager, and, after what I had seen that 
morning, would be of little use to me in the future: so I frankly con- 
fessed that all I had to offer was my voice, an ardent love for the art 
I wished to make my profession, and the determination to do my very 
best for both the public and my employer if given the opportunity. 

“Tt is true that the cast is filled,” said Mr. H., “ but not altogether 
satisfactorily. You had better come to the performance to-night and 
see the part of Beatrice, and, if you don’t think it too small a solo, you 
can have it. My advice to you, as an old actor, is to take it; for there 
is a great deal of stage detail—getting accustomed to the lights, stage 
positions, and such things—that you can learn, and you can best do 
it when not overweighted by an important part, in which you would 
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robably fail if you attempted it with no experience.” Thanking him 
for his friendly counsel, I left the theatre with a light heart, and with 
two good seats for that night’s performance. 

Accompanied by a friend who was my sole confidant in the affair, 
I attended the performance; and never before did I listen so eagerly to 
an opera. The part offered was what is professionally known as a 
short one, but the situations were good and telling. The music was 
pleasing, and comprised a solo, a duet, and several concerted numbers# 

The following morning, which was a Tuesday, I had another inter- 
view with the stage manager, Mr. H., in which I told him I would take 
his advice and accept the part offered. 

“Will you be ready to go on next Monday ?” 

I said, “ Yes,” unhesitatingly, fearing to lose the engagement if I 
answered otherwise. 

He then went in search of a score, but returned in a moment saying 
that he would have to trouble me to call again the next day, as none 
of the scores had been “turned in.” This I did, only to receive the 
same answer, to “call again next day.” Finally, on Thursday, just four 
days before I was expected to “go on,” the music was given me, and I 
went home to study, after arranging that I was to be at the theatre on 
the following Monday morning for rehearsal. 

I worked diligently, and when Monday came, undaunted by a 
severe storm, presented myself on the stage at the appointed hour. It 
was entirely empty! So far as I could ascertain, the door-keeper and I 
had the theatre to ourselves. For one half-hour I sat there, wondering 
if anything had happened to make the manager change his mind about 
letting me have the part: perhaps he had forgotten all about me, and 
I should never see him again! I was reassured, however, by the ap- 
pearance of the musical conductor, followed quickly by the stage man- 
ager. The piano was wheeled from its place behind the scenes down to 
the front of the stage, and near by the gas-man lighted a brush light, 
which seemed: only to heighten the funereal gloom of the stage by 
throwing most of it into deep shadow. 

In what seemed to me a very hurried manner my music was gone 
over, and, finding I was letter-perfect, Mr. Z. rose from the piano, 
saying, “She’s all right.” No one else appeared, and I wondered if this 
was all the rehearsal I was to have. My ignorance of what I had a right 
to demand kept me silent, but no words can express what I felt. I knew 
my music ; but what did it all mean ?—to whom was I to sing ?—where 
stand ?—when come on, and from where? Was it possible that they 
expected me to remember all these things from what I had seen the 
first night? I was relieved, therefore, when Mr. H. said to me,— 

“ Your first. entrance is from a house that will stand about here,”’ 
indicating a spot on the stage. ‘There is a trio just before you come 
on; your entrance-music immediately follows, and you must give a 
shriek about two measures before you sing.” 

- Perhaps she.had better try it,” suggested the conductor. I thought 
decidedly I had better ; for all these details, so simple to them, were ut- 
terly confusing to me. The manager agreed, and I was placed on the 
spot where the house was to stand that night. Mr. Z. played a few 
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bars preceding my shriek, and I simeeein’ to scream on the pro 
measure. For five or ten minutes he played, and I gave faint excla- 
mations, until at last I succeeded in making some kind of a sound on 
the required beat. 

“Of course,” said Mr. H., “you'll make more noise than that to- 
night, I hope: that scream wouldn’t be heard over the footlights. As 
soon as you have screamed, rush out of the house. I am your father, 
who meets you, and ]’ll tell you what to do next; and just keep your 
eye on the conductor.” 

“Tf you'll only watch me you can’t go wrong,” said Mr. Z. “ I'll 
give you every word. You can open the door a crack without the 
audience seeing it, and watch me, and when I look at you you'll know 
you’re to scream.” 

“ After your first entrance you always come on with some one, and 
whoever it is will pull you through. And now about your costume.” 

I listened to all the advice and instruction given me, in a half-dazed 
condition, wondering what the result of that night’s work would be, 
and feeling thankful that my first effort was to be on a small part. At 
a summons from Mr. H., a pretty, fair-haired woman joined us, to 
whom I was introduced as the new Beatrice. She, I found, was the 
wardrobe-woman. 

“She goes on to-night, Mrs. D., and you must see that she has a 
costume,” said Mr. H. 

“Come with me, dear,” said Mrs. D. I followed her down a dark 
stairway at the back of the stage to what seemed like the cellar but 
was in reality the way to the music- and wardrobe-rooms. Everything 
seemed dismal and stuffy as we groped our way among discarded or 
unused scenery towards a light that shone from a small room. Through 
the open door I could see on shelves and in half-open drawers a hetero- 

eneous mass of silk and satin dresses, stage ornaments, gold and silver 

ringe lace and ribbons, and rows of curious-looking shoes. 

rs. D, pulled these over, and finally drew forth a pale-green satin 

court costume of “Florentine Fourteenth Century” style. This was 

tried on, and Mrs. D. declared that with a few alterations I would 
“look lovely in it.” 

“Ts it not rather soiled?” I ventured to remark. 

‘Lord, no, my dear,” replied Mrs. D.; and then, as she pinned u 
the proposed alteration, she kept up a half-confidential absent-mind 
sort of conversation : 

“You see, in this bright light it will look all right; that’s the 
blessing of all the lights on the stage: things that look dingy and ugly 
in daylight look as bright as new before the footlights, and there’s every- 
thing in the way an artist puts on her clothes.” Her tone as she said 
this was evidently intended as a hint to me that it would be my own 
fault if I did not look well. ‘“ Why, Miss A., who took this part last 
year with us, had the knack of taking a costume that didn’t look like 
anything, and just by putting a bow here and a flower there she could 
make a perfect picture of herself! Of course, dear, these little things 
you’ll have to learn by experience. Mr. H. tells me you never were 
on the stage before, but that you’re a real artist, and that’s just what we 
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want for the part,—some one, you know, who can take the prima 
donna’s part if she gets sick. There, that will be all right for the last 
act ; but you will have to have a new dress for the first act.” 

“Can you make a dress for me by this evening?” I echoed, in 
surprise. 

“T must, You see, Mr. H. could not tell until this morning whether 
you’d be all right for to-night, and now I’ll have to work my fingers off 
to get you ready. But don’t you worry about your costume: I’1l see to 
that, and bring it to your room and show you how to put it on.” 

My measure was taken for the new costume, and I was then brought 
back to the stage and reported to Mr. H. I found that I was to fur- 
nish my own slippers and stockings, extra finishings for the dress, and 
wig. 

“Do you know anything about making up?” asked Mr. H. 

“ Nothing,” I replied. 

“Well, there’s no society powdering about it: it’s regular kalso- 
mining.” 

ad cil make her up, Jack,” said a voice beside us, and, turning, I saw 
a very handsome young woman in a rich fur dolman who must have 
come in during my absence in the wardrobe-room. Mr. H. introduced 
us, and in the young good-looking Miss L. I found it hard to recognize 
the comic old woman of “ Beatrice.” 

“Come to my dressing-room this evening,” she said,—“ it’s No. 5, 
—and Ill make you up. I suppose you have nothing to do it with?” 

“No,” I said. 

“Well, you go to Myers’s store and tell them you want a box of 
make-up, and he’ll know just what you need. You can get your wig 
there also.” 

She then gave me the address, and we left the theatre together. 
After making my other necessary purchases, I went to the number 
given to me by Miss L., and, in as easy a manner as possible, asked 
Mr. Myers to “ put me up a box of make-up.” 

I had not calculated upon the avalanche of questions the famous | 
wig-maker would unload on me. He wanted to know if I desired this, 
that, and the other thing put in the box, articles the names and uses of 
which I was utterly ignorant of. I had to confess that I did not know 
what I needed ; and when he discovered that I was about to make my 
first appearance, nothing could have exceeded his good-natured interest. 
He showed me all sorts of paints, powders, pencils, green paint, etc., 
telling me their uses, and giving me many valuable hints. In showing 
me how to use these articles, he made up one of his eyes, colored his 
lips, and smeared the back of his hand with every tint of grease, paint, 
and powder, to show me the different effects from which I was to 
change my complexion. 

When the box was filled, I was taken into a gaslit room, where Mr. 
Myers showed me how to coil my own hair flat on the top of my head 
= the wig he had selected to be “dressed” and sent to the 

eatre, 

When all my preparations were completed, I could hardly realize 
that in a few hours I would be standing behind real footlights, under- 
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going the criticisms of a real stage manager, whose opinion of my 
merits was to seal my fate. The thought of it all was far too exciting 
to let me rest or eat, and I waited with feverish impatience for the hour 
to come when I could go to the theatre. 

As a matter of necessity, one of my family was told my secret, and 
as soon as it was dark I left the house, comforted by her words of en- 
couragement and her promise to be in the audience that night. 

The front of the theatre was shrouded ~ darkness as I 
passed it on my way to the stage entrance, where a single gas-jet was 
burning. The eet door-keeper had gone to his supper, and a small 
boy occupied his place. To my inquiry as to where I could find my 
dressing-room, the boy looked up from the Fireside Companion he was 
reading and replied he “didn’t know, but I’d find some one inside 
who could tell me.” 

It was so early that the gas was only dimly lighted everywhere, 
and it was with difficulty that I groped my way among the scenery on 
to the stage, already set for the first act. A solitary youth was engaged 
in lighting up, but I found he was as ignorant as the boy at the door 
as to the locality of my dressing-room. He suggested that I might find 
some one in the greenroom. 

This was a large square room at the back of the stage, having a 
long mirror at one end of it and a leather-covered bench going around 
the sides; above was a gallery, off from which were about a dozen 
rooms, whose doors were numbered. It reminded me in its a 
ment very much of the saloon and upper state-rooms of a Fall River 
steamboat. 

Here I found one of the chorus-girls busily engaged in sewing a 
portion of my costume. 

“Can you please tell me where I am to dress?” I asked. - 

“ Are you the new Beatrice? I suppose you’ll dress where the 
other one did; but [ll go and see.” Going out into the corridor, she 
presently appeared in the gallery above, where she consulted a piece of 
* paper fastened to one of the doors, and, leaning over the balustrade, 

called down to me: 

“Yes, here you are. Go and ask the door-keeper to give you the 
key to No. 9.” 

I was saved the trouble of going by the entrance of the boy 
from the door, carrying a paper box. “ Edmondson in here?” he 
called out. 

“ That’s all right,” the girl replied, and as I took the box from the 
boy she came flying down the stairs to see what had arrived for me. 

“ Flowers ?” she asked, eagerly, then, reading Myers’s name, added, 
“Qh, only your wig.” : 

“Do you know whether my costume is finished?” I asked. 

“Lord, no! Mrs. D. has been busy on it all day, and I have been 
helping her: we're nearly dead. She’s at work on your ballet-skirt 
now. And this is your cap,” she said, holding up the black velvet 
head-gear, into which she had been sewing some gay-colored ribbons. 

E Sanne my thanks for her assistance, and regrets that she was 
so tired. 
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“Oh, that’s all right,” she returned, good-naturedly, and then added, 
with a laugh, that she guessed I’d find there was more work than fun 
in this business before I got through. . 

By this time the boy had returned with my key. I left the green- 
room to find No. 9, ascended a narrow stairway that looked as if it had 
at some time seen a broom, but never a scrubbing-brush, and then went 
along a gallery until I reached my room. On opening the door I was 
overcome for a moment by the mingled odor of grease, paint, gas, per- 
fume, and close air. Turning up the gas, which was already lighted, 
I took a survey of the premises. It was a room about six feet square, 
the partitions not reaching entirely to the ceiling. Around the sides 
a number of hooks were arranged ; two. wooden chairs constituted its 
sole furniture, with the exception of a not-too-clean standing basin in 
one corner. I afterwards discovered that the accommodations at this 
theatre were exceptionally good ; but that night they impressed me as 
wofully lacking in comfort and cleanliness. I hung up my hat and 
cloak and proceeded to make myself as much at home in my new 
quarters as possible. By the time pel dressed myself in such portions 
of my stage attire as I had brought to the theatre, the unlocking and 
banging-to of doors and the sound of voices told me that the company 
were arriving. 

As I stood before the glass, trying to follow Myers’s instructions 
about the arrangement of my wig, the door of my room opened, and a 
tall girl entered. 

“ Halloo ! are you the new Beatrice ?” 

On finding that I was, she informed me that she played one of the 
small parts. 

“ Look here! you’ve taken my hooks,” she exclaimed, removing 
my clothes from off the pegs where I had hung them. “Them there 
hooks is mine, and you can have the other two. And this is your 
glass,” she continued, pushing her “ make-up” from under a glass that 
had only one gas-jet towards one that had two. 

“ Half-hour !” roared a masculine voice from below. 

“ What does that mean?” I asked. 

“Tt means that it’s half-past seven, and if I don’t hurry I won’t 
be on. I’ve a run in my tights.” 

A few minutes later, when drawing on a pair of those articles, she 
exclaimed, “Thank your stars you don’t have to wear these things ; 
they’re dreadful.” 

I watched the operation, and did not wonder at her complaint. 
Having drawn in her corsets as far as possible, she then tightened a 
belt around her waist ; the tights were drawn through this belt and 
fastened over it until not a wrinkle could be seen anywhere. 

Looking at my watch, I found it was the hour Miss L. had men- 
tioned for me to go to her room to be “ made up.” Accordingly, I 
presented myself at No. 5. It was a room similar to mine, only larger. 
Three of the small-part pupils shared it with Miss L., and as I stood 
in the door-way in my skirt and dressing-sacque they suspended their 
work of dressing to scrutinize me curiously. 

“Miss L, told me to come here: she’s going to make me up,” I 
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explained. ‘She’s not come yet,” “I shouldn’t wonder if she’s for- 
gotten all about it,” “That’s just like Rose,” came from different parts 
of the room. What was Ito do? Suppose she had forgotten, as they 
said? I could never do it myself; som no one present seemed inclined 
to take the office upon herself. The time was going so fast, every- 
body would soon be going down to the stage, and F should be left alone 
with neither making-up nor costume, and yet no one but myself seemed 
in the least concerned about my being late, or whether I was there at 
all. With a dreadful sense of the loneliness of my position, I turned 
to leave the room, and, to my great delight, met Miss L. face to face. 
It was like meeting a friend on a desert island ; and her cheery manner 
soon restored me to a comparatively calm state of mind. 

“ Quarter-hour !” roared the voice again, as Miss L. hastily threw 
her cloak and hat aside and bade me take a seat before a long glass and 
under a very strong light, While apologizing for her tardiness, she 
‘ rummaged among a confusion of grease, paint, and powder, and, dip ing 

her fingers into a pot of cold cream, smeared my face all over with it. 
I had all my life detested the odor and touch of grease, and I suppose 
my expression betrayed my dislike of this proceeding, for Miss L. 
laughed and said, “ My lady, you’ll have to get bravely over that fini- 
cism ; for grease is the foundation of all our good looks on the stage.” 

She then, with a few master-touches of rouge and india-ink and a 
generous supply of powder, transformed me so that I. never should 
have recognized my own face. 

“T say, girls, doesn’t she make up jolly well?” said Miss L., view- 
ing her work with pride; whereupon they all commented on and criti- 
cised my appearance exactly as if I had neither sense nor understand- 
ing. . After murmuring my thanks, which in my embarrassment were 
not so earnestly spoken, I fear, as they were sincere, I returned to my 
room. My room-mate was quite enthusiastic over my appearance, 
qualifying her praises with the opinion, “ You'll look well, anyhow,”— 
as if that would make up for any other lack. 

“ Orchestra in ; all down to begin !” 

At this summons there was a general stampede that left me alone. 
Where in the world was Mrs. D. with my costume? My suspense was 
not long, however. Mrs. D. appeared, but to my dismay we found on 
putting on the dress that one or two alterations were absolutely neces- 
sary. The collar would not meet within two inches; off it had to 
come; but, with hands that seemed to work like magic, Mrs. D. re- 
adjusted it, while I stood in abject terror of being late. At last I was 
ready to go on, and Mrs. D. hurried me down and put me on the stage 
before I could fully realize that my time had come. 

‘“‘ Where am I to go, please?” I asked, nervously, of some of the 
chorus who were standing in the wings. They piloted me into a little 
boxed corner, where I found myself behind a canvas door. 

Remembering Mr. Z.’s instruction of the morning, I opened this a 
crack, in order to watch him. I might as well have looked out into the 
blackest night. The mysterious and dazzling glare of the foot-lights 
seemed to swallow up everything else beyond them. 

I could see quite near me the gayly-dressed grocer, cooper, and 
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barber singing the trio that preceded my entrance-music, but audience, 
orchestra, and stage-conductor were absolutely invisible. 

Stage-fright would but faintly describe my feelings at that moment. 
A frozen terror seized me from head to foot. I knew that at the end 
of that trio I was ‘to begin my work. I had never sung with an or- 
chestra before. Suppose I could not get my cue? or, worse still, sup- 
pose in my nervousness I took the wrong one, or sang a wrong note 
that would lead me utterly astray ? 

I saw the three men dance up the stage at the conclusion of their 
number, and, listening intently for my cue,—for I could not see the 

romised signal,—I managed to make a faint sound at the right time. 
Sosinannly for me, it was lost in a demand for an encore, and before 
the critical moment was again reached one of the girls who played a 
student part was standing beside me. 

“Shall I scream for you?” she asked, smiling. “Yours would 
never be heard.” : } 

“Oh, please do!” I replied. 

Taking my place near the door, she gave what seemed to me a 
terrific yell, and the next instant she had opened the door and pushed 
me upon the stage. Mr. H., who in the garb of the barber was watch- 
ing for me, led me down to the foot-lights, whispering, “Don’t be 
frightened ; you’re all right; the orchestra will wait for you,” and 
such-like words of encouragement. There was no acting required for 
the character I was to portray, and during the few seconds it took 
me to recover somewhat of self-possession Mr. H. filled up the wait 
with apparent fatherly solicitude. The scene was finished without my 
making a single mistake, and the hearty applause of the audience was 
very reassuring, but nevertheless I was thankful when I again entered 
the door of my house and shut out the brilliantly-lighted stage. My 
next entrance was with a stage friend, who as we came up the scene 
whispered, “'There’s your lover; go to him,” at the same time giving 
me a nudge of the elbow towards a handsome youth. As I crossed to 
meet him, a sudden dizziness and sick.feeling came over me. 

“T believe I am going to faint,” I said, in a, low tone. 

He quickly put his arm around my waist, saying, “ You are doing 
splendidly. Don’t be nervous.” 

In this fashion I was “ pulled through,” as Mr. H. had promised. 
All.during the evening whoever was near me told me the “ business” 
of my part,—“cross here,” “go there,” “do this,’—and I obeyed, 
moving hither and thither as directed, like one in a trance. When the 
curtain fell on the last act I could as readily have revealed the mysteries 
of heaven as have told what had taken place on the'stage. Everything 
had been a confused mingling of color, costume, lights, music, and in- 
cessant action. Through it all I felt a sudden appreciation of the 
responsibilities of the life I had entered, wondered at the calmness 
with which every one did their work, and speculated as to the possi- 
bility of my ever feeling at home on the stage. Of my own perform- 
ance I had the comfort.of knowing that: at least I had not disgraced 
myself; for the next morning’s papers gave me the most generous 
notices, although no line on the programme had told the critics that it 
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was my first effort. Their praise, if undeserved, was certainly well 
earned, for no one could have worked more earnestly or suffered more 
in the attempt to please. 

I feel that I owe much to the sympathy and good will of the com- 
pany who took part in my first appearance; and I am glad of this 
opportunity of expressing my — not only to them, but also to 
my professional friends generally, for the uniform kindness I have met 
at their hands. Janet Edmondson. 





HER HEART. 


“ QHE has no heart,” they said. “If ever 
One throbbed within her woman’s breast, 
Its beating long since ceased forever ; 
It troubles not her spirit’s rest. 


“ But fair and charmful as the ocean, 
A hundred changes play and go 
Across her face, but no emotion 


Touches the depths that lie below.” 


So lovers came in vain. She pondered 
Their tender words, and smiled at first, 

Then sighed, “TI have no heart,” and wondered, 
Was she of women blest or curst? 


But suddenly a day of waking 
Came like a blinding flash of light : 
Her heart arose, and, bowed and shaking, 
Her whole soul trembled at the sight. 


Her heart arose: like that blind giant, 
It held within its powerful clasp 

The pillars of her life, and pliant 
As reeds they seemed within its grasp. 


It drew the mighty pillars over ; 

They pends. and shuddered in their fall, 
And many a friend, and many a lover, 

Was hurt beneath the shattcred wall. 


The temple of her life lay broken, 
And when the ruins were cleared away, 
Bleeding and dead, with words unspoken, 
She and her heart together lay. 
Bessie Chandler. 
Vou. XL.—58 
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WITH GAUGE & SWALLOW.* 
NO. I.—PROFESSOR CADMUS’S GREAT CASE. 


I HAVE been with Gauge & Swallow half a lifetime. oe ra 
I think I will go when the next begins; and each year’s end finds 
me still at my desk. I entered the profession by the strait gate. Grad- 
uating at the University, where, I may say, I stood well in my class, I 
took a course at the Law School, and. then entered the office as an 
articled clerk, working two years for nothing beyond the mere oppor- 
tunity that might come afterwards. It is a hard road, but about the 
only one by which a man gets a practice in the metropolis, unless he 
money or friends enough to make his opportunity instead of waiting 
or it. 

_ Nobody need be told, I suppose, that Gauge & Swallow is the 
“ name and style” of one of the most famous law firms of the country. 
Their offices fill the second floor of a block which occupies perhaps the 
most valuable corner in the world, overlooking as it does the great arena 
where wild beasts fight out the battles of fortune and men are hourly 
broken on the wheels of chance. Here where promises to pay are 
uttered by the million, so rapidly that the best trained stenographers can 
only keep the barest skeleton memoranda of purchases and sales,— 
where human genius has devised and put in operation a contract-machine 
sO ‘espaas that every hour of every day, between ten and three o’clock, it 
makes and records more contracts than the whole world made in a week 
a hundred years ago,—here the great lawyers have spread their toils, and 
look calmly down upon their prey. Of course where so many contracts 
are made some must be broken; and these make the lawyer’s oppor- 
tunity. A broken promise is to our profession what a broken leg is to 
a doctor; only broken promises are more abundant than broken legs, 
and are sometimes patched up without the aid of splints. 

There is ssn very romantic to my mind about this granite 
tower of refuge which bears the name of the great attorneys above the 
main entrance. Men come to them for aid whose shoulders sustain the 
commerce of the world. There are rows of tin boxes on the shelves of 
the fireproof vault that bear names which represent more millions of value 
than a whole State could show upon its assessment-rolls half a century 
ago. These are not filled with title-deeds and cumbrous instruments of 
lease and release alone, but contain magic slips of paper,—some hardly 
big enough to hide a lady’s palm, which yet represent sums it makes 
one’s head swim to contemplate. Of course I have seen strange things 
here in my time. Such an office as ours is the very place where the 
crookedest things in the world are made plain, even if they are not 
always made straight. 

A short time after I came here, an incident occurred which I have 
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always regarded as one of the most remarkable in the authentic annals 
of judicature. By some chance the office was vacant one day, except 
for myself and the office-boy, when Mr. Gauge came in from a reference 
which had occupied his attention all the morning, and sent the boy to 
the restaurant to bring in his lunch. I was sitting in the little room 
which served as an antechamber to the offices, trimming my nails and 
dreaming of the time when I should be a partner in some great firm 
paying more thousands a year for their office-rent than a third-year clerk 
gets hundreds for his services. I was only in my first year then ; and, 
although I was a regularly-licensed attorney and counsellor-at-law and 
entitled to write LL.B. after my name by virtue of my degree from the 
Law School, it would be yet a year and a half before I could expect to 


see the color of the firm’s money, and my third year’s salary would - 


hardly be sufficient to pay for my modest lodgings and the exceedingly 
plain fare of the boarding-house I then patronized. I was hungry, and 
waited impatiently for the return of the boy, that I might go out for 
my own lunch, thinking in turn how I could get the most enjoyment 
out of the fifteen cents I allowed myself for the mid-day meal, and what 
a luxury it would be to come rushing into such palatial quarters, with a 
thousand or perhaps a five-thousand dollar fee in hand for my morning’s 
work, and send over to Delmonico’s for a lunch with liquid accompani- 
ments whose cost alone would have supplied my wants for a week. I 
lived modestly then, you see,—partly from necessity and partly because 
I thought it better to economize at the outset of my career than after- 
wards when others might be dependent upon my efforts; for even then 
I was looking forward to those : ne pleasures which have since been 
the solace of my life, as well as to the professional honors which I still 
hope to achieve. 

It was only by the utmost persistency that I obtained a place in 
the office of Gauge & Swallow at all. In fact, Mr. Swallow said, with 
one of his noted chuckles, that he guessed they would have to take me 
in, in order to keep me out. Neat compliment, that. I have always 
been noted for my persistency ; and that is not the only time it has 
been rewarded. Persistency, neatness, and diligence are great virtues. 
To the first I owe the fact that I got a place in our offices; to the second, 
that I was en: in Professor Eadmus’s reat case ; and to the third, 
that I am now chief clerk and not without hope of being a partner. I 
hardly know to which I should attribute the rest. of my good fortune. 

As I said, I was paring my nails in the outer room. I was always 
careful of my hands, arid it requires a good deal of attention to keep 


them in proper condition in the dust and grime of the city while doing ‘ 


the miscellaneous work that devolves on a junior clerk in a great law- 
office. I never forgot myself, however, and fancy that, though I was 
the youngest, there was not a more presentable man in the whole force. 
I suppose it was on account of my universally neat appearance that I 
was for a long time employed almost entirely to represent the firm in 
communicating with other lawyers, especially where verbal messages had 
to be transmitted. Of course I would rather have done other work,— 
work somewhat better suited to the preparation I had made and the 
rank I had acquired in the university. However, I made no complaint, 
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always went cheerfully, and performed these humble tasks as conscien- 
tiously as I have since discharged the most important duties intrusted 
to my hands. 

As I sat there trimming my nails, it occurred to me that Mr. Gauge 
had ordered lunch for two. I wondered why he had doneso. Mr. 
Swallow, I knew, was in Washington, attending to an important matter 
before the Supreme Court of the United States; and I had learned 
from a jeginih sent him the day before that he was not expected home 
for some time. Whom could Mr. Gauge expect to lunch with him? 
There was not a soul in the office except myself. Would he invite me 
to share his symposium? I actually laughed at the absurdity of the 
notion. It was a pleasant fancy, though, and it flashed upon my mind 
that he had greeted me, upon entering, with unusual cordiality. Could 
it be? It was altogether unlikely ; 5 ay after all, I was a gentleman 
and a member of the profession. There was no good reason why I 
should not be asked to lunch or even dine with him. I was in his 
employ, it is true, but I had the same right to sit within the bar as he, 
—at least in the State courts; the rule regulating admission to the 
Federal courts of this district still excluded me from them. Just then 
the boy entered, with a waiter from the restaurant at his heels. I 
sniffed the air after they passed through, wondering what dishes the 
silver covers concealed, and if I really would be asked to taste their 
contents, 

So absorbed was I in this revery that I did not hear the door open, 
or perceive that any one had entered, until a voice beside me ex- 
claimed,— 

“ Well, young man, when you get through contemplating your nails 
will you be kind enough to pay some attention to me?” 

I looked up with a start, and saw a tall man, with broad square 
shoulders, bent slightly forward, a heavy beard—reddish brown, streaked 
with gray—fatling over his breast, the moustache cut squarely across, 
showing a firm under-lip, a pair of gold-bowed spectacles upon his 
nose, and wearing a silk hat of a style remote enough to be unrecogniza- 
ble by me, though I am inclined to notice such things with some care. 
He was looking at me over his glasses, and I could see a twinkle in 
the gray eyes that hid away under the tawny brows which stretched with 
curious continuity along the edge of the high forehead his carelessly- 
worn hat exposed. 

I was so startled by his rudeness that I forgot for a moment both 
the duties of my position and the instincts of a gentleman. I thought 
I saw traces of a smile about his mouth as he looked down upon me. 
I was not large, as you may imagine, being then several pounds below 
my present weight. The assumption of superiority based on altitude 
and circumference, however, always galled me, and I said, very coolly, 
as I rose and brushed the nail-parings off my vest,— 

“Will you be seated, sir?” 

’ The stranger did not answer, but, thrusting a white hand into his 
be ata pulled out,a silver watch, glanced at its open face, and 
said,— 

“Ts Mr. Gauge in ?—or Mr. Swallow ?” 
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“ Excuse me, sir,” I said, affably. “Pray be seated. The chief 
clerk is out. If there is anything I can do for you——” 

“You!” interrupted the stranger, with an amused look that was 
very irritating. ‘Young man, I did not ask for the chief clerk, but 
for your employers. Will you be kind enough to let me know whether 
they are in or not?” 

“ Have you any business with them?” I asked, gravely. 

-“Never mind about my business, my little man. You will have 
your hands full, I judge, if you attend to your own.” 

“Tf you will give me your card, sir——” I said, stiffly, extending 
my hand for his pasteboard. 

“Card! Ihaven’t any. Tell Gauge—— No—hold on.” 

He seized a pen lying —_ the rack, and, taking a blank card from 
a pocket at the end of my desk, he laid it on the narrow upright top 
and with a rapid and easy movement covered it with the most intricate 
mass of light and shaded curves I had ever seen. When he had . 
finished, the card was checked all over its face almost as evenly as if 
done by lathe-work, but across the middle was traceable, in unmistakable 
shading, the word 

“ Cadmus !”’ : 

The same appeared in a dozen other — running up and down, 
into the corners and across the angles, the letters formed by all sorts 
of unexpected and inexplicable combinations. I have always prided 
myself upee my penmanship; but I looked upon that triumph of 
chirographic ‘iaaly in amazement when he asked me to give it to 
Mr. Gauge. 

“‘Can’t you read it?” he asked, as I hesitated. 

“Read it, sir! It is the most wonderful thing I ever saw!” I an- 
swered, heartily. 

“Well, take it in, then,” he said, evidently placated by my ad- 
miration. 

No sooner did I place this card before Mr. Gauge than he snatched 
it from me and ran out of the room, paying no more heed to my presence 
than if I had been an automaton. I followed him, and found him shaking 
the stranger’s hand while he held up the unique card and said,— 

“See here, old fellow, do you scatter such things around everywhere - 








ou go?” 
“Had to do it,” said the other, laughing, “to get by your you 
man here. He’s as sharp as a watch-dog. man to have around. 


Stows away easy, you see, and will be worth his weight in gold,—if 
you keep him long enough and he don’t take to growing.” 

Laughing at his own jest, he disappeared with Mr. Gauge. A 
moment later the waiter brought me out an elegant lunch, which I con- 
siderately shared with the office-boy. This was my first introduction to 
Professor Cadmus and the great case with which his name is connected. 

An hour afterwards the chief clerk came and informed me that Mr. 
— wished to see me. He had always sent the office-boy for me 

ore. 
“Have you any idea what the old man wants?” he asked. 
“ Hasn’t Burrill told you?” I replied, evasively. 
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“Oh, it is some of Burrill’s business, is it?” said the head clerk, 
with a sneer. “I wish the ‘old man’ would stop doing business in 
that way. It seems as if he would never get used to modern methods. 
It isn’t fair. Here I am held responsible for the business: of this 
office; I am expected to know where everybody is, what everybody 
is doing, and what there is to be done, every mortal hour of every 
day iad in every case; and here are the ‘old man’ and Burrill, and 
now, it seems, you too, working at matters I know nothing of. I 
vow, it is too bad !” 

“ No doubt Mr. Gauge would tell you if you should ask him,” I 
responded, peel ty ; 

“ Ask him!” exclaimed Bronson, in amazement. “ Ask the ‘old 
man’ what he is doing? I declare, Mr. Fountain, one would think 
you were born yesterday. Not much! But I am glad yous ted it, 
all the same. I will ask him to what account I am to lan e money 
for your expenses.” : 

I went with him into Mr. Gauge’s room. Professor Cadmus was 
sitting by the window, gazing out upon the street. Now that I looked 
at him closely, he seemed to have a sort of rustic air. His clothes 
were well enough, but they had evidently seen wear. Any man who — 
received an hour of Theophilus Gauge’s time was worthy of attention, 
however, and I nodded slenntis to him as I caught hiseye. Bronson 
approached Mr. Gauge’s desk, and I heard him ask the question he had 
determined upon. 

“ Ah, yes,” said the Senior, blandly. “Very right, Mr. Bronson, 
very right. You will please charge it—to my personal account.” 

Bronson turned away with evident disappointment, and Mr. Gauge 
watched him until he had left the room. It occurred to me that the 
senior partner did not altogether like his chief clerk; and I madea 
note of the fact for future use. Calling me to his desk, Mr. Gauge 
pointed to a chair, and I sat down. It was the first time I had ever been 
asked to do so by one of the partners. 

“Mr, Fountain,” said he, “I want you to accompany Professor 
Cadmus, assist him, and take notes of all he does while you are with 
him. He will give you directions which you will of course obey ; but 
I want to know what he may not think of asking you to record. He is 
an expert in handwriting. The papers he is to examine are in this 
box, of which Mr. Burrill will give you the key. You will find a list 
of its contents made out by him, and each paper is numbered in red 
ink to correspond with the list. You will keep these always in your 
possession, under no circumstances allowing any of them to go out of 
your control, and you will note carefully what the professor does with 
each, being especially careful that no acids or liquids of any kind are 
applied to any part of the written portions. You will enter your ob- 
servations each day in this book.” 

He handed me a small blank-book, on the cover of which he had 


written 
“FH. vs. O.” 


“Here are one hundred dollars in small bills, which you will use 
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for n expenses, rendering an itemized account to me. If you 
need more, let me know.” 

He paused a moment, and then continued: 

“T suppose I need not tell you that the matter is not to be spoken 
of to any one but myself. You will leave the office alone, cross to 
Jersey City and buy a ticket to Philadelphia, board the train, but get 
off at the first station, return to the city, and go to this address,” hand- 
ing me a card, “ Professor Cadmus will meet you there. I do not 
know that such precaution is necessary; but the matter is important. 
Cadmus is a striking figure, and may be followed. You will remain 
with him until he dismisses you.” 

I counted the bills and signified my readiness. 

“Very well,” said Mr. Gauge, meditatively, adding in a low voice, 
“Mr. Fountain, Professor Cadmus is an old friend. He thinks he can 
help us in this matter; and he may be correct. I am willing to try 
the experiment, ‘as much for his own sake as for ours. I have not 
much faith in expert testimony myself,—especially the modern refine- 
ments that have been introduced. To my mind it is usually ‘the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, and the evidence of things not seen.’ ” 

I testified approval of his jest, though I well knew it was cribbed 
from a recent work on Evidence. He continued : 

' “He might as well earn a fee in the case as any one, He has had 
bad luck in his time, and needs all he can get, I doubt not. By the 
way, Mr. Fountain, you will supply him with whatever he requires for 
the investigation, and you may as well take a little pains to make it 

leasant for him. I know nothing about his circumstances just now; 

t do not hesitate at a little expense for entertainment, only keep an 
accurate account. If he is not through with you in a couple of weeks, 
you may report to me, and I will decide what shall be done. Re- 
member, now, be watchful and accurate, but do not be too careful of 
money. Good-by.” 

I shook hands with the “old man” for the first time, and took my 
leave. The Senior was not an “old man,” though he had borne that 
title for twenty years. I was much elated at being selected by him for 
his special work, but managed, with the aid of gravity, to keep myself 
on the earth while I doubled on my track according to his direc- 
tions. 

_ On reaching the address given, which was an up-town hotel, a man 
accosted me whom I did not at first: recognize. It was Professor Cad- 
_ without his beard, moustache, or spectacles, and with his hair cut 

ort. 
“Come,” he said ; and we left the hotel by a side-entrance, where 
a cab in waiting took us to another dépét. 

‘“*T haven’t had a bare face in twenty-five years before,” he said 
jocosely. “TI was a ‘ Forty-niner,’ you know, and no more thought of 
shaving than of yer spor but I saw how anxious Ga ras to 
prevent our being trailed, and so bought a razor and took it off “Then 
of course the hair had to come too, to preserve the fitness‘of things. 
— !” he exclaimed, “TI realize how a sheep must feel after being 
shorn. 
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We bought tickets for New Haven, but left the train before reaching 
that city. Nobody else alighted at the station where we stopped. 

“ Well, thank God, we are off, and no one following us,” said the 
professor, noting this fact. ‘Now I hope Gauge will rest in peace. I 
don’t see what makes him so suspicious. I don’t believe he trusts me, 
nor you, nor any one else,—unless it is Swallow; and I doubt if one 
je saw them together long enough to know how they feel towards each 
other.” 

I laughed, for this was exactly the estimate the office put on the two 
men ; Pik the office knew that Mr. Swallow had the sense to let his 
partner pull in his own way, well knowing that it meant the joint wel- 
fare, whether he was consulted at each step or not. We used to say that 
Mr. Gauge managed the cases and Mr. Swallow managed the clients. 

“There is no sense in his suspicions,—not a whit,” continued the 

rofessor, in an aggrieved tone, feeling his purple chin as he spoke. 
“ Here I have sacrificed a beard and moustache I wouldn’t have taken 
a fortune for, just to humor his whimsicality. I don’t suppose my wife 
will let me in, and I'll bet a dollar my dog will bark at me.” 

Sure enough, the dog did bark at him when we reached the gate of 
a comfortable-looking house standing a little back from the street and 
half hidden by ovens elms; but the wife, who met us in the 


hall, only put her arms akimbo on her ample hips and exclaimed, amid 
her laughter,— 
rm Why, Cadmus! What—have—you been doing?” 


“Don’t say a word, my dear,” said the professor, blandly. “ This 
is Mr. Fountain. Don’t let him know I’ve been a fool, please.” 

The good lady composed her face and gave me a welcome which did 
not lose its heartiness while I remained in her house. I thought with 
a smile that night, as we sat at the supper-table,—the professor, his 
wife, and their one child, a daughter just entering womanhood,—what 
would be Mr. Gauge’s surprise if he could see us. I learned afterwards 
that the professor had once been a man of considerable wealth, which 
he had lost in an unfortunate speculation, and, having ceased to be 
opulent, the Senior evidently came to the conclusion that he was in 
actual want. 

“ After all,” said the professor, when we were at work the next day, 
“it was kind of Gauge to give me a chance at this. He knows I’ve 
always wanted a fair hack at a tough case; and I vow I guess I’ve got 
it. You know the case, I suppose?” ‘ 

“Not a word,” I romecett frankly. 

“So! Another instance of Gauge’s silly over-caution. I wonder 
how long it will be before it grows out,” he added, ruefully stroking his 
chin, the Senior’s caution suggesting the loss of his beard. “ Well, I 
suppose if he wanted you ic Gai he would have told you,—about the 
case, I mean,” he continued, absently, for his eyes were wandering over 
a curious array, and he was beginning a singular investigation. 

The contents of the tin box I had brought proved to be a note 
for'a large amount of money, signed, in a curiously uncertain hand, 
“ James M. Oliver,” with several hundred cancelled checks, and a few 
letters, mostly addressed to our firm, bearing the same name, written 
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with a boldness that would have done credit to the celebrated President 
of the first Continental Congress. These we had taken out one by 
one, I checking each upon the list as we did so. ‘The note was care- 
fully pinned on a little stand having an inclined top like a reading-desk, 
and covered with dark neutral-tinted paper, through which a small hole 
was cut exposing the signature to view. The same was done with the 
others, except that they were pinned on an inclined blackboard, one 
above the other, and covered in like manner except the signatures. 
The blackboard was then placed along one side of a window having a 
northern exposure, the cat towards it and a little way from it, facing 
the reading-desk on the other side. The lower half of the shutter bein 
closed, a flood of clear calm light fell upon both from above. I assis 
in making these arrangements with great interest, wondering what 
would next be done. When they were completéd the professor began 
to walk back and forth between desk and blackboard, glancing care- 
lessly first upon one side and then upon the other, talking about every- 
thing except the signatures, and apparently paying little heed to my 
replies. Now and then, indeed, he would recall what I had said some 
time before, and proceed to discourse upon it as if I had uttered nothing 
since. 

I sat and watched him. The other shutters were closed, so that the 

reat front chamber of the old country house was in shadow save where 
the light fell upon the dark neutral expanse dotted with oval a 
through which showed the glaring signatures. Sometimes he would 
turn the one upon the right or those upon the left more or less to the 
light. Again he would entirely cover the one and continue his cease- 
less walk with bent-down head before the others. I noticed that he 
never paused more than an instant,—never used a glass or made what 
I should call a careful scrutiny or comparison. hen we first. took 
them from the box, he had, it is true, carefully examined the note with 
a lens, and had applied the same rapidly to some of the others, choosing, 
I = armen, signatures of different dates. 
and by my task began to grow tedious. 
~ Have you any objection to telling me why you do this?” I 

asked. 

“‘ None in the world. I am getting acquainted with them.” 

“T should think you would make Better progress to study each one 
separately and deliberately.” 

“You would, eh? Is your mother alive?” 

“Yes; at least she was a few days ago.” 

“Think you would know her if you should see her?” 

“ Why, certainly.” 

“ Even if you should meet her une ly?” 

“Of course, and as far off as I could see her, too.” 

“No doubt. Did you ever study her face?” . 

“ Not that I remember.” 

“ Ever observe her figure carefully ?” 

“ Do not think I ever did.” 

“Nor her gait ?” 
“Not that I recollect.” ° 
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“ Does she toe in?” 

“No, sir,” positively. 

“Certain of it?” 

“Of course,” very emphatically. 

“Swear to it?” : 

“ Any time, sir,” almost angrily. 

* few did you gain this inuriiedes ” 

“ Well, really, 1 don’t know.” 

“TI do: it was by glances,—viewing her at every possible angle, 
while you thought of something else, day after day, and year after year. 
That is the way I am acquainting myself with these signatures; and 
that is why I want somebody here to talk with,—just to keep me from 
analyzing and comparing one with another at this stage of my investiga- 
tion. When I know them thoroughly, it will be time enough for that.” 

“ Have you any objection to my looking at them a little closer?” 

“ Not in the least, if you do not talk to me about them. I must 
make up my own mind, you see.” 

I went and stood a moment by the little stand, gazing at the weak 
straggling signature upon it, and then glanced over the array of firm, 
bold autographs on the great blackboard. 

The contrast was so striking that I could not help exclaiming,— 

“T should think you would have no difficulty in deciding this to be 
a forgery : it is evident at a glance.” 

“Suppose the problem was to prove it not a forgery ?” 

“What?” 

“That is exactly what I am to do—if I can.. You see, I am not 
an expert in the proper sense of the term. I am what ought to be 
termed a technical advocate. If I make up my mind that this is nota 
forgery, I am to give reasons that will incline other minds the same 
way. If I do not make up my mind that way, I am to keep still. I 
suppose that is the reason Gauge is anxious that no one should know 
the matter has been submitted to me.” 

I began to see the rationale of some of my instructions, This con- 
tinued for some days, two or three hours at a time in the morning and 
as many more in the afternoon. The rest of the time I spent with the 
professor or his daughter rambling about the hills back of the village, 
and in the evening we played whist. But for these recreations I should 
have wearied of the monotony of my task. 

The paraphernalia of the examination was in the room assigned me 
as a bedchamber, which included the whole front half of the house on 
the second floor. "Whenever we went out, at the professor’s suggestion, 
I covered all the signatures with fresh sheets of what was then termed 
envelope-paper,—a strong buff paper which came in large sheets very 
convenient for such use,—sealing them at the edges with my private 
seal, a quaint cornelian intaglio which I have worn for many years. I 
also locked the room and put my seal on the door. I did. the same, 
too, on retiring. 

Upon the morning of the fifth day the professor said,— 

“ Well, I guess I am acquainted with them now. I don’t believe 
I shou]d miss them anywhere. Look here!” 
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He drew a chair to the table beside me, and, taking a pen, ran down 
a sheet of paper, writing without hesitation one after the other,—first 
the weak signature and then the strong,—so accurately that when I 
took the page and compared it with the originals standing between them 
I could not detect the slightest difference, and so stated. 

“Yet you area fair penman,” said the professor, complacently, “and 
as good a judge of the matter as most of those who are usually termed 
experts. Now, I could point out in five minutes a dozen things which 
should prove conclusively not only that the same man did not write 
them but could not have written them. Indeed, that is the basis of the 
science of chirographic comparison. There really is no such thing as 
counterfeiting pa signature. Every man puts himself into his 
handwriting ; and the business of the scientific expert is to get at his 
identity from the traces he leaves. It can always be done, and done 
with absolute certainty, too, if skill and time and brain enough are 
applied to the task.” 

“T suppose a man is always the best judge of his own handwriting,” 
I ‘ma 

“ Not at all. Indeed, the most skilful man may easily forget his 
own work. I remember once finding a stanza written in an album that 
lay upon the centre-table at a country inn. I thought it exceedingly 
well done, and, after copying it once or twice, took it to the landlord 
and asked him who did it. He told me a young man on his way West 
had stopped at his house, then in another State, and written the stanza 
at his daughter’s request. He had a queer name, which the landlord 
had forgotten. He would call his wife, he said; perhaps she would 
remember. There was no need, I told him: the name was Cadmus,— 
as indeed it was, but a Cadmus of twenty-five years before, whom I 
could only have recreated by vp of _ ee ‘ the landlord — ry 
helped me by the suggestion of time an gs ae , no dou 
a rate band, but eould not locate it. It’s so with this, too. I seem 
to no psa a before eg te — some nee 

e with a exed look at the contrasted signatures. 

“ Did you ever Ge face follow you around for days, claiming 
recognition—location? That is the way with this—I mean these 
signatures. They are written all over space to me now. If I close my 
eyes the whole orb of which I am the centre seems covered with those 
intermingled forms, all appealing to my memory for some associated 
ist. But I can’t get hold of it. That is what has been troubling me 
so long. 

7 Bat now we will get on to the next stage. It is needless to ex- 
amine ink or paper. The contested signature is‘in the same ink as the 
bulk of the admitted ones.” He glanced over them with the lens as he 
spoke, as if to make sure of his conclusion. He stood silent for a time 
with knotted brows, and then exclaimed, “I wish I knew the man that 
answers to that name; and yet I am glad I do not. I believe I can 
almost see him.” 

“You think they are all written by one person, then ?” 

“T am going to find out,” he said, with a smile, “ Now we will 
go and photograph them.” | 
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This was not so simple a matter as it is now when amateur photog- 
raphy is a disease common to so many; but I found the professor pre- 
pared for it. I myself carried the note in question to the room he had 
fitted up for such purposes, and he made me measure carefully the 
angles at which the views were taken, “ because,” he said, “a photo- 
graph may be made to lie almost as easily as a fool.” 

After that he took views of some of the others which I chose at 
random, taking care that they were made at the same angles and under 
the same conditions. On the next day they were finished and mounted, 
and I returned to the city with copies in my possession. I had been 
absent from the office just a week when I made my report to Mr. Gauge, 
and rendered an itemized account of expenses amounting to less than 
ten dollars. I flatter myself this made a good impression on the “ old 
man,” but he said nothing about it, at the time. 


The case of Haskell vs. Oliver came on for trial before a referee a 
few weeks afterwards. It was based on a note for seventeen thousand 
five hundred dollars, purporting to have been given by James M. 
Oliver to Martin Hodge, and by him assigned for value before maturity, 
to Charles Haskell. The execution of the note was denied. The 
reference was held in the luxurious offices of Hyde & Tanner, the 
senior ghee of which firm was the referee. I was subpcenaed for the 
plaintiff, and attended Mr. Swallow, carrying the same tin box I had 
watched over at the professor’s. 

The plaintiff was a blonde young man from Michigan, a lumber- 
dealer, who testified that he received the note in due course of business, 
He did not know Mr. Hodge, except by correspondence. Had heard 
that he was dead. The note being protested, he had paid it and come 
on and presented it personally to the defendant, who refused to pay it. 
He had seen Mr. Oliver’s signature, and believed this to be his,—had 
no doubt of it, in fact. On cross-examination he stated carelessly that 
his business amounted to several hundred thousand dollars a year, and 
he judged Mr. Oliver’s signature as he would that of any other man 
he had seen write and had correspondence with. Did not remember 
that he had ever seen Mr. Oliver until his refusal to pay the note. 
Had seen his writing several times before. Did not pretend to be 
expert enough to tell why he believed the signature genuine. 

This was our case. Mr..Swallow chuckled complacently as he an- 
nounced that we would rest, thus throwing the onus entirely upon the 
defendant, who had to sustain his affirmative plea. It was evidently a 
surprise to the defence. So it was to me; for I did not think any man 
would have sworn so positively to the essential fact. 

Mr. Oliver was the first witness for the defence. He denied the 
signature and all knowledge of the note. There was a squabble as to 
er he could testify that he had never given a note to Hodge, under 
the celebrated section in regard to “transactions with, or declarations of, 
a deceased party,” of our code: Mr. Swallow contending that if the 
witness had a right to deny any transactions with a deceased person he 
had a right to describe any he might have had, which the statute plainly 
forbids, The referee admitted the testimony, and Mr. Swallow took an 
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exception. Mr. Oliver said he had never known Mr. Hodge, who he 
understood had been a master-builder, and never had any occasion to 
ive him a note, and never had given him one. 

’ The defendant was a large, positive man, with gray side-whiskers, 
full-faced, with sharp thin lips. He was a man of the highest character 
in business and society, worth more than a million, it was said, and was 
evidently angry at the idea that he would deny his own act for such a 
_ paltry sum as that named in the note. He was not going to be imposed 

on, he said, by any rascal, dead or alive. Mr. Swallow took no exception 
either to his language or his manner, but rose with a smile to cross- 
examine. 

Professor Cadmus, sprucely dressed and clean-shaven, sat careless] 
looking on a few feet away. I hardly knew him, even after our week’s 
association. Mr. Swallow asked me to hand the witness the contents 
of the box, in the order in which they were numbered in the list; 
while he smilingly asked if each signature was genuine. There was 
some bickering as to this method of proceeding, but the referee allowed 
it, and the defence excepted. Other witnesses, cashiers, tellers, and 

ies familiar by daily observation with the defendant’s signature, 
declared the note an obvious forgery. My heart sank. Nothing could 
hurt me worse then than to have Gauge & Swallow beaten,—especially 
in that case. Still Mr. Swallow smiled and Professor Cadmus seemed 
profoundly indifferent to all that was going on. Finally the defence 
closed, and the case was adjourned until the next day. 

The next morning the office was crowded with legal luminaries and 
men eminent in business-circles. A slip professing to show a fac-simile 
of the admitted and disputed signatures had gotten into circulation, 
The evidence had been published in the morning papers. It was con- 
sidered remarkable that Gauge & Swallow should press for judgment © 
in the face of such discrepancy, since it was not deemed possible that 
they intended to attack the testimony of one who stood so high in busi- 
ness, the church, and society as Mr. Oliver, with such odds of proba- 
bility against them. 

As soon as the referee had taken his seat and the case was called, a 
large portfolio which looked like a set of maps was brought in, and a 
light rod, with numerous hooks upon it, stretched across the side of the 
office back of the referee. Then Mr. Swallow, in his blandest accents, 
called Professor Cadmus, and every one in the room craned his neck 
about to get sight of the witness. Who he was nobody seemed to know. 
The defendant’s counsel scanned him closely as he was sworn and took — 
his seat. One of them leaned towards their client with a whispered 
interrogatory. He shook his head, but did not remove his eyes from 
the witness’s face.. Mr. Swallow read his questions from a memo- 
randum,—a thing I have hardly ever known him to do since that time. 
The answers were like light electric shocks, sending little thrills through 
everybody in the room. At first the witness kept his eyes on ‘the 
defendant ; then they wandered from his face to the work he was 
explaining, as if seeking to make clear the demonstration to him alone, 
“ Are you acquainted with James M. Oliver?” 

“The defendant, you mean ?” 
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“ Certainly,” said Mr. Swallow, with perceptible surprise. 

I thought the defendant’s lips set a little closer together and his gray. 
eyes took on a harder look. 

“T am,” said the witness, smiling quietly. 

“How long have you known him ?” 

“ About thirty-five years.” 

The lips grew a little whiter, but the set face did not show the 
quiver of a muscle. The answer stirred a buzz of inquiry about the 
room. It was evident that not many there had known the defendant 
80 long. ; 

“ Are you acquainted with his handwriting ?” 

“T am.” 

“Do you think you would know his signature ?” 

“T have no doubt of it.” 

“On what is your knowledge of his handwriting based ?” 

“On having examined several hundred of his admitted signa- 
tures——” . 

Here an objection was raised. There was a little wrangling. I was 
called to the stand to identify the signatures admitted by the defendant 
the day before. Still there was objection. 

“Have you any other knowledge of his signature?” asked Mr. 
Swallow, not looking at his memorandum, and in evident perplexity. 
The - agnones as to the admissibility of such expert knowledge was not 
as fully settled then as now. 

“I was about to add,” said the witness, “ that I have often seen him 
write, and have learned to know his signature in the ordinary course of ’ 
business.” 

“ What is your occupation ?” 

“‘T am a teacher of penmanship and a student of chirography.” 

A titter passed through the audience, and the hint of a smile curved 
the set lips of the defendant. The doubt and uncertainty in his gray 
eyes increased, however. 

“T suppose you taught him to write?” interrupted the counsel for 
the defendant. 

“On the contrary, he taught me—a great many things,” said the 
professor, with deliberate emphasis. 2 

“Don’t interrupt, gentlemen. You will have a chance to cross- 
examine,” said the referee. — | 

“T don’t think we shall need it,” answered one of them, with a 
yawn, which was a professional trick. 

“Tn that case,” said Swallow, with his usual chuckle, “my brother 
will have all the more time for a nap when we are through.” 

“Proceed, proceed,” said the referee, impatiently. 

“ Will you examine that?” said Mr. Swallow, handing the witness 
the contested note. Professor Cadmus put on his glasses and glanced 
at it sharply. 

- “T have already done so, very thoroughly.” 

“Will you please state the opinion at which you have arrived as to 
its authenticity ?” 

“It is unquestionably—genuine.” 











The answer was given in a quiet voice, with a little pause before the 
last word, making it especially emphatic. 

“ And now, Professor Cadmus, will you please explain to the court 
your method of examination and the reasons you have for believing this 
to be the genuine signature of the defendant ?” 

“ With the permission of the court,” said the professor, rising, “I 
will hang up here some charts I have prepared, and then proceed to 
show their application to the matter in hand.” 

Without waiting for a reply, he proceeded to arrange a set of charts, 
nearly a yard square, upon which exact fac-similes of the acknowledged 
and contested signatures appeared in white upon a dark background. 
On some of them there were lines and figures showing slopes and dis- 
tances. Up to that time it was the most elaborate display of the kind 
ever made. It was, I believe, the first time photography was used for 
this purpose. After explaining how these were made, and naming the 
precise Suan and angles at which they were taken, the professor 
proceeded 

“ Handwriting is just as distinctive as the countenance of the indi- 
vidual who makes it. It may be disguised or imitated, but if closely 
enough scrutinized the essential features can always be detected. Certain 
elements are essential to every man’s chirography. These are fixed by 
habit or temperament. They may be modified by time and circum- 
stances, but never wholly disappear. Others, like the expression of 
one’s features, are almost entirely under the control of the will. That 
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no two men’s handwriting is exactly alike is a trite saying, but I have - 


. discovered and will show the court that, while the signature in question 
differs very greatly from the one which the defendant is accustomed to 
make, the variations are of a non-essential or accidental character. 

“T dismiss the theory of forgery, because this is not a case of ap- 
parent imitation. The contested signature has not been traced nor 
patched nor any effort used to make it resemble the admitted originals. 
That is, in smoothness, strength, and shading—the expression, so to 
speak, of the signature—it is entirely unlike the admitted genuine ones. 
As you will see by this enlargement, however,”’—pointing to his charts, 
—<the slope and distance of the letters from each other, and the distances 
between the words, are very nearly the same in both. 

“ The imitation of handwriting, like chirography itself, proceeds on 
purely natural principles. The counterfeiter’s object is to deceive. He 
therefore makes an imitation that to the unpractised eye looks like the 
genuine. Now, there are certain things that every one notices about 
handwriting. Shade, curve, and general expression are among these. 
If I write my own name, as on this card, shading heavily the bottoms 
of the short letters, most people will insist that it is entirely dissimilar 
to this, where only the upper horizontal strokes are shaded. Yet they 
are, with this single exception, identical, or as nearly so as I can make 
them. Slope, distance, and character remain; and these are essentials 
of my handwriting. 

“The fact is, we see shade, curve, and,.if it is very pronounced, 
slope. They make what may be termed the external aspect—the ex- 
pression—of handwriting. But we learn only by study, test, and com- 
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parison, distance, ordinary slope, and the character of stroke,—the 
motions of which it is composed, how much of it comes from the 
wrist and how much from the fingers and thumb. This never changes 
except when the pen is held in some peculiar position, as between the 
fingers. 

Me You will see at once that the signature in question was made at 
one effort ; that it was written from beginning to end by one impulse 
of the writer’s will. There is no change of direction, slope, or char- 
acter. You will also see that all the important curves are identical. I 
have eliminated them from each, and you have them side by side in this 
chart. It is made by covering the other parts of each and photograph- 
ing those I wish to call to your attention. I have treated the slopes in 
the same manner, as you will see in this plate. From these investiga- 
tions I conclude that the contested signature differs from the ordinary 
signature of the defendant very noticeably in its apparent characteristics, 
and agrees with it very strikingly in al] the essentials which are least 
likely to be noticed or imitated. 

“T suppose these would pass as very good imitations of the de- 
fendant’s admitted signature.” 

The professor handed to the referee and the counsel a number of 
cards, which were quickly passed about the room. The resemblance 
was wonderful. 

“Yet here is an enlargement of this imitation, and of the curves, 
slopes, and distances which constitute its skeleton and determine its real 
character. One can easily perceive, by these, how little relation it 
really bears to the genuine.” 

“What is your opinion as to the cause of this difference between 
two originals?” asked Mr. Swallow. 

“Tt is hard to say,” responded the professor. “The physical or 
mental condition of the writer; the character of the pen, ink, or paper 
used ; the slope or unsteadiness of the desk,—any or all of these com- 
bined might produce such or similar results. I do not know,” he said, 
with a keen glance at the defendant, “anything about the habits of the 
defendant,—at least of late years,—but I am inclined to the belief that 
when he wrote this signature he was in a recumbent position, that the 
surface of the paper sloped sharply towards him, that the desk or sup- 
porting surface was not entirely stable, and that he was under some 
unusual mental disturbance,—such as intoxication, or the like.” 

He went on to give his reasons for this belief with a lucidity and 
readiness that carried conviction to every hearer. The audience was 
breathless. The counsel for the defence had long since ceased to take 
notes, and only looked on in amazement. Even Mr. Swallow forgot to 
chuckle at the indications of success, and watched his witness with a 
curious puzzled look upon his face. 

Only the defendant was unmoved. The gray eyes burned steadily. 
The left hand held the right glove placidly between the first and second 
finger. There was not a quaver about the firm, straight mouth. He 
was a noted temperance man ; but the allusion to his mental condition 
did not bring a smile. I was watching him, admiring his self-control, 
and had even begun to doubt the professor’s theories, when I saw an in- 
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describable spasm pass over his face. At the same time, his eyes swept 
swiftly around the room, as if seeking a means of escape, while his 
hand tightened its grasp on the heavy ebony cane, as if he felt impelled 
to use it as a weapon. 

Turning to see what had caused this transformation, I perceived 
that the professor had spread out two charts which contained enlarged 
representations of the concluding parts of a will, Both were signed 
“ James Manderson.” Only the final letters of the witnesses’ names 
were visible. 

- “TJ present these plates,” the professor was saying, “merely to 
show how the condition of mind and body may affect the appearance 
of handwriting without destroying its character. Witnesses of the very 
highest character testified that the same hand wrote both of these within 
a month of each other. I have eliminated the structural elements in 
these, as in the hypothetical case, and you will see how closely they 
resemble each other in essential character.” 

I thought there was something like a threat in his concluding 
words. Every one could see a striking resemblance between one of the 
signatures to that of the contested bond and between the other and the. 
admitted signatures of the defendant. His counsel sprang instantly to 
their feet with an objection. Mr. Swallow conceded after a little that 
the concluding portion of the witness’s testimony was inadmissible. 
There was a fire in the professor’s eye as he folded up his charts and 
took his seat that I had never seen before. It was no wonder. He 
had won a great triumph. He could charge what he chose as an 
expert on penmanship henceforth. 

While the lawyers were wrangling, the defendant, with flushed face 
and trembling hands, had thrown down his cane, and, after groping 
hurriedly in his pocket, drew forth a small russia-leather-covered mem- 
orandum-book, which he hastily consulted, and then sprang to his feet, 
exionding his ungloved right hand towards his counsel, as if to command 
silence. 

“Will the court allow me to look at that note again?” 

_ Swallow passed it over to him, and watched him keenly as he 
read it. 

“The witness is correct, sir,” he said, after a moment’s scrutiny and 
in a tone of positive relief. “Its my note. I recall all the circum- 
stances of it now. On the 18th of November, when it is dated, I came 
home from: business early, and was lying on the lounge in my private 
room, feeling very unwell,—so unwell, in fact, that I was unable to leave 
my house for a fortnight afterwards. I now recall that an architect who 
had been doing some work for me came and said he was hard pushed 
for a considerable sum,—I forget how much. I did not have the mone 
on hand, and he said a note would do as well, as he could use it wi 
some of his creditors. I think there was something said about maki 
it payable to some one else,—perhaps Mr. Hodge. At least he filled 
out a note,—I must have read it, as I always do,—and brought if to - 
me as I lay wpe the couch, with pen and ink, and held a large book— 
I think an atlas—before me while I signed it lying on my back. I 
have no doubt this is my note. I am sorry I have made you all this 

Vor. XL.—59 
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trouble, gentlemen, and am greatly obliged to Professor Cadmus for 
refreshing my memory.” 

There was a peculiar emphasis on the last words,—a touch of bit- 
terness, I thought. There was a moment’s silence, and then the crowd 
burst forth into spontaneous applause. I thought it was intended in 
part at least for the professor; but the defendant bowed to the right 
and left with the utmost composure, taking it all to himself. 

The professor folded his charts, and disappeared while the details 
of the judgment were being adjusted. Mr. Oliver drew his check for 
the face of the note, and also took his departure. The crowd dispersed 
silently. So far as I saw, nobody approached to commend or congratu- 
late the defendant. On the contrary, a sort of uncomfortable feeling 
seemed to have been aroused in regard to him, despite his frank ac- 
knowledgment. Perhaps it is because in the business world a mistake 
is worse than a crime. 

We did not tarry longer than was necessary. The impression pro- 
duced by what we had heard was too deep to comport with the chatty 
mood ‘that usually attends the close of a trial and transforms the fiercest 
of opposing counsel into the most affable companions. I walked back 
to the office with Mr. Swallow. For once, success seemed to produce 
no elation with him. He neither spoke nor chuckled during the walk. 
The door of the Senior’s room ‘was open, and he beckoned us to enter, 
—that is, he beckoned to his partner, and, as I was carrying the papers, 
I followed, naturally. 

“Well,” said Gauge, almost in a whisper, as he closed the door, 
“how did you get on with Cadmus ?” 

“Well enough,” answered Mr. Swallow, but without his accustomed 
smile. “ There is the result.” 

He handed Mr. Gauge the check as he spoke. The Senior pnt on 
the glasses he had been twirling nervously in his hand, and gave it a 
momentary glance. 

“You don’t say !” he exclaimed, in amazement. ‘“ No rebuttal?” 

“Not a word ; squealed outright,” answered Swallow. 

“Wonderful! wonderful !’ repeated Mr. Gauge, turning the check 
over and over in his hands incredulously. “I wish I had been there.” 

“T wish to heaven you had !” responded his partner, angrily; “and 
I tell you what, old man, if you put up any more of your con- 
founded mysteries on me, I'll quit the job: blessed if I don’t !” 

“ What do you mean, Mr, Swallow ?” said the Senior, in the grieved 
tone a schoolmaster uses to a favorite scholar. 

“ Didn’t you tell me Cadmus had no acquaintance with Oliver ?” 

“Of course: that was what he said,” was the reply. “TI asked him 
particularly. He said he had often heard his name, but never saw him 
nor his handwriting.” 

“Well, he went on the stand and:swore everything blue. Of 
course I followed, or tried to follow, the line of examination you gave 
me; but, bless your soul, he took the bits in his teeth and went off, 
trampling over court and rules and everything. I never saw such 
a witness,—never! Lord, how I wished you were there to look after 
‘your own protégé !” 
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“T could never have managed him as well as you,” said Mr. 
Gauge, blandly. 

“Manage him! J manage him? Td rather try to manage a wild 
bull ?” exclaimed the Junior, walking up and down the room in excite- 
ment. 

“‘ Why, what did he do?” 

“Do? You'd better ask what he didn’t do. Why, he papered the 
whole side of the office with a lot of charts and phones , all done 
up in the very best style, mind you, but which I had never seen nor 
heard of, and knew no more about than—than he does about giving 
expert testimony. How was I to examine him on those?” 

“Sure enough!’ said the other, commiseratingly. 

“Then he whips out his rattan, and reads the court, counsel, and 
especially the defendant, a lesson on handwriting and the comparison of 
signatures that left nothing for anybody else to say, while I sat there in 
a perfect swither, wondering what he’d do next.” 

“ And you say he said he knew Oliver?” 

“Knew him! Why, he swore he knew him like a book,—inside 
and out, backward and forward,—had known him thirty-five years, 
seen him write, and knew his signature !” 

“‘ Knew Oliver’s writing! That beats me!” exclaimed Mr. Gauge, 
sitting down and knotting his brows perplexedl 1 

“Hold on!” said Swallow. “ There’s another curious thing. He 
didn’t call him Oliver,—not once! I couldn’t make him. He would 
say ‘the defendant’ all the time. But the most surprising thing—and 
it’s what cooked Oliver’s goose, too, strange as it may seem—was that 
"he introduced the signature of a will——’ 

“A will!” 

“Yes,—two wills, in fact,—an enlarged copy, you know, of the 
signature and the last few lines.” 

“ And they made no objection?” 

“Objection! Why, man, it was over in a flash! But there it 
was, just as clear as lightning,—one of the signatures the very counter- 
part of Oliver’s, and the other an exact duplicate of the contested one, 
—and the professor’s eyes flashing at Oliver like a basilisk’s.. Oliver 
sat behind me; but I just felt him give way then. Of course Sweet 
objected as soon as anybody could ; but the mischief was done. Oliver 
suddenly recollected that it was his note. Now, I want to know who 
this Professor Cadmus is ?” 

“Oh, he’s all right,” said the Senior, thoughtfully. “I’ve known 
him ever since we were boys. What I want to know is, who is Jim 
Oliver ?” ! 

“Oliver! Why, there hasn’t been a better known man in the city 
for years !” 

“Yes; but before that? What did you say was the name signed to 
the will ?—Oliver ?” : 

“No: it wax——” Mr. Swallow hesitated. 

“ Manderson,” I suggested, not sorry to show how attentive I had 

n. . 
“That. was it,” said Mr. Swallow: “James Manderson.” ~ 
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The effect on Mr. Gauge was electrical. Snatching the pen from 
behind his ear, he endorsed the check like a flash : 

“Call a cab, Mr. Swallow! Take that to the bank and cash it 
yourself! Quick !” 

Almost before he had ceased speaking I had tumbled down-stairs 
and hailed a cab. Mr. Swallow was there by the time it reached the 
curb-stone, He shouted the name of the bank, and jumped in, dragging 
me after him. The driver understood, and we tore through the streets 
like mad. Mr. Swallow presented his check, and it was cashed. While 
he was counting the bills I heard the teller say to a young man at his 
window,— 

“Tell Mr. Oliver we have just cashed a check for seventeen thou- 
sand five hundred dollars, leaving his account about that much less than 
the amount of the check you have.” 

The papers were full of the case next day. For a while the pro- 
fessor’s name was in everybody’s mouth, and he was in great demand 
as an expert; but I have never heard of his appearing in any case since 
the trial of Haskell vs. Oliver. Mr. Gauge in bined all inquirers that 
he had gone abroad. Oliver.disappeared too. Singularly enough, the 
man who bought his splendid up-town house is named Manderson. 
Gauge & Swallow have his business,—or Mr. Gauge, rather. He has 
never been to the office, so far as I know, but Gauge goes and takes his 
orders, just as the butcher does yours. Rich? Of course; something in 
the railroad line, I believe. I was sorry the professor vanished,—or his 
daughter, rather. I was much interested in her, and felt bad enough, 
for a time, but—— well, I was finally consoled. ' 

Albion W. Tourgée. 
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wry Sleep drops down beside my Love and me, 
Although she wears the countenance of a friend, 
A jealous foe we prove her in the end. 
In separate barks, far out on Dream-land’s sea 
She lures our wedded souls. ‘ Wild winds blow free 
And drift us wide apart, by tides that tend 
Tow’rd unknown worlds. Not once our strange ways blend 
Through the long night, while Sleep looks on in glee. 


O Death, be kinder than thy sister seems ! 
When at thy call we journey forth some day 
Through that mysterious and unatlased strait 

To lands more distant than the land of Dreams, 
Close, close together let our spirits stay, 

Or else, with one swift stroke, annihilate ! 


Ella Wheeler - Wilcox. 
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| be there were no analogy between the visible and invisible worlds, 
what would become of the poet? How many airy creations of his 
brain would be left to us if this fruitful source of inspiration did not 
exist? Indeed, without such:analogy, we can scarcely imagine a liter- 
ature at all, or call. by that name the dry bones and dust which would 
remain upon our library shelves. 

Since, then, J ontty has so fully occupied this field, is it si that 
she has considered it her own exclusive possession, and only grudgingly 
given to Philosophy the small share she has modestly claimed in it? 

But a new claimant has appeared, who is not in the least modest ; 
one who has, on the contrary, with characteristic irreverence, rushed in 
be many scenes where angels have at least been accustomed to tread 

ightly. 

This inquisitive, prying young maiden, who is indeed the terrible 
infant of modern times, has found some wonderful keys, which she 
claims will open combination locks hitherto considered perfectly safe. 
The custodians of Nature’s great secrets are dismayed, and ask, Are 
there to be no more mysteries? The Universality of Law, which is one 
of these keys, has given a vast expansion to our little knowledge, and 
has synthesized what was before only a detached and fragmentary un- 
derstanding of things. It makes every discovery in the natural world 

- an added step on the ladder by which we may climb to a clearer under- 
standing of life and its meanings. It enables us to see that the anal 
to which we have alluded is not mystical, nor accidental, nor yet arbi- 
trary, but exists simply because the seen and the unseen are alike acting 
under the same universal laws. Or—to state the case more simply— 
Nature has one mode of dealing with things, be they material atoms, 
which may be seen, felt, and weighed, or immaterial forces, such as faith, 
hope, truth, love, justice, which are appreciable only to our inner con- 
sciousness, The resemblance never fails, There is invariably the same 
mode of procedure in ethics and in manners as in the natural world 
which is their 

Now, this is very instructive. But sometimes it is so much more 
econ to dream than to know, and we ask ourselves, are we to be 

iven out of our paradise of imagination because we have tasted of 
this prim little tree of knowledge? Does it not seem as if the poetry 
of life would in time be converted into dull prose, with, this analogy 
brought down from the cloud-land of mystics and dream-land of poets 
to the region of sober scientific reality ? ¥ 

‘The world has not been entirely agreed upon many subjects, but 
hitherto there has been only one opinion upon the merits of the earth- 
worm. That it was despicable and worthless, all haye agreed. To 
call a person a worm has been the climax of insult. Yet the concluding 
act of Mr. Darwin’s life was the uplifting of this creature into a posi- 

tion of singular distinction,—proving him, in fact, to be actually indis- 
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pensable to life on our planet. Now, this is startling even when viewed 
through the material lens, but when seen through the spiritual as well 
it becomes wonderfully rounded and suggestive ; for if the universality 
of law be a fact, if the analogy between the seen and the unseen be not a 
poetic delusion, this discovery is a message of hope for the meanest, a 
gospel of light for the most obscure. And is not the elevation of the 
worm in itself a striking illustration of the material analogue we are 
about to describe? 

By clearest statement and by irresistible force of reasoning, Mr. 
Darwin has placed the whole burden of humanity, “ with all its hopes 
and fears,” upon the head—we should prefer to say shoulders, but how 
can we?—of this soft, wriggling creature, whose sole occupation in his 
subterranean abode seems to be the filling of his silly little body with 
earth, which he then conveys to the satis and deposits in a casting 
that reproduces his own structureless form. Quite indifferent to the 
fact that he is aiding in the solution of a vast economic problem, the 
slimy creature is probably impelled by some eager, slimy little appetite 
which one must be an earthworm in order to understand. But, be the 
motive what it may, this industry, seemingly so foolish and unimportant, 
becomes, in the aggregate, an immense factor in the economy of Nature 
without which, Mr. Darwin confidently asserts, the earth’s surface would 
become arid and baked, unchanged in its constituent atoms as stone; 
would be, in fact, practically dead. It is a startling statement, but one 
which he amply verifies, that the entire surface of the globe passes in 
this way every few years through the bodies of these animals, and is 
through their insignificant agency not alone renewed, but kept soft and 
arable; in fact, in condition to make life possible to vegetation,—and 
hence to man. 

Interesting as is this material fact, it is not the one we wish to note, 
but an analogous one, which runs parallel with it in the social world. 
We are all familiar with it, and, gracious and beneficent though it may 
be in its general workings, we are not always well pl with its 
immediate methods and effects. In fact, so finite is our vision, we 
would sometimes be willing to take the chances of getting along with- 
out it. But Nature does not consult us, and the process goes on, the 
aristocratic families of one period giving way to those who have worked 
their way up to the top,—unwelcome, it may be, but none the less new 
social atoms, whose mission it is to restore healthfulness to a surface 
which is becoming worthless. 

The way has been long, and, in the gladness of their hearts at reach- 
ing the top, they suppose they have come to stay. Not so, indeed. 
They are in the mighty grasp of a law of Nature, which cares naught 
for atoms nor for individuals. The forces which are to displace them 
are already at work. They lie not alone in the degeneration which 
will follow their own elevation, but still more in the upward pressing 
of those invisible, though none the less real and inevitable, beings who 
are on their way to the top, and who will just as surely arrive there 
with their little burden of fresh energies and displace them as they 
who are now sunning ‘themselves so complacently crowded out their 
predecessors. Nature believes in the theory of rotation in office. It 
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is hard upon the individual in office—or at the top,—but how stimu- 
lating to the mass, which, without such interchange, would become 
adamantine and terrible as the field without the earthworm ! 

_In her lighter moments Nature is a cheerful companion, but when 
she gets into the swing of one of her great movements and is in dead 
earnest she is not always so pleasant to observe. The process we have 
described, for instance, is a saddening one to some of us. We have all 
seen it,—the dear old honored names which to us express all that is 
highest and best going gradually down—down into obscurity, and 
the new and unknown usurping their places. We struggled aguinst 
them for a time, recalled their insignificance in the past, and, in stub- 
born loyalty to an aristocratic age now behind us, refused allegiance to 
the new. But of what use? Those at the top are the powers that be. 
We may as well submit to them, for they are a fact. 

Wealth will purchase all this world contains, except a pedigree. 
Refinements in living, culture, foreign travel, and familiarity with the 
best in everything may be bought, and in time will produce perfect 
taste, perfect manners, and the law of heredity be defied. But, though 
great is its purchasing power, money, nevertheless, has limitations. It 
cannot hasten the purchase. These things are not found ready-made ; 
their acquisition must be gradual. Hence the one who achieves the 
victory gets the least comfort from it, as, without these graceful 
draperies, he sits on the bald heights to which he has climbed in pain- 
ful consciousness that he does not seem to belong there. But his chil- 
dren, with boundless opportunity for culture, must be dull indeed if 
they do not shine under such polishing as may be bought for a million 
or more of good American old | 

So, with the father’s millions, plus the fine culture and training of 
the children, have we not a very splendid top-dressing for our social 
field? We begin to forget the time when the atom was being patiently 
borne upward by the worm. The new-comers are really such very nice 
people after all, so accomplished, and give such brilliant lustre to our 
social life. The father’s English, which, although forcible, was cer- 
tainly not a model of correctness, has been replaced by two or three 
European tongues spoken with faultless accent; and those pregnant 
verbs savoir-faire and savoir-vivre, the English version of which was a 
source of such torture to “papa,” have been completely mastered by 
his children. 

We did not like the name at first,—in fact, thought it vulgar. But 
it conveys quite a different impression now: upon a visiting-card we 
know no other that looks to us more interesting, especially if brought 
to us upon a little silver tray by our own servant. That is the way it 
is seen to most advantage, Lying upon your friend’s table it recalls 
the past ; you think of his grandfather, of yours, and look at it dubi- 
ously. But, as we said before, on your own tray you forget if he had 
a grandfather, and it is altogether radiant and delightful. And, then, 
what else will so adorn an invitation-list? And we have yet to learn 

_ what our best people will noé do or be in order to approach nearer to its 
golden effulgence. 

How beaming our friend Lucullus looks as he reads that “Mr. 
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Croesus accepts with pleasure,” etc.! In the olden time Lucullus’s 
— was not in the habit of asking Croesus’s grandfather to 

ine; in fact, such a suggestion would have surprised that fastidious 
gentleman very much, as ’twixt those two a wide social gulf yawned 
in those old-fashioned days, the other side of which was to the elder 
Lucullus a terra incognita. Now, however, the logic of events has 
changed all that. 

Although they do not think so, the power of the family we have 
been observing was at its maximum when that strong old man got his 
first hard grip on the surface. There was a heroism in his triumph. 
He embodied a force,—the splendid force which is represented in a being 
who has compacted all his faculties and then with the energy of a tre- 
mendous will impelled “them solidly, like a sledge-hammer, upon an 
objective point. His mind moved with swiftness and precision. He 
divined cause and effect on the instant, though he knew not how. The 
native hue of resolution was not sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought, and action followed swift upon conviction. 

He was in effect a human machine in splendid working order. But 
the desire accomplished ig sweet, the goal long sought a pleasant place 
wherein to rest. The fires began to burn low, and finally went out. 
“ Of what use to struggle longer? Now we will live.” It would have 
been truer had they said, “ Now we will begin to die.” For, without 
the goading of unsatisfied desire, the prodding of anxiety lest we should 
fail, Nature becomes indolent, faculty grows dull, the fibre of will softens, 
the tissue of character loses its beauty and firmness ; in other words, 
decay begins,—death in life. Cover it over as we may with gold and 
silver and tapestries and dilettantism, it is still only that, when character 
in its integrity begins to fall apart. 

This is the beginning of the end, which may be delayed, but not 
averted. The dropping off like bark or any other dead surface from the 
living mass which no longer needs it becomes merely a question of time. 
In society or in molecule, in man or in tree, in planet or-in systems of 
planets, there is ever the same pitiless law,—contribute or perish ; and 
when the atom has ceased to enrich the life of the mass of which it 
forms a part, the vital union between them is at an end; then comes 
elimination. 

So, however you may cover the effete social surface with gildings, it 
is loosening, ever loosening, from beneath. It is no longer a growth, 
but remains by adhesion and by sufferance, as does the useless bark of 
a tree, but will not long withstand the fresh and uncontaminated en- 
ergies which are pressing up from beneath. So they in their turn will 
give place to the new and obscure, just as they once compelled their 
predecessors to do for them, making it, as Mr. Beecher forcibly expresses 
it, “ about three generations from shirt to shirt-sleeve.” 

And so it goes on. And so it should do,—for movement is life, 
And it is our hope and salvation in this great expanding country of 
ours that effete forces, be they in society or in ideas, cannot hold us, 
cannot long stand their ground against the energies which are ever . 
pressing upward from thé bottom of the mass. 

In this, as in all else, the worm or the man is of little consequence 
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in fact. Each and both are simply atoms, straws, caught in the great 
movement and whirl of eternal forces, in contemplating which our tiny 
struggles for place and power, our toilsome scaling of social heights, our 
ignominious clambering over the walls of society’s' several enclosures, 
our a scramble over social hedges, hiding our scratches and 
bruises with a heroism worthy a better cause, how does it all look? To 
ge in, no matter how,—that seems to be the mad impulse; some, like 
their prototype, which Mr. Darwin has befriended, crawling under the 
defences, and showing no aversion whatever to the peculiar diet of that 
animal, others slipping around to the side-entrances, of which there 
are a few,—the artistic gate, the literary gate, the gate for genius (little 
used), and—how can I say it ?—the religious gate. If there be a class 
for whom vials of wrath are especially reserved, it must be—but we will 
not forestall the indignation of heaven. 

We wonder if some superior race of beings is looking down upon us 
with contemptuous curiosity. If so, we hope there may be a Darwin 
among them, who has discovered that we are accomplishing something 
after all, and are not as foolish and absurd as we appear. Across the 
distance of time and space the stone palace, with its picture-galleries 
and conservatories, does not seem so very different from the earth cast- 
ing. Each, the man and the worm, has left his little impress, his small 
contribution, upon the sands of time, and then disappeared from view. 
But the force, the impelling force, lives on. What is it? Whence does 
- itcome? Whither does it tend? ‘The burden of the mystery presses 
heavily as we ask ourselves these questions. Its mission'seems to 
the uplifting of not the individual, nor the family, nor yet the nation, 

* race. This, to our view, is a great end—the uplifting of a race. 
And yet can we not imagine it enclosed within some vastly larger u 
lifting, to which it is relatively as small as is the individual relative 
to the race, and this again enfolded within another, and so on, throug 
the ever-widening andes of an infinite development,.of which we can 
know little more than that its direction is ever upward and onward ? 

Mary Parmele. 


NOW. . 








NOW. 


M* life slips out its past and is-to-be 
And hugs the present tight : 

Though pain and Foo mire fill futurity, 
What matters it to-night? 


My life and heart were dreary yesterday ; 

' I lived—scarce caring how! 

Smiling, I cast the memory away, 
Pressing the lips of Now! 


Charlotte Fiske Bates. 
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BOUT thirty-seven years ago a little girl was being dressed one 
day for what she considered the most important. occasion of her 
life. Jenny Lind, the famous cantatrice, was to spend ari afternoon 
with the child’s mother, to sing, and to be sung to by the child in ques- 
tion. The little girl had a phenomenal voice at twelve years of age, 
and could execute the famous passages in Jenny Lind’s “ Bird Song,” 
and the Swedish Nightingale had expressed a strong desire to hear the 
child’s performance. Years later, grown to womanhood, the child used 
to relate the wonders of that afternoon, how Mademoiselle Lind sang 
and played, how lovely and gracious and fascinating she was. It 
formed an epoch in the life of one who lived to entrance many by her 
music, and after knowing all the great singers of her day she still clung 
to the first impression of Jenny Lind’s unequalled breadth and capacity 
of voice. The occasion to which I refer was during Jenny Lind’s visit 
to the United States, when Barnum “ managed” the concert tour and the 
price of seats for her first performances in each city went up to what 
was then considered a fabulous sum. Genin, the hatter in New York, 
made a tremendous advertisement out of his paying five hundred dollars 
for a single seat; others who paid smaller-sums trumpeted the fact 
abroad, drawing the attention of the public to their places of business ;, 
while the world of fashion and all music-loving people crowded the 
concert-room night after night, spell-bound by the songstress who could — 
not only sing “ I know that my Redeemer liveth” in the most solemnly 
beautiful manner, but could also give “ Ah, non giunge” from “ Son- 
nambula” with a cadenza of her own which has been preserved by one 
who listened to it as the most remarkable bravura passage executed by 
any human voice. 

Accustomed as we are nowadays to everything that is sensational 
and exciting, it is difficult to realize what the furor over Jenny Lind 
meant to the people of 1850, who had no precedent for anything of the 
kind. She had carried Europe by storm, in spite of the fact that Grisi, 
Persiani, Tamburini, and Lablache were among public singers of the 
day. In London, ladies of the highest rank had been content to sit 
patiently for hours waiting their turn to purchase tickets for her con- 
certs. Moscheles records as an event in his life that she had “spared 
him an hour” out of her many pressing engagements; and when we re- 
flect that she was Mendelssohn’s inspiration for the exquisite soprano 
music of the “ Elijah,” and that Persiani, who was the darling of the 
English public, cheerfully gave way before the vocalization of Mademoi- 
selle Lind, we are bound to admit that her intrinsic merits must have 
been very great. Certain feats of voice she accomplished which no 
one in the present century before or since has excelled. There stand 
on record cadenzas which are utterly impossible to imitate. Take for 
instance the most famous of these,— 
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or that in “ Beatrice di Tenda,” in which there is a chromatic cadence 
ascending to E in alt and descending to the note whence it had risen. 

Early in this century—1820—there was born to a poor Swedish 

couple a delicate, insignificant-looking child. She was christened 
Jenny, the family name of Lind being added in the register almost as 
an after-thought, since it seemed hardly possible that the child would 
outlive its day of baptism. Months passed ; the little one lived, but 
. could not be said to thrive. Herr Lind, the father, had a small school 
in Stockholm. He was assisted by his wife, who seems to have taken; 
almost no interest in her little daughter, for as the baby grew into 
capacity for walking and moving about, the mother left her entirely to 
the care of an ignorant woman, who locked the child in a room while 
she went out to work. But in the tiny delicate frame of this baby was 
something which showed itself even then as a spark of the divine fire. 
Before she could speak plainly the child could sing,—not merely catch- 
ing a tune and carrying on the melody, but singing so that passers-by 
in the street beneath the window of the room where the child was kept 
under lock and key would pause to listen to the remarkable bird-like . 
notes, Presently, when the little girl had grown to her ninth year, 
some one heard this marvellous trilling and vocalization, and entered 
the house to find out who was the songstress. There she sat, perched 
up in the window, cold, hungry, and pinched-looking, with a tiny kit- 
ten in her arms, to whom—baby that she was—she was singing in a 
voice like a thrush, taking every note with a hint of that dramatic 
finish which made her in later years magnetic to the dullest soul. 

This chance inquiry may be said to have decided Jenny Lind’s 
future. I remember her saying to me one day that she regarded all 
the “ accidents of her childhood as peculiar and dramatic.” Certainly 
this one was such, for the casual passer-by was Madame Lundberg, a 
well-known actress in Stockholm, and a woman of sufficient penetra- 
tion to see that something should be done at once for and with this , 
neglected but inspired child. Forthwith Madame Lundberg went for 
Croelius, then the most advanced singing-master in Europe, and, taking 
him to the attic which held the little Nightingale, bade him prepare 
to be electrified. But it ap that Croelius, with one glance at the 
child, almost laughed aloud. Poverty, delicate health, and loneliness 
had combined to make her so unattractive that as she stood before him 
he could not realize that any voice.could redeem the awkward form and 
thin sallow face, in which the eyes alone seemed luminous, from the 
first impression which they had produced. But when little Jenny sang, 
the first phrase sent Croelius’s doubts to the winds. He could not 
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restrain his enthusiasm, Where did this voice come from? How had 
it been so long unnoticed? Like the flower in “ Picciola” blooming on 
the window of the poor prisoner unheard and uncared for, the soul of 
this child had lived and wore through her voice. All the pent-u 
ardor, the loneliness and griefs, of her little heart had been pour 
forth in solitary singing day after day, and the simple ballads and 
hymns which she sang for Croelius that first meeting were, he said, 
himself, no better rendered when, years later, disappointment, anxiety, 
and finally triumphant success had given to her womanhood experience, 
self-control, and passion. 

It was clear to Croelius that but one thing must be done. Jenny 
must enter the Opera School of Stockholm, there to be well taught and 
apprenticed to the stage in small chorus parts. Here arose a difficulty. 
The child was badly clad; her parents took no interest in what they 
generalized as “ theatre-work,” and Croelius had no money of his own 
to invest in her education. However, an opportunity was made for 
Count Piicke, the director of the Opera School, to hear her. Irritated 
as he was at first by her plain looks and poverty-stricken appearance, 
he decided to put her in the way of good instruction. A simple black 
costume was provided for the now enthusiastic little girl, and within a 
year we find her drawing crowded houses at the opera-house in vaude- 
villes written especially for her, and personally a universal favorite 
among her companions in the opera chorus. : 

Night after night the child’s genius and versatility carried every- 
thing before it, and the opera-house was filled to hear this phenomenal 
voice and feel the power of the child’s magnetic acting. But suddenly _ 
an interruption occurred. 

It is supposed that the young throat had been overtaxed, and that 
she had not been properly nourished and cared for, during the period 
of hard study and work between her ninth and her twelfth year. At all 
events, before she had attained her thirteenth birthday the marvellous 
voice was gone. Not a note could she sing, to the consternation of her 
teacher and to her own grief. Every one considered that she was one - 
of those musical prodigies whose success begins and ends in one flash 
during childhood. For the next two or three years Jenny Lind was 
nearly forgotten, though she still remained in the chorus of the opera, 
filling small dramatic parts, and endearing herself to all her compan- 
ions by her unfailing sweetness and gayety of disposition. Complete 
rest had, however, been working a cure in this temporary paralysis of 
her vocal organs. Had she attempted to strain her voice, there is no 
doubt that she would have lost it permanently; but, believing it a 
hopeless case, she made no attempt to sing for nearly three years. 

An important production of “ Robert le Diable” was advertised at 
the Stockholm Opera-House with a well-known singer in the réle of 
Alice. Although she had not attempted to sing, Jenny Lind had been 
studying hard during this voiceless period of her life, and knew theo- 
retically many parts. When it was rumored in the opera-house that 
the prima donna of this important occasion had been taken ill, Jenny 
remarked laughingly to one of the pupils of the school, “I wish they 
would give me a psd to sing it.” The girl’s speech was reported to 
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Albert Berg. Having discovered that the prima donna would not be 
able to appear, he thought it worth while to see whether by any chance 
his former pupil’s voice had returned. He sent for her and her 
try what she could do. But for some time Jenny dared not even make | 
the attempt, so afraid was she of failure and fresh disappointment. 
However, Berg impatiently struck the first notes of Alice’s great solo, 
and the young girl began tremulously to sing them. Before the aria 
was ended, master and pupil felt as if a t deliverance had come. 
The voice had returned. There was no doubt whatever. The score 
was put into her hands and rehearsals begun. Slight intimation had 
been given to the public of Ji me reappearance. hen the evening in 
question arrived, her name on the bills was received with some disap- 
roval. Many in the audience recalled the marvellous child who had 
been a favorite three years before, but the story of her lost voice was 
known, and they considered themselves ill treated by having her put. 
into Mademoiselle ——’s position. But the first’ phrases of Alice’s 
solo were not finished before the audience realized that they were listen- 
ing to the greatest singer of the day ; and a tumult of applause and 
excitement greeted her. Stockholm was in a furor. For eighteen 
months she continued to hold the place of prima donna, displaying not, 
only wonderful vocal art but a dramatic genius that vitalized every 
she undertook. At the end of this time the young girl had decided that 
she must avail herself of the best musical instruction to be procured. 
Gathering together all her resources,—and very slight they were,— 
she started alone for Paris, where she promptly called upon Garcia, then 
the most renowned singing-teacher in Europe. - She had n to dread 
another failure in her voice, for on — occasions sear Y n obli 
to omit certain pas: uiring flexibility or strength, and, naturally 
enough, feared that @ fresh dieasipolthaanty awaited her. Years later. 
' she used to tell with what sickening apprehensions she crossed the thresh- 
old of Garcia’s house. He received her very kindly, and, after listen- 
ing to what she had to say, requested to fear hier She sang, and waited 
anxiously the master’s verdict. It was simply heart-rending. “You 
might have had a voice,” said Garcia, “but it is either fast going or 
gone. Go home, and do not sing a note for three months. Then come 
back, and I will see what can be done.” 

Jenny was residing with friends in Paris, who, not altogether cheer- 
fully, offered her a home for this time of probation. She used to say, 
“T lived on my tears and the agony of homesickness; but I was de- 
termined to bide my time and see what could be done.” Meanwhile, 
visitors to her friends’ house used to come and go, remarking on the 
“ odd-looking girl who so seldom had anything to say,” and s i 
their shoulders when they were told that it was Jenny Lind, the “ce iid 
singer” of the Stockholm Opera-House. But, the time of waiting 
over, Jenny returned to Garcia, who decided to attempt instructing her. 
Meanwhile, he was giving lessons to Mademoiselle Nissen, later a public 
singer of note, who discovered before Garcia did the peculiar genius of 
her fellow-student. ‘Nissen declared that she would never equal this 
young Swedish girl in dramatic ability, and Gartia at last recognized 
the fact that he had a genius in training, but saw also that flexibility 
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would come to her voice only by patient study and the most careful 
instruction. Luckily, the young girl had a large bump of common 
sense, and was not offended by any plain speaking from a teacher. 
She profited by every criticism Garcia made, studied diligently, and 
before the year had gone by attracted the attention of no less a master 
than Meyerbeer, who wished at once to make an engagement with her 
for Berlin. But she had promised to return to Stockholm in case her 
Paris visit proved successful, and no temptation could induce her to 
swerve from her purpose. She reappeared in Stockholm in 1841. 

So evident was her vocal and dramatic capacity that before ten 
months of work in the Stockholm Opera-House had elapsed, all 
Europe was open to her as a field for work. Accustomed as we are to 
regarding reminiscent enthusiasm as overdrawn, it may be well to con- 
sider the intrinsic merits of this young Swede in 1840-80, the period 
of her European fame and her first American appearance. For myself, 
I listened to her singing only after her retirement from public life, and 
when the voice so ill used in infancy was paying its penalty for over- 
work ; but even then, with the flute-like bravura quality gone, with none 
of. that marvellous soprano richness which held thousands spell-bound 
in 1850, there lingered an undying cadence which belongs to those rare 
voices impelled by pure artistic feeling; the same that made Bri- 
gnoli’s last concert days acceptable ; the peculiar note or vibration which 
in Pauline Lucca’s voice defies all the nervous temper or tendency to 
laryngitis with which that most capricious of all public singers suffers. 
Speaking to Sir Julius Benedict of Jenny Lind’s early triumphs, I 
asked him on one occasion whether her voice really merited all the mad 
enthusiasm it created in those by-gone days. “There never was any- 
thing like her voice,” he answered, promptly, qualifying this sweeping 
statement, however, by saying that she was incomparable only in certain 
parts or solos. Adalgisa, for example, in “ Norma,” suited her very 
badly, while in the title ré/e she was simply divine. Certain melodies 
written for her on special occasions, to quote Sir Julius’s own words, 
“ put her voice all out ;” yet he said that in the same concert her render- 
ing of “ Auld Lang Syne” or one of Lindblad’s ballads or “I know 
that my Redeemer liveth” would bring the audience en masse to their 
feet, and after a tense silence produce an uproar of applause which lasted 
very frequently until the favorite was recalled half a dozen times. Fre- 
quently she was carried home in triumph, the horses being taken from 
her carriage and a multitude of people following those who considered 
themselves honored by dragging it to her hotel. 

The story of Jenny Lind’s struggle with poverty ends here. Hence- 
forward she was courted by managers who vied with one another in 
offers for concerts or opera, and an were only incensed by her per- 
sistent charity work. Innumerable instances have been told me by her 
friends, in that delightful musical circle of London, of her lavish gen- 
erosity in singing for any charitable enterprise at the very time when 
managers would have paid her twice what was in her contract to silence 
her save during the specified nights of her engagement with them. But 
Mademoiselle Lind steadily refused to be so bound: she declared that 
she would use her voice for beneficent purposes when and how she liked. 
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A story is told of her arrival in some small provincial town where she 
had expected to rest for a day or two before proceeding to a re, a 
city, and finding to her dismay that she was announced everywhere for 
a “monster concert.” Tickets had been printed and sold, and a hall 
taken, without consulting her. Jenny sent for the managers, and, as 
sternly as possible, demanded of them how they dared attempt such 
an infringement upon her rights. Knowing that the case lay entirely 
in her hands, they begged of her not to put them to the mortification, 
of withdrawing the tickets and losing all the money invested ; but, see- 
ing that their prayers had no effect upon her, one of the gentlemen 
added, “Just consider, Miss Lind, crowds of people who never will 
have a chance of hearing you again bought up all the cheap seats; 
think of the disappointment to them.” Jenny Lind, so said the gentle- 
man who related this story to me, was standing in the window of her 
hotel parlor. She turned swiftly on hearing these words, looking with 
silent severity at the speaker before answering. ‘“ How much have you 
expended ?” she asked, icily. Memoranda, etc., were produced, and the 
manager showed an estimate of something under a thousand dollars. 

Miss Lind promptly wrote her check for the amount and dismissed 
the gentlemen. Within an hour she had ordered a carriage and driven 
about to find out what charitable institution was most in need of money. 
A certain hospital for incurables was discovered to be in a bad way. 
Acting with her usual impetuosity, Jenny caused announcements to be 
made for a charity concert the next night, promising to sing herself, as 
Malibran said, “jusqu’a l’extinction de la voix,” and woody enlisting 
the services of the company. The managers were furious; but nothing 
' could be done. Miss Lind had the time at her own disposal. The 
result was a crowded house, in which the larger number of seats were 
placed at_a merely nominal price for the benefit of the “disappointed 
people.” Not only were several hundreds added to the treasury of the 
hospital, but this act of the most popular woman of the day called 
attention to the institution, and a year later she was gratified to hear 
that it had been placed beyond all need of private donation. | 

On another occasion, while at the very height of a personal popu- 
larity which has never been reached by any other human being in this 
century, when worn out with social attentions, correspondence, and all 
sorts of applications, she chanced in a hotel to overhear one of the ser- 
vants talking to his comrade and lamenting the fact that they could 
not “afford to hear Jenny Lind sing.” The next afternoon she desired 
the proprietor of the hotel to allow all the servants and employees to 
assemble in one of the public parlors, when, mingling with them in 
the sweetest and most unceremonious fashion, she sang song after song, 
giving Swedish, Scotch, English, and German ballads that reached 
every heart. The impromptu concert ended, her listeners crowded 
around her, wild with enthusiasm and delight, and Jenny Lind was 
obliged to tear to pieces every bit of lace finery or ribbon ie was wear- 
ing in order to distribute some souvenir of herself and the day among 
the enraptured company. 

It was after innumerable triumphs in England and on the Conti- 
nent that Jenny Lind’s famous American tour began. The London 
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Atheneum of that day wrote, “'The Americans do everything on a grand 
scale, even their enthusiasm. The whole people of New York are now 
reeling to and fro under the Lind intoxication.” Crowds swarmed to 
the abit when the vessel bearing the songstress landed, and the whole 
State of New York was in a furor of excitement. Barnum, Jenny’s 
manager, of course made the most of this enthusiasm. The first con- 
cert in Castle Garden is described by Mr. Dwight, one of the best 
critics of the day, as “an era in the history of art.” Thousands of 
people gathered about her hotel when she returned, and when Dod- 
worth’s band serenaded her Jenny stepped forth upon the balcony and 
the air was rent with cheers. One who described the scene to me 
writes, “ Wave upon wave of sound seemed to roll across the moonlit 
city, and all in honor of the singer, who must have felt that her day 
of triumph had come at last and that of disappointment forever ended.” 

To attempt a description of the famous tour, with all its excitement, 
social and public, would be impossible in this space ; but any one turn- 
ing over the leaves of journals of that day will find that the “ Lind 
mania” was infectious from city to city and State to State. At every 
concert fresh successes were recorded. Every one agreed that the 
Swedish singer, with her modest, unassuming deportment and sweet if 
not actually beautiful countenance, had a magnetism of manner which 
drew all hearts towards her. Had she so chosen, Jenny Lind could 
have married one of the most famous Americans of the day. But it 
was generally supposed that she had decided to devote herself wholly 
to her art. Lovers had sued in vain, and the one engagement into which 
she had entered in Europe had been broken off, to her own complete 
satisfaction. Therefore it was matter of no small’ surprise when, in 
Boston, February 5, 1852, the famous Diva married Mr. Otto Gold- 
schmidt,-who had succeeded Mr. Julius Benedict as conductor of 
Mademoiselle Lind’s concerts. . 

Moscheles, writing at the same time to a friend, says, “ Otto Gold- 
schmidt has had the good fortune to marry our great artist Jenny Lind. 
He has won a great prize, and she has given her hand to a man of 
honor: he is a thorough musician, and aspires to all that is best and 
purest in art.” Dr. Goldschmidt had studied at the Leipsic Conserva- 
tory with Joachim and Von Bilow, and later with Chopin. He made 
his first appearance in England in 1848 at the old-established and 
critical “Musical Union” (now, alas! a thing of the past), where 
Mendelssohn had made his bow as a child, and where Joachim himself 
was first brought into notice during his precocious boyhood. Dr. 
Goldschmidt was nearly nine years younger than his bride, but of a 
serious turn of mind, and far more mature in appearance than Jenny. 

It seems to me that this is a fitting time to speak of something 
which the Goldschmidts told me grieved them very much, feeling as 
they did so affectionately towards their American friends. Through 
some bit of malice on the part of a disappointed musician, a rumor got 
abroad that Jenny Lind’s marriage was a disastrous failure, that her 
husband ill treated and neglected ii, and that from time to time she 


was left by him in almost a starving condition. American newspapers 
caught up this bit of scandal, the so-called facts accumulated, and one 
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may readily imagine all the variations and exaggerations which belong 
to any gossip and malicious story. That unpleasant newspaper para- 
graphs had appeared would not have annoyed the Goldschmidts so 
much if many people whom they respected in America had not believed 
every word of the scandal to be true. I am sure Dr. Goldschmidt 
would not consider it officious on my part to mention that he told me 
it seemed at one time almost impossible to forgive the American public 
for what they had credited. 

The change of conductors from Sir (then Mr.) Julius Benedict to) 
Dr. Goldschmidt was through no breach in a friendship which, as I) 
well know, the Goldschmidts valued to the last days of Sir Julius’s! 
life. Imperative engagements obliged his return-to England, and he’ 
warmly recommended his successor. No small amount of the credit due 
the first series of American concerts belongs to Sir Julius’s skill as a 
leader and orchestral manager. He had a musical prestige which made 
him as acceptable to the public and society as the Diva herself. He 
belonged to the first generation of the century, had studied and lived 
with Weber as a son, and was a pet protégé of Beethoven. My own 
acquaintance with him, beginning when a very young girl, had its most 
interesting period in 1877-78, when he was Ah si the “ Norwich 
Festival,” a traditional week of music which every three years crowds 
the old city and brings forth not only the familiar oratorio music, but 
new productions,—initial performances of works which not unfrequently 
are destined to immortality. He was a small but energetic man, keen, 
bright-eyed even in his old age, with a friendly smile and a touch of 
quaint humor in the lines about his eyes. Coming across a square 
- one day in Norwich, I remember encountering him un Y, 
and, although deep in thought over work ahead of him, he looked up, 
smiled in his shrewd kind way, entered at once into some purely ex- 
terior question, and then said, as though it was of slight importance, “I 
must rehearse the chorus for Albani now. But come in; I want to 
show you how that chorus [in “The Messiah”] ought to be sung. 
Then we can talk again!” In I went, gladly enough, to the old Guild. 
Hall, where a huge chorus were assembled, waiting the master. In- 
stantly the friendly discursive manner vanished. It was as though by 
the lifting of his baton a new spirit entered into the man. He was now 
wholly the musician,—the leader,—and the voices rose and fell in that 
unison which only.a po sympathetic leader can inspire. 

As a conductor for Jenny Lind, we can easily fancy his assistance 
was invaluable. In private life his offices were frequently most neces- 
sary ; for during the first months in America she was besieged by com- 
posers of positively “ unsingable” ballads, to most of whom, in spite 
of the advice of friends, she sent or gave money, always disliking to 
offend or pain any one. Queer enough stories might be told of the 
capacity of perfect strangers to beg from her and of her inability to 
re any one. While courageous enough to insist that she must 
often close her door upon merely social visits, yet she could not.do so 
when an ps patie of charity was made. A lady intimately associated 
with her told me that she has seen her try for two hours to get her 
light breakfast eaten, one caller after another summoning her from the 
Vor. XL.—60 
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table, and to those whose objects were charitable she would not refuse 
either time or money. Naturally enough, this impulsive generosity 
was abused in nine instances out of ten; and Jenny’s friends, while 
admiring the goodness of heart which prompted it, deplored her lack 
of discrimination in giving on all sides, whether it was with her voice 
or her purse, not a few believing that the failure of that glorious organ 
so early in life was the result first of the misery of her childhood and 
then of the strain upon her health by overwork of the kind I have 
mentioned during her successful years. 

The American triumphs complete, Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt, as 
she was now called, returned to an even richer harvest in Europe, 
where, as Madame Moscheles (the widow of the composer) told me, she 
and her husband were welcomed witlr delight. A charmed circle was 
there in those days of musicians, artists, and music-loving people, and 
I think I can testify that as the links have dropped away others have 
come in, to keep unbroken the magic spell which makes musical Eng- 
land especially so delightful. Into this circle the Goldschmidts were 
received with enthusiasm ; and while royalty and the fashionable world 
were at Jenny’s feet, she preferred slipping away for quiet days among 
this happy fraternity. Pa 

This was in 1855, and Jenny’s voice seems then to have been at its 
best. But the curious failure which had occurred when she was much 
younger visited her again. Her retirement from public life was not, 
as has been so frequently reported, caused by this, but by the increasing 
demands of domestic life. She also ardently desired to devote her 
musical life to oratorio and purely classical music; while her husband, 
who had risen to the rank of one of the first classical leaders of the 
day, as well as an authority on oratorio music, was exceedingly anxious 
to introduce to English audiences by means of some well-managed 
choral society the works of Handel and Bach. 

But for the necessary limitations of space, I would gladly linger 
over these years of Madame Goldschmidt’s life in which her glorious 
voice was at its best and her generous heart prompted her to use it 
constantly for the public welfare. One day a friend remonstrated with 
her upon her readiness to sing for every charity. The lady was one of 
the royal princesses, well known for her desire to serve the public when- 
ever called upon to promote by her sympathy or presence a deserving 
object. Jenny regarded the lady for a moment in smiling silence ; then, 
“Princess A. »” she said, quizzically, “we must make use of our 
royalty, however it is conferred, as much for the public good as possible. 
The fact of your royal birth enables you to do more for others than money 
could. My royalty comes with my voice, and I feel that I have no 
more right to withhold the exercise of it than you feel to refuse to grace 
a flower-show, or open a school, or even stand by some hospital patient 
a few moments to give her the satisfaction of knowing that her queen’s 
daughter was at her side.” Years later, in telling the story to my in- 
formant, the princess, who certainly used her rank as a power for all 
that is useful and humane, said that no sermon ever meant more to her 
than this quiet argument of Jenny Lind’s in favor of considering one’s 
advantages or talents as so many moral responsibilities. 
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baat Ng failed,—how, or why, no one-could be sure; but = _ 
tainty of its u notes, the fiorature power, was es ouded, 
then wilenoed, en half ed, but its integrity was forever lost. To 
me there has always seemed the same element of tragedy in this failure 
that existed in Beethoven’s deafness coming on at the very hour when 
harmony was all that could have consoled him. For Jenny Lind was 
not merely a vocalist. She was passionate in her love for exercising 
her art. She would have sung simply for the joy of singing had she 
never seen an audience or been cnkiioaniad by the tumults of their ap- 
lause,—just as the little neglected child in the Stockholm garret had 
n happy singing to herself with her kitten in her arms. Only one 
touched with the divine fire can fully appreciate what the loss of an art 
entails to the worker. The painter i feels his vision clouding, the 
writer whose mind begins to fail, the actor who finds his magic on 
the wane, the musician who sees his technique slipping from him,—all 
these battle with a tragedy whereof the outer world guesses nothing. 
Jean Frangois Millet ate his heart out in silent pain because he could 
not sell his work, and yet had months of exhilarating joy simply in the 
work itself. Tietjens, dying of the same disease that attacked Char- 
lotte Cushman, said, “ When I can sing I forget my pain ;” and amon 
some memories of my very young days comes the final farewell o 
Charlotte Cushman, and the sort of awe I felt sitting with her the 
next day and knowing that through all that wonderful rendering of 
Lady Macbeth she had been in mortal suffering from her cancer, and 
yet she said several times, “In my worst agony I feel I could forget it 
. all in my art.” Therefore to such souls what a blotting out of all per- 
conal joy must seem the failure in the power itself! And what wonder 
if for a time Jenny Lind’s sweetness of manner, her spontaneous hos- 
pitality, seemed clouded! Many must have been that woman’s hours 
of silent battling with sorrow. But the cheerfulness came back. Fam- 
ily ties engrossed her. The forming of the Bach Choir gave her life a 
new musical interest. In 1858 the Goldschmidts took up their resi- 
dence permanently in London, where Jenny sang for a short time as bril- 
liantly as ever and had a salon which became one of the most noted in 
the Belgravian and musical world. The royal family were among her 
most intimate friends, and at that time began a close friendship with 
one of the queen’s daughters. Princess Christian, then Helena, had 
less executive musical ability than some of the family, but inherited 
her father’s genius for harmony and counterpoint and his love of what 
was classical in music. When Jenny Lind began to visit at Windsor, 
Princess Helena was strongly attracted towards her and felt that they 
had sympathies in common. The artist recognized precisely what the 
young princess could do for music and art, and on this basis began a 
friendship which proved one of Princess Christian’s greatest pleasures. 
Years passed. The Bach Choir was designed and established by the - 
Goldschmidts, who found in Princess Christian not only an enthusiastic 
supporter but a docile member, ready by her unfailing attendance, at- 
tention to rules, and docility under criticism to give an example to the 
fledglings in music who joined the Chorale Society. Of the Bach re- 
hearsals and Princess Christian thereat, I will speak later. 
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To return to the first years of happy London life, we find the Gold- 
schmidts in “ Argyll Lodge” entertaining their friends with that de- 
lightful English intimacy which means an interchange in one’s circle 
of whatever is interesting. Friends like the Nassau Seniors, Thack- 
erays, Brookfields, Moscheles, etc., came constantly, and, in spite of a 
slight prejudice Jenny felt against the American press and public, 
some Americans were cordially received. From a letter written in 
1862 I quote: “Such an enjoyable afternoon at the Goldschmidts’. 
Papa was invited to dine, and requested to bring his eldest daughter in 
the afternoon from 4 to 6 P.M., just as it suited her. It suited her, let 
me tell you, to be on the tiptoe of expectation and delight from ten to 
four, and to come home entirely unreconciled to the commonplaces of a 
big London hotel and simmering sort of small talk about Elise’s and 
Cravani’s bonnets. It seemed to me that everything goodly in music 
and art and society was assembled there; and if Madame Goldschmidt 
is reported to have been an ugly child, I can only say she is one of the 
most attractive-looking women I have ever seen ; not beautiful, strictly 
speaking, but charming. Blue eyes with softness and yet fire in them, 
flaxen hair, and a nice way of smiling and looking at you. I enjoyed 
it all more than ‘Claremont’ and the princess, which is saying ‘ heaps,’ 
to quote Lady B——’s favorite expression. Madame Moscheles was 
there. Such a beautiful woman, and with something in her manner 
to make one understand the German use of ‘ gnadige frau,’ she is so 
gniidige always.” A short time before, Moscheles himself had written 
of one of the Argyll Lodge afternoons, “ From Mazzini’s rooms [ Felix 
Moscheles was doing a portrait of the Italian agitator] to Argyll Lodge, 
where the Goldschmidts reside, is rather a leap. Elegance and comfort 
rule here; there is no oppressive luxury, and one feels quite at home. 
And then the music! With Otto Goldschmidt I played my ‘Hom- 
mage & Handel,’ and that, too, without having in any way to sacrifice 
my artistic convictions; on the contrary, I felt that I was understood 
and joined by him in my conceptions. We also played the Bach Prel- 
udes, and he warmly expressed his approval of the idea and its execu- 
tion. Madame Goldschmidt’s voice is as fine as ever; if anything 
could enhance the pleasure her singing gives me, it would be to hear 
her, as I did the other day, in her own drawing-room. I reminded her 
of her last appearance at the Gewandhaus Concert, when she electrified 
us with a certain cadenza which occurs three times in one of Chopin’s 
mazurkas.” 

The Bach Choir was established in 1875, the best amateur singers 
in England joining it, while the social “patronage” was very high. 
At the first concert Bach’s Mass in B minor, with accompaniments 
by Dr. Goldschmidt, was performed for the first time in England ; and 
since then on stated occasions the choir perform Bach’s music in public 
at St. James’s Hall. The weekly meetings are the most interesting I 
have ever attended. It was at a rehearsal to which I chanced to be in- 
vited that I saw Madame Goldschmidt for the first time. She and the 
Princess Christian had come in together, and were chatting informally, 
the princess taking her place among the members with no special for- 
mality, and, when the rehearsal began, showing the greatest attention 
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to all Dr. Goldschmidt’s movements and singing in a fine true voice. _ 
As I looked at Jenny Lind, there flashed across my mind the remem- 
brance of a picture which used to delight our childhood. In it the 
Swedish Nightingale was depicted wearing an evening dress and a 
wreath of roses and resting one hand upon a table. I believe in the 
days of her American triumph that picture was as popular as the por- 
traits of Mrs. Cleveland to-day. As I looked at the tall, dignified 
lady, I tried to fancy her the Jenny Lind of that captivating time. 
The eyes, with their bright, sympathetic glance, were unchanged, I im- 
agine, and increasing years had brought a softness to the features that 
were considered too irregular in early Hike, There was not the slightest 
touch of anything “ professional” or theatrical about her. She looked 
like some elderly lady of fashion, opulent, prosperous, and content 
with all things around her ; but, as I learned to know later, the impul- 
siveness of her character lingered. She was quick to see and to feel, 
perhaps too strong in some of her prejudices, and apt to be sensitive 
about her loss of voice and to resent any allusion to the fact. But 
~ good taste prevented her ever attempting any solos after the occasion on 
which she sang for some charity to an almost silent audience, who 
could not but feel that the old favorite had made a mistake in rea 
pete Soon after this I paid my first visit to the beautiful house in 
ensington where the Goldschmidts have resided for years. It is one 
of those like Jean Ingelow’s, set back from the street, with a garden 
wall and as much bloom and verdure about it as if it were in the “old 
Kensington” of Thackeray’s young days in London. Entering the 
decorative hall-way of the house, you see to the right a curving stair- . 
" case, to the left portiéres which lead into a charming drawing-room full 
of pictures, fine bric-A-brac, and easy-chairs, and, in the usual English 
fashion, a variety of tables are devoted to special purposes; books and 
magazines are strewn upon one, etchings and photographs upon another. 
Flowers are in profusion everywhere, and, although the music-room 
proper is up-stairs, a fine Erard piano occupies a prominent place in 
the drawing-room and is constantly in use. fhangieg above the mantel 
is the portrait from which the old engravings were made,—the happy- 
looking young woman of 1850, whose smiling eyes and lips seem to 
tell you how beautiful life and art appear to her. Mementos, souvenirs 
‘of various musicians, artists, and royal people, are scattered here and 
there, and the room altogether has that combination of luxury and com- 
fort which characterizes English drawing-rooms. Here, as in former 
days, the most delightful people in London society assembled, enter- 
tained by the Goldschmidts with frank ease and the most cordial hos- 
pitality. I like to recall the sunshine and fragrance of the sprin 
morning when I stood there for the first time. Everything seem 
happy and home-like, full of domestic prosperity, although but a short 
time before Madame Goldschmidt’s daughter had married and gone 


away, leaving a vacant place in the family circle. Somebody was sing-' 
ing and playing up in the music-room. There was a carriage at the 
door, sent by the Princess Christian to convey her friend to more, 
where half a dozen le of the same circle were to spend a few days. 
Presently Madame Gcldschmi 


dt had to depart, for royal invitations are 
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commands, and punctuality is one of the Princess Christian’s promi- 
nent virtues. How kindly and how happy she looked as she drove 
away, nodding and smiling from the carriage window! The old days 
of poverty and struggle, of unkindness and need of forbearance, must 
have seemed very far away to the Jenny Lind of our decade; but she 
used to say she was never sorry for the discipline of her early years. 
Out of her suffering and patience came much of the self-control and 
deep sympathy for others which made her in prosperous times so true 


a woman. 
Lucy C, Lillie. 





LOOKING BACKWARD. 


RAY towers make me think of thee, 
Thou girl of olden minstrelsy, 
Young as the sunlight of to-day, 
Silent as tasselled boughs in May. 


A wind-flower in a world of harm, 

A harebell on a turret’s arm, 

A pearl upon the hilt of fame, 

Thou wert, fair child of some high name. 


The velvet page, the deep-eyed knight, 
The heartless falcon, poised for flight, 
The dainty steed and graceful hound, 
In thee their keenest rapture found. 


But for old ballads, and the rhyme 

And writ of genius o’er the time 

When keeps had newly reared their towers, 
The winning scene had not been ours, 


O Chivalry, thy age was fair, 
When even knaves set out to dare 
Their heads for any barbarous crime, 
And hate was brave, and love sublime. 


The bugle-note I send so far 
Across time’s moors to thee, sweet star, 
Where stands thy castle in its mist, 
Hear, if the wandering breezes list ! 
Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. 
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THE DRUM-MAJOR. 


LB gecarme a certain Centennial celebration of a victorious episode in 

the national history which enlivened a city not a thousand miles 
from the Atlantic coast, and sent a thrill of patriotism through the in- 
significant, outlying dependencies which some newspapers are fond of 
describing as the “provinces,” the writer found himself wedged at a 
street-corner into a solid mass of humanity, whose component parts 
were trampling, pushing, elbowing, and craning the neck, as one man, 
to get the first and best view of a procession which was coming up a 
long lane paved with cobble-stones and lined with rows upon rows of 
American: citizens, whose liveliest emotion on such a day, one would 
have thought, would have been gratitude to the vanquished enemy who 
left his umbrella as well as his language and laws behind him when he 
turned his back on the land of the free. After a cycle of impatient 
waiting and fruitless watching, and a half-dozen groundless alarms, a 
murmur ran through the crowd. An Irishwoman in the front rank 
swooped down on a small son of Erin by her side, and, gathering him 
up in her motherly embrace, lifted him up on her shoulder, saying, 
“It’s Moike as’d be afther seein’ the illigant show! An’ it’s hoigher 
he is now than the hoighest av ye.” Cries of “ Down with that brat !” 
“Get out of the way, Biddy!’ went up. The blue eyes that had 
beamed love flashed out anger; and a N. iaghra of vituperative eloquence 
would have been unbound, but at that moment shouts of “ Here they 
are! Hurrah !” were drowned in a sudden blast from a military band, 
and all eyes and ears were riveted upon the procession, which had been 
as long in-coming as spring in New England, or Christmas holidays to 
boys at school, but was now come. The display, as all who saw it will 
vouch, was an interesting and creditable one, bab it is only of one feature 
of it that I wish to speak, an invariable feature of such spectacles, as it 
is the most attractive and impressive. A feature,doI say? The feature 
would be nearer the mark. I allude to the figure of a man, gigantic 
in stature, with “ Atlantean shoulders fit to bear the weight of mightiest 
empires,” an eye to threaten and command, a front more awful than that 
of Jove, and a back that _—— more respect and maintains higher 
discipline than Cesar’s or Napoleon’s. His official trappings are 
gorgeous. He wears a smart uniform, and his head- is extremely 
imposing, but these alone are‘not sufficient to account for the impression 
he creates. He owes nothing to the curvetings and caracolings and 
side-play of a fractious thoroughbred, for he is on foot. In his hand 
_ there is neither sword nor pistol, but only a simple baton. Yet. Mars 
was not a more splendid incarnation of war. He is a. Pomp and 
Circumstance, a whole army with infantry, cavalry, artillery, banners, 
pontoon-bridges, battering-rams, mortars, catapults, and mangonels. 
He is a Drum-Major. When just opposite, he wheels suddenly upon an 
innocent-looking group of Teutons behind him, who with staring eye- 
balls and cheeks puffed out like Raphael’s cherubs are blowing, drum- 
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ming, fifing away with a spirit undiluted by the water which an 
unsympathetic weather-bureau at Washington has supplied. In response 
to a glance of awful ferocity, they quicken their pace and close up their 
straggling ranks uneasily. 

“There he is!” “That’s him!’ “ Ain’t he splendid!” the people 
cry, and surge forward, only to surge back again in obedience to a 
threatening repressive wave of the great personage’s stick, who seems, 
like Canute, to be saying by this mute gesture to the waves of the sea, 
“Thus far shalt thou come, and no farther.” Can this be the people, 
who, like the infusoria in the soil around Berlin, have only to agree to 
turn over at the same moment and thrones topple, cities are levelled, 
dynasties drowned in blood, and the whole fabric of society falls into 
ruins,—the nightmare and ever-present dread of the Czar of all the 
Russias, the despair of political economists, the buffalo who, growing 
tired of any fly, shakes it off and gallops madly forward over a pros- 
trate world,—this great, good-natured assemblage of beings subdued 
by a single motion of that magic wand? The crowd not only submits, 
but cheers the great. personage, who does not by so much as one quiver- 
ing eyelash show that he has heard, but swells out as immediately and 
visibly as a kitten before a-saucer of milk, squares his elbows, and 
contrives somehow to look twelve feet high as he does his goose-step 
for a moment to give the adoring multitude full benefit of his martial 
charms, and then prances forward. For he cannot be said to walk. 
His gait is to locomotion what oratory is to ordinary speech,—a glorified, 
ideal movement of which most mortals are incapable. Many of the 
lookers-on have an idea that he is the commander-in-chief of the army, 
and the interest awakened by those who follow is of the languid order 
that children feel at a pantomime when Harlequin is off the stage. 
Among them is a distinguished soldier, the hero of innumerable battles, 
whose cool eye (with a kind of “ Ready ! Aim! Fire !” expression about 
it that marks the veteran), resolute lower jaw, and quiet manner say 
nothing to the masses, so that he passes by almost unnoticed, leaving 
the drum-major, like the pater patria, first in peace and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen, though in time of war he is relegated to the 
ambulance corps by envious general officers, who doubtless fear that 
their lustre will pale and their laurels fade before the prodigious deeds 
of these heroes. The crowd even begins to thin a little in places. 
Women with babies in their arms go home. Newsboys fall to playin 
tricks upon elderly gentlemen. Thieves remember their srelisienal 
engagements, and set to work to redeem the time they have innocently 
wasted. Little “ Moike” has slipped down from his perch and is lying 
on Mistress Biddy’s shoulder fast asleep, so gracefully posed by the 
great artist Nature, with such long, curling eyelashes, such a fascinating 
curve to the one baby-cheek visible, and such charming, disorderly , 
rings of fair hair lying about his forehead, that if he could be transferred 
to one of Edouard Frére’s canvases and labelled “Tired,” the chem- 
ical critic would pronounce him “a delightful morceau, full of the 
tender beauty and simplicity of childhood,” fine ladies would rave over 
him, rival millionaires would bid for him, and he would be lauded in a 
dear picture as he can never hope to be while he remains a cheap bit of 
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flesh and blood. Perhaps he is dreaming of the drum-major, who is 
now entrancing other groups of citizens a mile away. Certainly the 
glory of the glorious day has passed away with him, and the drop- 
curtain (of rain) falls, leaving at least one person to speculate on the 
significance of what he has seen. ; 

The subject proved a fascinating one and opened out in fresh diree- 
tions every moment, so that it became a question from what point of view 
the drum-major ought to be first considered, so much food for research 
and speculation was at once presented in the origin, growth, rise, fall, 
and influence of the institution. The alpha of investigation revealed 
his claim to this distinction, and showed that he was not as other men, 
as Brown or Smith, Jones or Robinson, but came of a peculiar people, 
—call it clan, race, tribe, if you will,—set apart, like the Levites, to 
be drum-majors forever, with distinctive marks, gifts, graces, and func- 
tions, well-preserved traditions, whose effects alone we see Snare 
we know not how,—indeed, recorded, for aught we know, in their Vedas), 
a clearly-marked official character and an historical continuity whi 
not only cannot be disputed, but which is almost without a parallel in 
human affairs. This is a bold statement, but it can be sustained by 
an appeal to history, which shows us no other figure that has made as 
much noise in the world. In every age and country of which we have 
any record this splendid official plays a prominent and honorable part. 
With tom-tom, gong, tambour, tabor, tambourine, timbrel, trommel, 
drum, and nobody knows how many other varieties of the same instru- 
ment, he is seen everywhere and always rallying the human race around 
its altars and its hearths, either as patriot or as priest. It was to be 
expected that in the infancy of mankind, when superstition was uni- 
versally enthroned and natural superiority was apt to claim implicit 
obedience on supernatural grounds, beings possessed of such matchless 
dignity and superb physique would be assigned the first place in the _ 
administration of public affairs; and we accordingly find that in La 
land the head of every family was a drum-major, and that collectively 
they formed a priesthood and worshipped the sun, managed all the 
affairs of the state as well as of the church, and were all-powerful. 
Even their drums were regarded as objects of religious veneration, and 
no one was allowed, on pain of death, to touch them, while they were 
an essential part of the furniture of every house. A priesthood which 
has nothing besides trances and revelations to rely on, except magical 
incantations performed with a section of a birch-tree having a skin 
stretched over one end and a reindeer’s horn, can’t be too particular. 
The drum-head court-martial no doubt originated at this time and was 
defended as a political necessity. Indeed, it is to be feared that hosts 
of women perished in this way merely because they yielded in some 
moment of peculiar weakness or temptation to a passion which this 
writer, with bared head and profound respect, hastens to characterize as 
a legitimate thirst for truth. 

ut to return: we see now why the modern successors of these great 

rulers—for my position, which is that of drum-majorcal succession, can 
no longer be concealed—should seem authority embodied, and that in 
venerating them we are probably only obeying an inherited instinct. 
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We can no more help being dazzled by the effulgence doubtless be- 
stowed on them by their in return for much pious and perfectly 
disinterested devotion than we can shut our ears against Patti shaking 
out a shower of dew-drops on G sharp. We do ourselves honor, as 
well as them, in yielding to transcendent merit the tribute of respectful 
admiration. 

Pursuing the historical inquiry, we find the drum-major giving the 
signal for war among the savage Parthians. Observe how early he dis- 
covered that the true art of war consists in letting other people do the 
fighting. An American politician on either side of Mason and Dixon’s 
line could not more clearly have grasped the situation in the year of our 
Lord 1861. 

We see him taking part in religious festivals of all kinds, Egyp- 
tian, Grecian, and Roman; a prominent figure in the Jewish Feast of 
Tabernacles ; encompassing the sanctuary seven times at Mecca with 
the faithful ; lending lustre to Chinese and Buddhist processions, and 
striking terror into the bosoms of the wretched creatures destined to be 
ated beneath the wheels of the car of Juggernaut or offered up to 
African deities. 

_ Introduced into Western Europe by the Crusaders, he at once begins 
to figure in Italian fiestas and German pilgrimages, where he plays his 
rt so well that the French monks “secure” him, as operatic managers 
oa new tenor nowadays, to swell the chorus in praise of Saint Denis, 
and North Britons import him to trumpet or rather drum out the fame 
of Saint Bobbio or Saint Jingo of holy memory. His prestige in Eng- 
land as a factor in religious, political, and social pageants grew ever 
greater, until we actually come upon a drum-major-general one of the 
officers of the royal household. He held his own in the court, as he 
had done in the camp for centuries, and must have been a very awful 
person, of inconceivable size and splendor. Unhappily, when Charles 
I. came to the throne he abolished the office, either because he was 
jealous of the royal prerogative or dreaded the plots of his too powerful 
subject. Perhaps he felt that the time had come to crush a party which 
had the ear of the nation and might end by crushing him, and so seized 
upon the head and front of this offending. This, of course, was the 
destruction of the institution, as an institution; but there can be no 
doubt in the mind of any unprejudiced student of history that the dis- 
satisfaction arising from this harsh and ill-considered measure was 
really the leaven which fermented more and more actively until the 
people rose and the king fell. The drum-majors had their revenge. 
True to their traditions, they had with their usual astuteness made 
other Adullamites fight their battles, and were content to reap the 
rewards of victory without incurring its risks. 

Deprived of their official status to a great extent, allowed no repre- 
sentation except the meagre one of a single officer in every British regi- 
ment, they must have been gradually absorbed in the great body of the 
people, but abated no jot or tittle of their haughty pretensions. 

Up to a certain period they may be said to have been drum-minors, 
for the greatest men among them did not disdain the drum-stick ; but 
at the zenith of their power they came to the conclusion that it was as 
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- undignified to beat their drums as their enemies, except by Proxy, and 

none of the high-priests of the profession have ever touched one since. 
The beadle is the only ecclesiastical survival of this ancient priesthood 
in England, but we get a hint of them now and then in other walks of 
life,—in the Belgravian flunky, an occasional guardsman, or the Brum- 
magem commercial traveller. Mr. Turveydrop was doubtless a reduced 
drum-major, as we know by two unmistakable signs, port and pres- 
ence ; and so was that pillar of the English Church, Mr. Bumble. On 
this side of the Atlantic we see the same thing in church-wardens when 
taking up collections, in the lordly hotel clerk consulting the signs of 
the zodiac, apparently, and deaf to the interlocutor, the “ floor-walker” 
who smiles us into or out of large shops, and the newly-elected member 
of Congress walking down Pennsylvania Avenue for the first time; but 
it is only as moonlight unto sunlight and as water unto wine, a vague, 
elusive, unsatisfactory something which we feel to be suggestive of the 
great original, while it falls painfully short of that high ideal. It 
would be interesting to inquire which nation produces the finest drum- 
majors, if indeed any one country can lay claim to such distinction. 
The English might carry off the palm for A and manly beauty, 
the Germans for gorgeous uniform and wealth of whisker, the Spanish 
for majesty of bearing, dignity, and sonorous utterance, the Italians for 
ferocity, and the French for gallantry and good-humor, if one may 
judge from what Thackeray says of one that came,under his notice at 
the second funeral of Napoleon: “Then came a superb drum-major, a 
handsome, smiling, good-natured giant of a man, his breeches astonish- 
ingly embroidered with silver lace. Him a dozen little drummer-boys 
followed. ‘The little darlings! all the ladies cried out in a breath. 
They were, indeed, pretty little fellows, and came and stood close under 
us. The huge drum-major smiled over his little red-capped flock, and 
for many hours in the most perfect contentment twiddled his moustaches 
and played with the tassels of his cane.” 

‘What is a Turkish drum-major like? and do voluminous trousers 
and a jacket like Mr. Tupman’s with “a two-inch tail” veil or only 
heighten his splendor? Does he wear that three-story bear-skin. 
whose nodding crest is more awful than any helmet that ever glan 
in the sun, or does he weakly make concessions to Eastern prejudices 
and sport a simple fez? It would puzzle Paris to make a decision, for 
there may be other lands where he is greater than any of these, more 
supercilious, more dandified, more pompous, more useless. 

It may be that some cynic will quarrel with the nascitur non fit 
theory and scoff at the idea of putting this striking figure so high on 
the roll of honor and insisting that he is older than Free-Masons, 
Guelphs or Ghibellines, kings or kaisers. If so, perhaps he will tell 
us at what age a drum-major is caught; on what fed to produce such 
muscle and inches; from what professor he learns that wonderful 
stride, that peculiarly impressive roll of the eyes, and that faculty of 
swelling out the chest until it has the appearance of having at least one 
feather pillow concealed by an ingenious tailor. Pooh! As well say 
that a pouter-pigeon is like a turtle-dove, that the peacock’s mincing 
gait or the gobbler’s strut is a mere matter of practice and can be 
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acquired by any dignified fowl with an eye for deportment. Do you, 
my dear sir, who read this, fancy that you could be a er 
Can you fancy anything more exquisitely foolish than you would look 
in that dress? No. Preposterous as our conceit is in most directions, 
we know that a limit is set to all human achievement. You could no 
more march in review for miles before thousands of people and flourish 
your rattan in their faces with the debonair grace or easy insolence of 
a drum-major than you could fly. You would certainly suck it, and 
probably drop it, and possibly run somebody through with it. You 
would look positively purple in your hideous embarrassment, and sigh 
for an earthquake to swallow you or the spectators up as you shambled 
awkwardly along in utter wretchedness, but, unlike Alice Ben Bolt of 
ballad fame, you would not make the multitude weep with delight by 
your smile or tremble with fear at your frown, and not for all the gold 
of Arabia and the gems of Samarcand would you put yourself in such 
a position. Have you, par hasard, has anybody, ever seen a dead 
drum-major? Can you lay your hands on a living one? What is he 
like in private life? Is he as as he is great? Has he any occu- 
- pation except “to exist beautifully,” a dwelling-place, associates? Like 
a king, he can have no friends, for he has no equals, but he may have a 
family, though to imagine him a Benedict smoking his pipe on the back 
steps of a tenement-house in his shirt-sleeves while a half-dozen dirty 
drum-majorkins swarm about him is quite impossible, and-to fancy 
him déshabillé, in a red-flannel night-cap, his face swelled up (instead 
of his chest) with toothache, warming the baby’s food at twenty minutes 
of two A.M., gives the mind a shock from which there is no recovery. 
It is a question, of course, whether he inspires anything like the terror 
at home that he does abroad. I opine that Mrs. Drum-Major is a 
small, a very small woman, who has that blustering braggart of a 
husband, before whom we tremble, completely under her thumb. She 
has got the length of his foot long since. She stamps on it persistently 
and makes him take it away. She knows who is afraid, and who can 
be made to roar as gently as any sucking dove. Are, then, the wives 
of drum-majors the real rulers of the world? This is a most alarming 
idea ; for who rules them? Their priests? Their physicians? A baby? 
A lapdog? Gracious powers! What is the use of Magna Charta, 
Trial by Jury, or the Declaration of Independence, if what politicians 
(with a reporter behind the platform, taking notes) call “the sacred 
liberties of the People” are at the mercy of such obscure and irresponsi- 
ble parties as those last named? Shades of our Revolutionary fore- 
fathers, was it for this that ye bled and died ? 

Such as they are, however, we have got to accept them. The bar- 
barian in us loves glitter and show, and as long as a single procession 
winds along the path of glory the drum-major will be found entrancing 
and dragooning the hydra-headed monster as we see him in Detaille’s 
great picture: so 

Here’s a health to all gentlemen-drummers 
That ever have thumped on a skin! 


F. C. Baylor,’ 
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DINAH MARIA MULOCK-CRAIK. 


“ A little while, and then we too shall soar 
Like white-winged sea-birds into the infinite Deep.” 


E knew her not, save as for us she wrought 
Models of excellence, whereby to raise 

Life’s liliputian standards of dispraise 
Skyward, above tradition. In her thought 
Men moved as godlike souls and taught 

By every common deed the ways 

Of gentle-manhood. Never does one gaze 
Entranced into these living souls for naught. 


So, though we knew her not, she was our friend ; 
And as our friend her death we do deplore,— 
Earth levelled insomuch it claims no more 
Her busy hand and brain and laurelled brow ; 
Yet, as our friend, the heights seem nearer now 

To which such reverent spirits do ascend. 

Mary B. Dodge. 
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THE first thing to be said about the feminine nom de plume, usually, is that it 
is not feminine. Why is it that the woman writer, when she takes a pen in her 
hand to address the public, so commonly wishes it to be forgotten that she is a 
woman? She does not seem to care for this deceit or illusion when she addresses 
the public orally from a platform. No woman that I ever heard of ever assumed 
a masculine garb for the sole purpose of being an orator. Why should she 
affect, then, the habit of the man when she steps forth as a writer? 

As an orator or public speaker she assumes, in fact, a position which no 
grace of manner, or softness of voice, or beauty of face, or bewitching mys- 
tery of dress can quite demasculinize (if I may coin a word for this occasion). 
For the performance, however well it is done, has that element of command- 
ing power and psychological sway of a multitude by direct physical influence 
that no amount of habit or familiarity with it can make much different from 
masculine effort. The function cannot seem otherwise than a man’s func- 
tion. The act of writing, on the contrary, is one of very slight assumption. 
It does not bring your person into view. You jostle among no rough crowds as 
a writer, but simply sit in a seclusion as complete as that which hedges in the 
women of the Orient. It is a fact that some of the veiled women of Persia to- 
day are writers of literary productions, and this exercise violates no law of their 
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stern social code. But if one of them was to address a mixed public audience 
from a stage or platform, she would be at least socially beheaded. 

Now, why is it that women when they follow the pursuit of a writer—which 
is as modest as crochetting, or knitting, in its exercise—struggle so often to play 
the part of some unknown man, while they follow the coarser, bolder, and more 
pronounced business of public speaking with no concealment whatever? We 
confess it seems to be one of those feminine mysteries or foibles whose solution 
no masculine brain is quite equal to. It is a foible which I believe Mr. Howells 
has not yet undertaken to treat. 

The only argument I have ever heard advanced for a masculine nom de 
plume for a woman is this (but it was not advanced by a woman, it was simply a 
man’s guess in the matter): The argument is that in the early days of modern 
literature even a good book, and no matter how good a one it was, would not have 
received proper attention if it came out as the work of a woman. There was a 
prejudice against learned women, and it was not then supposed, to use Mr. Hig- 
ginson’s way of stating it, that women needed the accomplishment of “ knowing 
the alphabet.” To know it so well as to pick up its twenty-six characters on the 
end of a pen and throw them at the public in the form of octavos or twelve- 
mos, would have secured contempt rather than attention. It was therefore 
necessary, if a woman’s book was to be read, that it should come out in a man’s 
name. As in Shakespeare’s time the parts representing women on the stage 
were taken by smooth-faced youths, so books and other writings by women must 
be borne on the shoulders of the masculine sex. 

This has a certain air of superficial plausibility, but it fails, I am certain, 
just where it ought not to fail, since it does not explain the facts in the case. 
We very much doubt that a book by a woman would have been neglected, if it 
had merit, in Shakespeare’s time, or long before that, on account of its feminine 
authorship. Aspasia and Sappho were not underrated intellectually in their 
distant age, nor would they have been morally if they had simply been known 
to the public as yrerageny;: the one of spoken conversations and the other of 
verse, in book-form. 

It is true Madame D’Arblay (Fanny Burney), who was the pioneer among 
women novelists, did use an assumed name in bringing forth her famous story of 
“ Evelina;” but, whether a masculine one or not,—which, I do not at this moment 
remember,—it could not have been used for fear that the success of the book would 
be possible only in that way. Known as she was by Johnson and Garrick and 
in the limited literary circles of her time, there could have been then no effective 
concealment by that method. Nor, in her case, were the manners and taste of 
the author of a kind that would make her covet seclusion and concealment, 

In the case of “George Sand” it is understood that she did not begin her 
Journalistic work for Figaro with that pseudonyme, and that when she wrote her 
first book it was in conjunction with Jules Sandeau, who was a man. The joint 
literary name in this case was Sandeau’s full name, lacking the last syllable. 
Already, however, Madame Dudevant had been in the habit of donning masculine 
attire on the simple ground of economy and for more successful visiting of theatres, 
galleries, and libraries incognito. It was quite natural to her, therefore, to use a 
man’s name after using a man’s garments, and so, when she put forth her novel 
of “Indiana,” which was wholly her own, she employed “George Sand” as an 
authorial name instead of" the “ Jules Sand” to which she had only a half right. 
But the name did not conceal the authorship effectively at all. In fact, the well- 
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understood circumstance that its author was a woman added immensely to the 
success and sale of the book. 

But probably it is largely owing to George Sand’s example.(so far as ex- 
ample has to do with it at all) that women of the modern era use a mascu- 
line nom de plume. After her we have had any number of them doing so, 
from “George Eliot” down to “Charles Egbert Craddock.” “ Henry Greville” 
is one of the other famous modern names of this description. George and 
Henry are apparent favorites for the Christian half of this sort of appella- 
tion, though it takes all of the unmistakably masculine forms. Only the other 
day we discovered for the first time that the English writer known as “ Michael 
Field” is a woman, who assumes not only masculinity by it, but Irish nativity 
also. In “Gail Hamilton” a masculine name is secured by properly beheading 
the feminine name of Abigail. 

Can anybody conceive, much as men admire women, that a man would ever 
on any account habitually appear in a literary way before the public with a 
feminine pseudonyme? Why, then, should women, and young women too, so 
often wish to pose in a similar way as if they were men? The time has cer- 
tainly long passed, if it ever existed, when it was necessary for a woman to assume 
a masculine authorship to make a book popular; for the book (“‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin”) which has circulated more copies and in more languages than any other 
in the world—the Bible and the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” perhaps,.excepted—was 
written by a woman. In fact, a pseudonyme of any kind, by man or woman, is 
more or less an affectation always, now that the freedom of the press is so great. 
When “ Junius” wrote, the case was different. To assume one in journalism for 
a special and temporary purpose may be well enough; but what conceivable 
benefit can come from making the affectation permanent? The human memory 
has names enough to exert itself over, and they daily increase. Why should its 
task be doubled in this way, as it must be, if the genuine authorship of cele- 
brated authors is to be kept in mind? The author of the “Saxe-Holm” stories 
took the names of two masculine authors, while the author of “The Bread- 
Winners” (supposing it to be a woman) has succeeded as well without any name, 
In fact, a no-name feature is less objectionable than a name having a disagreeable 
association. And after a very short period a pseudonyme of any sort does not 
conceal. It is soon found out. 

It is true Charles Lamb has made the name of “ Elia” dear to us; but he 
only applied it to a part of his writings, and took it up by accident. Talfourd 
says he attached it to his first contribution to the London Magazine, and “ bade it 
farewell in his ‘ Last Letter of Elia.’” His first contribution “was a description 
of the Old South Sea House, where Lamb had passed a few years’ novitiate as a 
clerk thirty years before, and of its inmates, who had long passed away ; and, re- 
membering the name of a gay, light-hearted foreigner who fluttered here at that 
time, he subscribed Ais name to the essay,’’ and it followed on with subsequent 
contributions. No nom de plume has ever been, or ever will be, probably, more 
affectionately remembered. 

In the hetero-sex pseudonyme, however, other and not agreeable considera- 
tions are to be noted. Much as one may admire a woman’s genius, it suggests a 
very unpleasant flavor to have it connected with a masculine name, There may 
be those who can endure this habit, but I never can extinguish a sense of re- 
pulsion at the women “Georges” and “ Michaels” and “ Henrys” and soon. I 
always think cf them as having on a tall hat, and coat and boots. The subtle 
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law of association which you cannot separate from the unfeminine appellation 
destroys the charm of what is offered. In spite of Shakespeare’s suggestion, the 
rose if it should suddenly take on the name of the turnip or the potato would not 
smell quite so sweet. I am fully of the mind of Sir Hugh Evans, the Welsh 
parson, in “The Merry Wives of Windsor :” 

“T like not when a ’ooman has a great pena; I spy a great peard under 
her muffler.” Joel Benton. 


“Can you tell us where Miss Mulock lives?” we asked eagerly of the 
kindly English friend who was always ready to give the “ American cousins” 
his counsel and advice as to their wanderings. Shrined deep in our hearts lay 
the tender memory of an early reading of “ John Halifax,” and, with no thought 
of intruding into the author’s private life, we still counted it a pleasure to look 
at least at the outside of her home. 

He laughed good-humoredly, and remarked that he had seen Americans 
standing or leaning against the wall opposite Carlyle’s house for hours in the 
usually vain hope of catching a glimpse of him. 

“Tell us where it is,” we persisted: “we should at least like to walk by it, 
though we have no intention of standing for hours.” 

“T don’t know that I could get you an introduction,” he said, doubtfully. 
But we protested, truthfully, that we had never thought of such a thing. Find- 
ing that Mrs. Craik lived some distance out of London, the matter was dropped. 

Ah, where shall we find one kinder or more interested than that English 
friend! Happy the travellers who fall into such good hands! A few days only 
had elapsed when there came a note saying that he hoped to get us an intro- 
duction. Later we received a note which we enclosed in a few lines of our own 
expressive of our great interest in the author of “John Halifax,” and anxiously 
awaited the result. 

In reply came a card, briefly but courteously expressed, saying that it was 
contrary to her rule to receive strangers, and that she hardly thought we would 
feel repaid for taking the journey, but if we desired to come she would be happy 
to see us ona certain specified afternoon. 

Fortune favored in the matter of weather. As we asked directions and 
lingered along the green lanes which led to the “corner house,” evidently well 
known to all of whom we inquired, we took a last look at the ideal portrait of 
Dinah Mulock Craik,—an ideal portrait of our own creation, but which from 
being long contemplated had become very real,—that of a tall, slight, pale, and 
gray-eyed woman, with a face so interesting and yet so sad. 

Our destination reached, the open gate bade us enter, and a short distance 
within stood a tall, rather stout lady, in a long black coat, a worsted shawl 
around her neck, her hat tied down, and a stick in her hand. Vanish, vision of 
a pale, gray-eyed authoress, to be replaced by a very English-looking and bloom- 
ing reality, with light and somewhat gray hair, a well-shaped nose, blue eyes, 
and a thoroughly benevolent, happy expression. Seeing her, we realized that 
she might have written all that she has which is pathetic and moving and yet be 
none the less practical and interested in home matters. 

The kindly blue eyes and pleasant smile were very reassuring as we advanced 
and said, interrogatively, “Mrs. Craik?” To which she answered, “Yes,” and 
held out her hand. We readily assented to her suggestion that we should walk 
with her round the garden, which she said was looking badly: she was having 
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some of the trees cut, though she could not bear to do it, but there had been 
so much rain that the foliage was over-luxuriant. The house was of brick and 
tiles, pretty and picturesque, with a large lawn at one side, which gave it an 
open, spacious look, and a border of trees and flowers along the fence. She said 
they had built the house themselves, and seen every tree and flower grow. 
Then, pointing out an American shrub which had been sent her, she remarked 
that Americans had been very kind to her, and, presenting us each with a rose- 
bud, which now lies pressed among our most cherished souvenirs, led the way 
into the house. 

We entered through a square vestibule tiled with black and white. En- 
gravings hung on the wall, among them one of Charles the First. A statuette 
stood in ‘the low window-seat. We proceeded into an inner hall, and thence 
into two large adjoining rooms that on one side seemed to be nearly entirely 
composed of windows. The walls were lined with book-cases or hung with 
ornaments and engravings. The air of refinement and cultivation that seemed 
to pervade the apartment made it a fit home for her gentle genius. 

Laying aside her hat, our hostess proceeded to offer us the usual afternoon 
tea from the low wicker table beside her, and made us acquainted with the 
one or two members of her family and other guests present. Mrs. Craik said 
she had led, as she wished, a retired, private life, was very busy, and did not 
write much in these days. She had been little on the Continent, but was a quiet 
body and stayed at home. She loved the country, and did not often go to London, 
especially disliking to stay there at night; but it was pleasant to be near enough 
to go and return the same day. Speaking of her coming to America, she replied 
that she would like it, but was too bad a sailor, feeling the sea-sickness even 
after landing. Her husband had been there, and, though but for a short time, 
- had seen a good deal,—New York, Boston, Canada, and some of the wilds of 

the West,—and had been much delighted. Indeed, he had talked of buying an 
island (laughing, “That sounds so magnificent !”), as one of his friends had done, 
but she had not heard much of it lately, and imagined the purchase had not 
been consummated. As she again wished to superintend the workmen, over 
whom she thought it better the mistress should keep an eye, we returned to the 
garden, and by another path shaded with trees we came to a bit of real wild- 
wood, which she had left just as she found it, and where blue hyacinths grew 
in the spring. Our word “ fall” she thought pretty and picturesque as applied 
to autumn. 

She was making preparations for a quiet little party in the evening, such, 
she said, as she was fond of having, where the guests came at eight and left at 
eleven. 

Knowing and loving her books so well, we said that it would hardly have 
surprised us in coming to see her to meet some of the characters, and asked if 
she took them from real people. Not generally, was the answer: somehow 
real people did not do for books; but she was very much amused at times 
with letters she had received on the subjéct. An eccentric individual had 
once enclosed her a letter for “ Dr. Max Urquhart” in “ A Life for a Life,” as he 
knew he must be a real person, and for a moment she had felt quite bewildered 
and as if she were responsible for the delivery of it. Her characters did seem 
real to her, and she did care about them, while writing, but afterwards she forgot 
them, and believed she could almost read some of her earlier books now and find 
them quite new to her. In reply to the query whether her poem “ Douglas, 
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Douglas, tender and true,” referred to Mary Queen of Scots, as had been 
reported, she said no, it was just a little ballad that came into her head, and 
she had used the name Douglas because it seemed convenient. People often 
imagined things about her writings that she had never thought of. 

As it was not yet time for the train, we once more returned to the house. 
Of a statuette of Carlyle on the table she said, “ Yea, that is Carlyle; it is very 
good ;” she did not know Ruskin, whose name some talk on art introduced, 
except from reading of him in the papers. In reference to a writer of the same 
name, she said she was a very bright and clever woman, but that as she (Mrs. 
Craik) always signed hers “ By the Author of John Halifax,” they need not be 
confounded. She had told this lady it was better to write to “the Saturday” and 
disclaim the authorship of her last book (probably “ Mrs. Jardine,” though she 
did not mention it by name), as they always cut her up. She spoke also 
with interest of another female novelist. Then, after some general remarks on 
both sides about Americans as travellers, we rose to leave. She accompanied us 
to the gate, shook hands, and bade us good-by. And so ended an afternoon with 
one of the purest, kindliest, and best-beloved of modern English novelists,—an 
afternoon which in the light of memory seems one of the pleasantest we spent 
during that two months’ sojourn in England. 

Looking afterwards at a marble bust of Queen Victoria, with its finely-set 
head, taken while something of youthful beauty and delicacy of features still 
lingered about her face, we were struck with its likeness to Mrs. Craik. 

Leigh Nath. 


I HAVE just finished reading “Our Monthly Gossip” in the September Lip- 
pincott’s, and I have been much interested and amused. But none of the writers 
have solved the problem, though Robert Waters’s call for a book made up of “ Re- 
jected Contributions” is good. Such a book might be a financial success. He 
says he would like to see what stuff these articles are made of. Now, if Mr. 
Waters is in earnest, and really wishes to read some “ Rejected Contributions,” I 
think I can accommodate him. If he will pay the postage both ways I will send 
him a bushel of “ Rejected Contributions,” and he may read and return them at 
his leisure. I can assure him that they are the real “ Rejected,”—that they have 
been rejected by all the leading magazines in the United States. As to why we 
poor authors keep on writing, that is easily answered. We cannot help it. We 
feel restless and uneasy; great thoughts, or humorous thoughts, come to us, and 
stay with us—haunt us, as it were—until we write them down. But, says the ob- 
jector, “ Why do we send them to the magazines?” Because in every breast there 
is always a grain of hope that “this” or “that” story will be accepted. 

A year or two ago I read in Harper’s Bazar an account of the woman who 
writes under the nom de plume of “ John Strange Winter.” She, it seems, was an 
unsuccessful writer at first, and when she wrote the story called “ Bootles’s Baby” 
she sent it all around before she could find an editor that would buy it. One day 
she was walking in the street with a companion, when she saw a horse cast a 
shoe. She picked it up, saying, “It is a sign of good luck,” and carried it home, 
when she found a note from a leading editor telling her that “ Bootles’s Baby” 
was accepted. From that day on she has been rich and prosperous. Now, my 
dear four thousand eight hundred friends, here is what we must do in order that 
our stories may be accepted and our pockets filled with dollars. We must find a 
horseshoe. Mahala B. Chaddock. 
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|S ad month we remarked upon the spirit in which thoughtful men look out 

upon what theologians call “the world” (ranking with it the flesh and the 
devil as among the enemies of the soul) and what metaphysicians call the rela- 
tive, the conditioned, the Non-Ego, and many fine names beside,—the little stage 
of human action upon which men play their brief parts, with all the little aims, 
the little triumphs, the little failures, the little joys, the little sorrows, that seem 
so great to little men. We grouped thoughtful men into two classes,—those who 
’ are appalled by the emptiness and vanity of life, and those who are amused by 
it, Of course it was merely a rough classification; these two main groups are 
subject to infinite subdivision. Not all who renounce the world renounce it in 
the same temper, not all who accept it accept it in the same way. Few studies 
are more interesting than to mark the attitudes which men of various shades of 
opinions present to the world. Some, as the ascetics of all ages and faiths, deny 
it, and flee to cloister, hermitage, or some spiritual isolation. Others believe with 
Mrs. Browning that 


God hath anointed us with holy oil 
To wrestle, not to reign, 


- and that to refuse to enter the lists is an error. “I cannot,” says Milton, in 9 
well-known passage, “praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue, unexercised and 
unbreathed, that never sallies out and seeks her adversary, but slinks out of the 
race where that immortal garland is to be run for, not without dust or heat.” 
Pascal wondered at the folly of those who “ pass their life without reflecting on 
its issue. The carelessness which they betray in an affair where their person, 
their interest, their whole eternity, is embarked, strikes me with amazement and 
astonishment: it is a monster to my apprehension.” Heine, on the contrary, 
laughed at the folly of men like Pascal who puzzle their brains over the un- 


knowable: 


By the sea, by the dreary, darkening sea, 

Stands a youth, 

His heart all sorrowing, his head all doubting, 

And with gloomiest accent he questions the billows: 


“Qh, solve me life’s riddle, I pray ye, 

The torturing ancient enigma 

O’er which full many a brain hath long puzsled, 
Old heads in hieroglyph-marked mitres, 

Heads in turbans and caps medisval, 

Wig-covered pates, and a thousand others, 
Sweating, wearying heads of mortals,— 

Tell me, what meaneth Man? 

Whence came he hither? Where goes he hence? 
Who dwells there on high in the radiant planets ?” 
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The billows are murmuring their murmurs unceasing, 
Wild blows the wind, the dark clouds are fleeting, 
The stars are still gleaming, so calmly and cold, 

And a fool awaits an answer. 


Horace and the Epicureans would have agreed with Heine. The great gods 
recline in Olympus careless of mankind. Immortality is at best a great Perhaps. 
All we know for certain is the brief space between the cradle and the grave. 
Carpe diem. Extract all the pleasure you can from the fleeting moment. “ Eat, 
drink, and be merry, for to-morrow you die.” But mere Epicureanism has been 
difficult of attainment, save to mental sluggards, since the advent of Christianity. 


A vast hope has traversed the earth, and our eyes, 
In spite of ourselves, we must raise to the skies : 


so sings Owen Meredith in the splendid lines which he has stolen without 
acknowledgment from Musset. Here is how a modern sceptic—a sceptic who 
would fain lift his eyes heavenward—has in one of his bitterest moments trans- 
lated the doctrines of Epicurus: 


Eat, drink, and play, and think that this is bliss: 
There is no heaven but this. 
There is no hell 
Save earth, which serves the purpose doubly well, 
Seeing it visits still 
With equalest apportionment of ill 
Both good and bad alike, and brings to one same dust 
The unjust and the just 
With Christ who is not risen. 


Eat, drink, and die, for we are souls bereaved : 
Of all the creatures under heaven’s wide scope, 
We are most hopeless, who had once most hope, 

And most beliefless, that had most belief. 


Clough’s attitude, like that of Schopenhauer, Tolstoi, Mallock, is one of per- 
sonal grief and sorrow at the loss of the beliefs or the illusions which glorify 
life. George Eliot, and in a lesser degree Tourgenief, seem to brood with large- 
hearted, all-embracing, tender pity over the great mass of humanity, dancing as 
it were upon a false bottom projected into chaos, with infinite gulfs yawning 
below them, with infinite possibilities of pain environing them. Carlyle recoils 
with wrath and scorn from the spectacle. Swift, Heine, and Voltaire jeer at it. 
Hugo’s intense egotism rejoices simply in finding an arena where he can exhibit 
his superiority ; he is a god addressing beings of a lower order, and glad to find 
that they are lower. Men whose egotism is milder than Hugo’s, whose imagina- 
tion is blunter or less morbid, if you will, than that of Carlyle, Swift, or Tolstoi, 
but whose organization is too fine to tempt them into the chase after mere ma- 
terial comfort, look on with more or less of scientific, artistic, or sociological 
curiosity. Balzac is one of these; so are Mérimée, Daudet, Henry James. 


The humorist occupies a somewhat anomalous position. Last month we 
defined him as one who is struck by the contrast between the inner and the 
outer man, the subjective and the objective, the ideal and the real, or whatever 
awkward metaphysical terminology you may prefer to use, but is struck by the 
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oddity rather than the sadneas of the contrast. We might have gone further. 


He is the connecting link between the poet, the. thinker, the child of the idea,, 


and the practical man,—the man of the world, the Philistine. By instinct. he 
belongs to the former class, but his reason is broad and sane enough to recognize 
the logic of the Philistine’s position. We are all of us half men at best, and 
the deeper, the more intense, we are, the narrower we are likely to be. We may 
be narrow and intense as children of the idea, narrow and intense as Philistines. 
The humorist dimly sees that the whole truth can only be reached by union of 
two half truths. Material progress is as potent a factor in the evolution of the 
race as intellectual progress. Food must be raised, clothes must be had, houses 
must be built, printing-presses must be invented, railroads must be laid down, 
or the phildsopher would starve and freeze, the idea would never be disseminated. 
If the Philistine were not so deaf to the claims of the idea, if thoughts of the 
future interfered with his work in the present, he would not be so strenuous a 
Philistine, and the material progress of the world would suffer. In a very 
thoughtful essay George Eliot has pointed out the dangers of what she in- 
geniously calls other-worldliness. Worldliness and other-worldliness. may both 
_ be pushed to lamentable extremes. It is the humorist who preserves the balance 
between the two. The humorist does not undervalue the deeper side of human 
existence, he is keenly alive to the claims of the mystical and the supernatural ; 
but he cleaves, also, to practical life, to the enjoyments of the world, to all that 
is genial and good-humored, useful and honorable. Goethe enforces this truth 
in “ Faust,’”’ where he gives Mephistopheles to his hero as a constant companion 
from the very moment when the latter abandons the extravagant idealism of his 
youth and recognizes “the need of a world of men” for him. 


It is this idea, especially, which Mr. William S. Walsh has sought to ex- 
pound in his monograph on “Faust, the Legend and the Poem,” which the 
Messrs. Lippincott have kindly laid upon the Reviewer’s desk. Were not the 
paternity of this department revealed on the cover of Lippincott’s Magazine, the 
Reviewer might find it in his heart to say for this booklet the good word which 
mayhap it doesn’t deserve. (It was Howells—was it not?—who suggested that 
an author would make the best critic of his own books.) As this solace is denied 
him, he may be allowed to mention that. the binding is handsome and the printing 
excellent, and that the six etchings with which the book is adorned have been 
a labor of love with the artist, Mr. Herman Faber,—one of them in particular, 
the “Faust in his Study,” not only being, in advertising parlance, “worth the 
price of the book,” but actually les.:ing a margin of profit in the hands of the 
investing capitalist. This, however, is a digression. 


The gentlest-hearted and the broadest-minded of all modern humorists was 


William M. Thackeray. Some one has said that he was as good a poet as could be 


made out of brains. In truth, he had just too much brains to be a poet. A keen 
sense of the thin partitions between the sublime and the ridiculous may debar 
a man from attempting the sublime, yet a sense of the ridiculous is an addition 
to the mental equipment. “The saints were all a little cracked,” says one of the 
characters in Henry James’s “The Madonna of the Future.” And so, it may be 
added, are the poets. Poet and saint often insist on closing one eye and seeing 
only out of the other. Thackeray kept both open, and he had all the breadth of 
mind, the generosity, the tolerance, the irresolution, the lack of intense conviction. 
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which characterize one whose vision is not sufficiently restricted. If he had shut 
one eye he might have been more single-minded, more zealous, more confident, 
more saint-like, more poetic. His recently-published “ Letters” (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons) constitute one of the most valuable books of the year. The more one 
knows of Thackeray the more one loves him; and these letters bring us more in- 
timately into his confidence than we have ever been brought before. Here is a 
beautiful passage, which comes in so aptly after the discussion with which this 
Book-Talk began, that to resist quoting would be impossible: “I was thinking 
about Joseph Bullar’s doctrine after I went to bed, founded on what I cannot but 
think a blasphemous asceticism, which has obtained in the world ever so long, 
and which is disposed to curse, hate, and undervalue the world altogether. Why 
should we? What we see here of this world is but an expression of God’s will, 
so to speak,—a beautiful earth and sky and sea, beautiful affections and sorrows, 
wonderful changes and developments of creation, suns rising, stars shining, birds 
singing, clouds and shadows changing and fading, people loving each other, 
smiling and crying, the multiplied phenomena of Nature, multiplied in fact and 
fancy, in Art and Science, in every way that a man’s intellect or education or im- 
agination can be brought to bear. And who is to say that we are to ignore all . 
this, or not value them and love them, because there is another unknown world 
yet to come? Why, that unknown future world is but a manifestation of God 
Almighty’s will, and a development of Nature, neither more nor less than this in 
which we are, and an angel glorified or a sparrow on a gutter are equally part of 
His creation. The light upon all the saints in Heaven is just as much and no 
more God’s work, as the sun which shall shine to-morrow upon this infinitesimal 
speck of creation, and under which I shall read, please God, a letter from my 
kindest Lady and friend. About my future state I don’t know; I leave it in the 
disposal of the awful Father,—but for to-day I thank God that I can love you, 
and that you yonder and others besides are thinking of me with a tender regard. 
Hallelujah may be greater in degree than this, but not in kind, and countless 
ages of stars may be blazing infinitely, but you and I have a right to rejoice and 
believe in our little part and to trust in to-day as in to-morrow.” 


The danger of too much breadth is exemplified in such a book as “The 
Revolution in Tanner’s Lane,” by Mark Rutherford. Edited by his friend 
Reuben Shapcott. (Putnams.) Abstractly speaking, breadth is a virtue; but it 
is better to be deep as a lake than broad as a marsh. Now, this book is a sort of 
intellectual marsh-land inhabited by those unpleasant imps known as blue devils. 
To read it is to lose your appetite and your cheerfulness for the day. It hasa 
certain kind of strength, of course, or it would not affect you so, but the strength 
is a feverish and not a healthy strength. The author sees all sides of a question 
and sees into none. He is helplessly unable to make up his mind on any mooted 
point of conduct, morals, or politics. He has lost not only faith, but hope and 
even charity. There is not a lovable character in his book, save a poor little girl 
who is despised by her prig of a husband for not being as solemnly and stupidly 
“intellectual” as himself. The narrative drifts along without art or method,— 
rudderless, chartless as the author himself. 





With the exception of the French, Americans are at present the best writers 
of short stories. Here are three volumes of such stories published almost simul- 
taneously, “In Ole Virginia,” by Thomas Nelson Page, “The Beeman of Orr, 
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and Other Fanciful Tales,” by Frank R. Stockton (Scribners), and “ Knitters in 
the Sun,” by Octave Thanet (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), each of which is good in 
its way. The latter volume affords some excellent examples of the higher type 
of American magazine stories. Mr. Page’s tales celebrate the glories of the old 
régime in Virginia just before and during the war, which is now receding far 
enough into history to bring out all its romantic, tender, and chivalrous side, and, 
oddly enough, the celebrant is in most cases the negro slave whose emancipation 
was effected by the war. After you have got through the preliminary difficulties 
of the dialect, which are by no means inconsiderable, you find that Mr. Page 
has command of both pathos and humor, and can paint the high-souled, im- 
petuous, generous Southerner as well as any one who has ever tried his hand on 
the character; indeed, he once more makes a living and breathing man out of a 
person who in less competent hands has degenerated into a mere lay-figure. But 
as yet Mr. Page has evinced no very striking originality. Perhaps his best story 
is “ Polly,” which is not in dialect: his worst, and the only poor one in the book, 
is undoubtedly “No Haid Pawn,” which also is not in dialect. A want of 
originality can never be urged against Frank R. Stockton. He has a delicious 
twist in his vision that causes him to see everything queer and crooked. He 
seems to accept in good faith the grotesque and whimsical topsy-turvy land 
which his vision reveals to him, and he is usually able to make his reader join 
him. If the reader is refractory he loses a great deal. Stories like “The Fruit 
of the Fragile Palm” and “The Griffin and the Minor Canon” are delightful 
extravaganzas if you bend yourself to the writer’s mood, and sheer blank non- 
sense if you don’t. But it is something of a strain to continue too long at Mr. 
Stockton’s beck and call. His extreme cleverness wearies you. He is like a 
firework, brilliant and dazzling to the eye, but affording no enduring light or 
heat. That is why his longer stories are comparative failures, “The Hundredth 
Man” (The Century Company), with all its extraordinary wit and fancy, is 
undeniably tiresome, 


We all remember Stockton’s amusing story “ His Wife’s Deceased Sister,” 
in which an author nearly ruins himself by producing a story so good that 
neither editors nor public will tolerate any inferior fiction from his pen. One 
cannot help thinking of this in reading W. E. Norris’s “ Major and Minor.” It 
is a good novel undoubtedly, one of the best novels of the year; but, then, it is 
by the author of “ Matrimony” and “No New Thing.” Those two novels, fol- 
lowing each other so closely as they did,—coming from an author whose first 
effort was “ Heaps of Money,” a clever book, and whose second was “ Mademoiselle 
de Mersac,” a still cleverer one, but who now had so distinctly outstripped all 
his former work,—seemed to give promise that a new writer had arisen who only 
needed to shake off the natural imitativeness of youth to become a great novelist. 
These fair hopes have not been realized. Norris’s succeeding books have been a 
disappointment to his admirers. Even “ A Bachelor’s Blunder,” the best of them 
all, was a decline from “No New Thing.” Still, if we cease comparing Norris 
with himself, we can find much to enjoy in “ Major and Minor.” The English 
is as good as ever, the conversations are brilliant and natural, the story is enter- 
taining. The best thing in the book isthe heroine. Her wilfulness, her vivacity, 
her impulsiveness, are strongly set before the reader, and the implacable feminine 
vindictiveness with which she pursues the Jacob of the book who has deprived 
Esau of his inheritance (she herself being, without acknowledging it, in love 
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with Esau) makes a very amusing study. A good deal of care is expended upon 
the wrong-doer himself, but somehow he does not materialize very vividly to the 
reader’s consciousness. The hero, the child of genius who is unable to cope 
with practical life, his honest, irascible, unstable father, who is by turns violent 
and unreasonable, humble and generous, the good-humored Miss Joy, the wise 
Ritualistic clergyman,—in fact, all the other characters,—are well-worn types in 
fiction. 


John Habberton’s “Country Luck” (J. B. Lippincott Company) is a pleas- 
antly-told story of how a young fellow comes up from his native village of Haynton 
to New York City, surprises and rather embarrasses the family of a New York 
merchant who had been boarding at his father’s house during the preceding 
summer by taking in good faith the invitations they had extended to him at 
parting (of course he had previously fallen in love with the merchant’s daughter), 
overcomes by sheer pluck, good sense, good manners, and good morals the 
obstacles which ill-fitting clothes and some solecisms of behavior had at first 
raised up in his path, ingratiates himself with the merchant’s family and their 
circle of acquaintances, or at least with all save the rival lover and the scheming 
and very conventional mamma, becomes the merchant’s confidential clerk, and 
at last wins even mamma’s consent by first saving the fortunes of the family 
and finally becoming the secretary of the Haynton Bay Improvement Company, 
which insures him a brilliant future. 


The Honorable Samuel S. Cox has earned some reputation as a humorist in 
the halls of Congress. He has not justified this reputation in “The Isles of the 
Princes, or the Pleasures of Prinkipo” (Putnams). Either the spoken jest is 
a different thing from the written one, or else our Congressmen, with all their 
wide culture, their exquisite taste, have a very, very rudimentary sense of humor. 
The book is simply irritating. Even if the humor were genuine, one could not 
help feeling victimized by an author who seems to expect us to exclaim, “ How 
good!” at the end of every sentence. But it is strained, forced, and unnatural,— 
a ghastly reflex of Mark Twain. Where Mr. Cox drops humor to parade his 
learning, he becomes remarkable only for garrulous ignorance and glib inaccu- 
racy. The pictures interspersed through the text are no worse than the text itself. 


Another example of the difference between the spoken and the written jest 
is afforded by Eleanor Kirk’s little compilation, “ Beecher as a Humorist: Se- 
lections from the Published Works of Henry Ward Beecher” (Fords, Howard, 
and Hulbert). Here is nothing offensive, however; the humor seems a little 
thin, that is all; but you often come across a bit of sturdy, honest good sense put 
into homely and vigorous English. 


What a blessed thing it is that our writers are beginning to lose what used 
to be called the finer literary conscience,—that they are willing to degrade their 
pens to Grub-Street hack-work! Here is Edward Everett Hale, who has written 
excellent things that will live in our literature, putting his name as editor to a 
compilation entitled “ Lights of Two Centuries,” being biographies of the master- 
minds of the last two centuries in the world’s progress, and comprising artists and 
sculptors, prose writers, composers, poets, inventors, Consequently the book is 
a good one, the selection of the subjects for biographies is made with intelligence, 
the English can be read with pleasure. 
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The republication of W. 8. Mayo’s “Kaloolah” (Putnams) in a handsome 
illustrated edition has no doubt been prompted by the success of “ Allan Quat- 
ermain,” which in the general outlines of its plot bears a strong likeness to the 
earlier book. ‘“ Kaloolah” is, on the whole, better than “Allan Quatermain,”— 
more plausible, more direct and manly and simple,—but both are ephemeral, 
and “ Kaloolah” is now a little antiquated, while “ Allan Quatermain” has the 
advantage of being in the latest fashion. The illustrations which Mr. Frederick 
has added to this edition are in the main very good, and they serve to stimulate 
the curiosity of the prospective purchaser. 


Sir John Lubbock, in the preface to his little book on “The Pleasures of 
Life” (Appleton), tells us that the thoughts and quotations which he has gathered 
here have been a solace to himself when suffering under low spirits, and he 
trusts they may prove of similar use to others. It is to be feared he is mistaken. 
The most that can be said for the book is that it is no perceptible addition to the 
sum of human misery. Like a homeopathic remedy, it is so diluted as to be 
utterly harmless. Perhaps one exception might be made,—the chapter on “The 
Choice of Books,” which started the controversy on the hundred best books that 
for a time added a new horror to life. 


“Underwoods” (Scribners) is the second volume of verse which Robert 
Louis Stevenson has issued. So consummate a literary artist could not fail to 
give us liquid numbers, delicate fancy, dainty epithets, clever rhymes, and bril- 
liant thoughts. All these excellent things, in fact, are to be found in “ Under- 
wood,” yet somehow, somewhere,—how, you could not explain, where, you could 
not indicate,—these verses lack the authentic sign-manual of the poet. 


Paul Heyse writes the most delightful short stories of any European author 
now living, but his hand loses most of its cunning when he attempts a novel. 
“The Romance of a Canoness” (Appletons) is a fairly good novel of the cum- 
brous German order, but is entirely unworthy of the author of “ L’Arrabbiata,” 
“The Maiden of Treppi,” and so many other exquisite little tales. 


A really excellent book of its sort is “The American Girl’s Handy Book: 
How to Amuse Yourself and Others,” by Lena Beard and Adelia B. Beard 
(Scribners). The title sufficiently explains its purpose. Many books of a similar 
kind have already appeared, suggesting ways and means by which the average 
girl might spend her leisure hours in a way that would be pleasant, instructive, 
or otherwise profitable to herself or others, but this is far superior to the ordinary 
catchpenny publication, and can be placed with safety in the hands of the little 
people for whom it is designed. 


A very entertaining book is the “ Life. Notes, or Fifty Years’ Outlook,” by 
William. Hague, D.D., entertaining in spite of the ponderous style natural in a 
theologian of the old school. A pathetic interest attaches to the volume from 
the fact that Dr. Hague died just after reading the final page of proof (July 30, 
1887), in the eightieth year of his age. In the course of his long, useful, and 
honorable career he was thrown into personal contact with many important 
characters,—Aaron Burr, who was his schoolmate, Dr. Lyman Beecher, William 
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Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, Charles Sumner, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Margaret Fuller, John Foster; and, though he was not gifted with any considera- 
ble insight into character, his accounts of these people have a certain value, 
But the most interesting portion of the book is that which relates the author’s 
own share in the Abolitionist and other political movements, and in the estab- 
lishment of the. Vassar and Holloway colleges for women. 


Rev. Robert B. Fairbairn, who is doubly a doctor, being a D.D. and a LL.D., 
has published a book “Of the Doctrine of Morality in its Relation to the Grace 
of Redemption” (Whittaker), which is made up of “lectures that have been read 
to classes in Moral Philosophy.” ‘They were intended,” says the author, “to 
show the relation of a system of morality, such as moral science deduces from 
the nature of man, to the redemption by the Son of God, and to the grace which 
comes from that redemption.” Many other useful moral lessons may have been 
gained by the young men who listened to these lectures if they only succeeded 
in keeping awake, and now that they are collected in book-form their effect upon 
the general public may be equally edifying and soporific. 


“Letters from Heaven” (Funk & Wagnalls) has no author’s name on the 
title-page, but is announced as being “translated from the Fourth German 
edition.” Is it by the author of “Letters from Hell” which Mr. George Mac- 
donald translated a couple of years ago and which had a considerable popular 
success? The internal evidence seems to point that way. “The Letters from 
Hell” were morbid, mawkish, unpleasant. “The Letters from Heaven” are 
morbid, mawkish, unpleasant. 


The series of neatly-bound and well-printed little books, “ English History 
from Contemporary Authors,” of which F. York Powell is the editor and the 
Putnams are the American publishers, are well conceived, and in the two volumes 
already published the plan is well carried out. These are “ Edward III. and his 
Wars, 1827-1360,” by W. J. Ashley, M.A., and “The Misrule of Henry III.,” by 
Rev. W. H. Hutton, M.A. The authorities laid under contribution in the first book 
are Froissart, Jehan le Bel, Knighton, Adam of Murimuth, Robert of Avesbury, 
The Chronicle of Lanercost, the State Papers, etc., and in the second, Matthew 
Paris, Robert Grossteste, and Adam of Marsh, together with political songs, the 
Royal Letters, and other contemporary records. The respective editors have done 
their work intelligently, not only in the character of their extracts, but also in 
their notes and Appendices. 


Among other books on the Reviewer’s desk, he may briefly mention “ Elocu- 
tionary Studies and New Recitations,” by Mrs. Anna Randall-Diehl (Edgar S. 
Werner), a book of fairly good selections, with sensible instructions on the art 
of elocution; “A New Graded Method of English Grammar,” by M. D. Mugan 
(H. I. Ingerson & Co.), embodying a new method of teaching language which 
has been tried successfully in St. Louis, but seems a little too intricate for the 
enfeebled intelligence of Eastern children ; “The New Honduras: its Situation, 
Resources, Opportunities, and Prospects, concisely stated from Recent Personal 
Observations,” by Thomas R. Lombard (Brentano’s); and “The Margin of 
Profits, How it is now Divided, what Part of the Present Hours of Labor can 
now be spared,” by Edward Atkinson (Putnams), a sensible little book. 











CURRENT NOTES. 


CURRENT NOTES. 


Wiru the January number of Lippincott’s Magazine a change will be made 
in the character of the Monthly Gossip. It will henceforth become an editorial 
department in which information will be volunteered upon any literary, scientific, 
or miscellaneous topic of general interest, and queries on such topics will be 
answered. Queries from all sources are invited, and every effort will be made to 
answer them fully and entertainingly. But it is requested that all correspondents 
will refrain from sending queries to which sufficient answers may already be 
found in such familiar books of reference as Brewer’s “ Reader’s Handbook,” 
Brewer’s “Phrase and Fable,” Bartlett’s “Familiar Quotations,” Wheeler’s 
“‘Noted Names of Fiction,” Lippincott’s “ Biographical Dictionary,” Chambers’s 
and other Encyclopsedias, Classical Dictionaries, etc. All queries received before 
the 24th of November will be answered in the January number, and so on. 





AxouT ten years ago Pyle’s Pearline first came to the relief of overworked 
women. It had many prejudices to live down; but to-day it stands prominently 
among the American labor-saving inventions. Many millions of packages of 
pearline are consumed annually by an economical class of women who have 
found by experience that it will do all that is claimed for it. Our readers will 
do well to give this article a fair trial. 


Horsrorp’s Acip PHosPHATE GIveEs SATISFACTION.—Dr. 8. Nichols, 
Bellows Falls, Vermont, says, “I have used it, and it gives good satisfaction.” 


AmonG the most important literary events of the season is the arrangement 
by the Messrs. W. & R. Chambers, of Edinburgh, and J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, for the issue of a new edition of the well-known Cham- 
bers’s Encyclopedia. The work is to be thoroughly revised, entirely rewritten, 
and printed from new stereotyped plates. Active collaborators in both countries 
are busily engaged on the revision, and the first volume is announced for publi- 
cation early next spring. The work will be copyrighted in both countries, and 
the publishers express their intention of making it a thoroughly international 
encyclopedia. 


Horsrorp’s ActD PHOSPHATE IN NERvoUs DysPEPsIA.—Dr. R. 8. 
McCombs, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, says, “I have used it in nervous dys- 
pepsia with success. It is a good nervous tonic.” 


Many queries have from time to time been made in regard to the origin 
of the familiar saying “ Pouring oil on the troubled waters.” While no answer 
has been entirely satisfactory, the following, so far as known, is the earliest his- 
torical reference to the use of oil for the purpose of allaying storms at sea. The 
Venerable Bede in his “ Ecclesiastical History” (731 A.D.) tells of a priest called 
Vtta who was sent into Kent to fetch Eanflede, King Edwine’s daughter, who 
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was to be married to King Oswirra. He was to go by land, but to return by 
water. Before his departure Vtta visited Bishop Aidan, who had the reputation 
of performing miracles, and besought his prayers for a prosperous journey. The 
bishop blessed him, and, predicting for his return a great tempest and a contrary 
wind that should rise suddenly, gave him a pot of oil, saying, “Remember that 
you cast into the sea this oyle that I give you, and anon, the winds being laied, 
comfortable fayer weather shall ensue on the sea, which shall send you againe 
with as pleasaunt a passage as you have wished.” 

The tempest came as predicted. The sailors essayed to cast anchor, but in 
vain : the water began to fill the ship, and “no thing but present death was looked 
for.”’ At the near approach of death came the thought of the bishop and the pot 
of oil. Taking it in his hand, the priest cast of the oil into the sea, when, as if 
by magic, it became quiet and calm, and the ship was delivered. 

“Bede declares that he had it from ‘a very creditable man, a priest of our 
church, Cymmund by name, who saied that he had hearde it of Vtta, the priest 
in whom the miracle was wrought.’ Modern experiments show that it was no 
miracle, and the scene no doubt occurred precisely as described. “ Pouring oil 
on the troubled waters” is now a common metaphor, used of all efforts to allay 
commotion of any kind by smooth words of counsel in the interests of peace. 


HorsFORD’s ACID PHOSPHATE IN GENERAL NERVOUS PROSTRATION.— 
Dr. A. G. Bissell, Detroit, Michigan, says, “‘I have used it in a severe case of 
general nervous prostration, and am very much pleased with the result. I shall 
prescribe it hereafter in similar cases with a great deal of confidence.” 


THE series of novels which are announced elsewhere as to appear in Lip- 
pincott’s Magazine for 1888 will be of great literary value and interest. Miss 
Amélie Rives has excited universal admiration by the short stories and poems 
that she has contributed to current magazines, and a novel from her pen will 
be eagerly welcomed by a wide circle. Edgar Saltus, a brilliant young author, 
whose “ Mr. Incoul’s Misadventure” was excellent in itself and gave promise of 
still more brilliant performance in the future, is another rising name. William H. 
Bishop and Brander Matthews havg an established position among contemporary 
novelists, and the new novels from their pen will be equal to any of their former 
work. Mrs. A. L. Wister’s translations are known to all readers of American 
fiction. Miss Julia Magruder, whose “ Across the Chasm” and “ At Anchor’ (in 
Lippincott’s Magazine) were hailed as among the most charming of modern 
Southern novels, is another writer with an audience already created. Miss M. 
Eliott Seawell is the author of “ Maid Marian,” a delightful little extravaganza 
in the December, 1886, number of Lippincott’s, and the novel which she has 
written for this magazine will add another star to the galaxy of Southern 
novelists. 


HorRsFoRD’s ACID PHOSPHATE IN WEAK STOMACH AND DyYSPEPSIA.— 
Dr. J. C. Winans, Madison, Ohio, says, “I have used it in atony of the stomach, 
dyspepsia, and vomiting in pregnancy, and found it an admirable remedy ; also 
in atonic conditions where phosphorus is required.” 
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953 BROADWAY, IN. Sa 


Two doors South of 28d Street, 


Where samples may be examined, Catalogues and Estimates 


tained, and all communications should be addressed. 





All Diseases 


Of an eruptive nature, such as Eczema, 
Erysipelas, Boils, Carbuncles, Pimples, 
Scrofulous Sores, &c., have their origin 
in the Blood, and any attempt to rem- 
edy these complaints without the use of 
an Alterative and Bleod-purifier is 
worse than useless. For a thoroughly 
reliable medicine, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
has long been regarded as the standard; 
and by its continued use, diseases of the 
blood are effectually 


Cured. 


“Ayer’s Sarsaparilla remains the 
favorite in spite of all ag, “cary 7. 
Hugo Andriesson, Druggist, ver, P; 

“Ayer’s Sarsaparilla gives better ent. 
isfaction than any other blood medicine 
I handle.””—George W. Whitman, Drug- 
gist, Albany, Ind. 

“T am selling ogy Ws times as much of 
Ayer’s Soe Ce is as ever 
before.” — M. Woolridge, Druggist, 
Luray, Il. 

“‘Ayer’s medicines take the lead in 
Kansas. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is me 
Blood-purifier of the gp ag 
Stonebraker, Black Jack, Kansas. 





Have a Remedy 


That you may rely upon. It does not 
pay to try doubtful experiments. Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla has stood the test for 
nearly half a century. It has survived 
all competitors, and, to-day, is univer- 
sally allowed to be the best specific for 
Weakness, Weariness, Debility, Loss of 
Functional Power, Low Spirits (often 
the precursor of Insanity ), and all those 
disorders of the mind and body occa- 
sioned by worry and 


Over-work.. 


‘“‘For months I was afflicted with 
Nervous Prostration, Weakness, Lan- 
or, General Debility, and Mental 


——— By puri my bleod 
bas Sarsa) I was com- 
pry ap > — Stevens, 
44 Suffolk at., ‘Lowell Mass. 


““My y depaiies. wes was prostrated wae 
Nervous Debility. Ayer’s ew ter 
restored her to health.” — 
Pratt, 424 Washington st., ieee 

Rev. S. J. Graham, of Buckhannon, 
W. Va., 8a: ag “T never had better health 
in Se ceatiin, e than since using Ayer’s 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J. O. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggiste. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 
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Unprecedented Lo Death Rate, 
PROVIDENT 


LIFE ant TROST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 











In Form of Policy, 





Prompt Settlement of Death Losses, 





Equitable Dealing with Policy-Holders, 





In Strength of Organization, 





AND 
In everything which contributes to 
the Security and Cheapness of Life 
Insurance, this Company 


STANDS UNRIVALLED. 
MADAME DEAN’S 


SPINAL SUPPORTING CORSET. 
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finest tempered cloc! 
spring, thus creating 
aComplete ware 


a -Ache, 
Spinal Irrita- 


tion, 
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Hip and allied 
. They 
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suri a Cover- 
ing fer the open 


and give 
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gout wear, and of the 
school le of fine Co til in th bests — a 

. Mad a in the best manner. 
Ladien?, without Shoulder Brace oe. Se eae 
Ladies’, with Shoulder Brace combined, made of 
Coutil, double-stitched. - 


greatest benefit 





$2.00 
3.00 
3.00 
2.25 
2.00 
2.50 


extra fine 


Ladies’ Abdominal Corset, without Shoulder 
Ladies’ Nursing Corset, without Shoulder 
ae | — 10 to M years, with Shoulder Brace com- 
Te ne See 36 'te 18 years, with Shealéer 

LEWIS SCHIELE & CO., 
New York. 


Manufacturers and Sole Owners of Patent. 





te tints. 
of this year. In cloth, extra, boxed. . $7.00. 


. MY: GARDEN. 


An original By Simeon Tucker Clarke, M.D. 
pong by Lagucbarg and F. Schuyler 4 
ews. 


Superbly illustrated by finely engraved wood- 
cuts of our wild-flowers and many sketches of beautiful 
bits of scenery. Cloth. $4.50. 
THE PICTURESQUE COAST OF 
NEW ENGLAND. 

Portfolio of twelve photogravures from water-colors. 
By Louis K. Harlow. Size, 16x20. $10.00. 

“Mr. Harlow’s talent and exceptional faculty of exe- 
cution are uttcommonly displayed in these sketches, 
which also reveal a romantic vein of sentiment. The 

rtfolio has a unique cover of dark brown mottled 

oards, upon which, in relief, stands out a white sail, 
bearing in Pompeian red letters the title. Above this 
at the left, a getden net is draped across the corner of 
the cover, while white a are seen here and there 
flying across the brown field.’’ 
‘ROMEO AND JULIET. : 

By William Shakespeare. Illustrated by wood en- 
gravings after original compositions by the celebrated 

rench artist, Andriolli, and engraved by J. Huyot. 
Bound in satine. $2.50. 

BITS OF DUTCH-LAND. 

By Louis K. Harlow. A collection of etchings ot 

charming bits of Dutch scenery. $1.50. 
GREEN PASTURES AND 
- STILL WATERS. 

A text-book for each day of the month. Bound in 

bronze. $1.50. Bound in ivorine. $2.00. 
“GOD BLESS YOU.” 
By Miss E. N. Little. Tied with silk. $1.50. 


Send for complete list of Holiday Books. 
8. E. CASSINO, Publisher, Boston. 


THE BEST CALICOES. 


WM. SIMPSON & SONS, 


SILVER GRAYS AND BLACK AND WHITES 


MOURNING PRINTS. 
NOVELTIES IN 


HDDYSTON E 
FANCY PRINTS. 
FAST COLORS. 


SEAMLESS SKIN-FITTING 


UNDERWHAR, 
Recommended by all physicians. Made to any meas- 
ure of any material, by 


A. M. & F. D. LAWSON, 795 Broadway, N. Y. 


WATERLOO ORGANS 


are noted for ity of tone, su- 
pertor finish and cases. They 
see ea dat eee are 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 


In localities where we have no agents will 
sell direct to public at wholesale prices. For 
prices and catalogues, add ; 
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reas 
MALCOLM LOVE & CO., 
Waterloo, N.Y. 
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The Ft Waid w Tue Cael 


Pat. Jan. 6, 1874; Pat. Feb. 15, 1876. 
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as the most SCIENTIFIC WAIST 
or CORSET known. 


git oreo by eminent physicians 
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No. 1 represents a high-necked garment. Ne. 2, 
necked one, which admits of of being high in the back, and 


ms relating to subject 
Mas. O. P. TEVNT, 5 319 Columbus Ave., Boston, 


OUR LATEST 


s 9 7 
Children’s Stamping Outfits): 
Containing 63 useful and pretty pat- 
terns, with materials and instructions 
for use. Price, only 35 cents each. 
Very instructive and amusing to the 
little folks. Every Fancy Goods dealer, 
who does Stamping, could well make 
use of one. Send 5 one-cent stamps 
for sample-copy of our 

Perfection Quarterly. 
It contains about 300 New Patterns at 
— issue. Liberal discount to the 
rade. 





mn & Cowles, 
90 Walker St., New York. 


STOPPED F FREE 
Insane Porson ersens s Hostored 
etmanunn testes 
Sir Se roeereenageS 
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MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
FALL AND WINTER. WEAR. 


Owing to the great success, dur- 
ing the past season, of their Knit- 
ted Tuxedo Summer Suit, Messrs. 
James McCreery & Co. have been 
led to produce a Knitted Fall and 
Winter Suit for Misses and Chil- 
dren, adapted for school and out- 


door wear 

This suit is made in one piece; the N 
waist is tight-fitting, with a full 
front of jacket effec:, and the skirt 
is made full, with a sash. 

The. colors are the soft, warm, 

* winter shades, relieved kere and 
there with stripes of contrasting 
color. A full descriptive circular 
mailed on application. 


Controlled exclusively and for sale only by 


1| JAMES MCCREERY & CO., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


see Witte F: Paj d Envelopes, 
ment Vellum ee ee 


CHARL uns SROURNE, 271 “Seietoeen New York. 


Ver Teme Family vat evi 
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seplication. “We alse sD” of prices 
e issue cid > 
i” for Second-hand and New sii 
ARTHUR SHIN No. «Cooper ian 1. City. 











THE WRINCER 2 SAVES 
tHe MOST LABOR 
“PURCHASE GEAR 


Saves net the labor of other 
EMPIB rt ane t little more. 


GREASE 


i BE’ he oL¢ 10% Agents 
Solid White BEMP PIB 
wanted everywhere. Empire W.0e.. Co. pF. or 


ME, Aubues Fnsttinte, | Biaitished 1006 
Family Seheol - eung: and TAteratare 
Music and Art. Advantages ef Cincinnati made available te 
pupils. & ‘aeation % 
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Wm. S. Kimball & Co.’s 
STRAIGHT CUT 


CIGARETTES. 


T Tobacco used in our Cigarettes is exclusively of the 





















highest grades of Virginia and Turkish, and none but 
skilled workmen are employed in their manufacture. 


SUPERIOR EXCELLENCE, DELICACY, AND PURITY 
ARE OUR STRONGEST CLAIMS. 


Our Straight Cut Cigarettes, in their various: forms, have 
taken the front rank; their exquisite make-up recommends them 
at once. Those in Satin packets are well known, while those 
in flexible pouches of 10’s are yet new, but are well liked. 

A new size, very small, in boxes of 10’s, called “ Cupids,” 
will be found delicate and dainty for a quiet smoke. 

Those in flat boxes of 20’s are in two degrees of strength: 
Mild, “Athletic,” and Extra Mild, “Four-in-Hand.” The same 
are put up in boxes of 50’s, and will be found to possess all the 
striking features contained in high-wrought cigarettes. 

Ask your dealer for our cigarettes, or send direct to the 


factory. 
% 1 & 


FIRST PRIZHD MBDALS. 


— 
> i ae 


WM. -S. KIMBALL & CO., 
Peerless Tobacco Works. Rochester, N. Y. 
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Filter Co. 


| OFFICE, 
a, 46 Murray St., 
. WEW YORK. 


Manufactured by 
UNION 


Porcelain Works, 
GREENPOINT, N.Y. 


4 Netaral Stoao For a Filtering Modinm, 


Which makes the Best and Cheap- 
est Filter everknown. No Charcoal 
or other Compound used. They all AB- 
SORB and become FOUL. Elegant 
China Filters with Patent Ice- 
Chambers for Dining-Rooms and Offices. 
Cheap Stone Jar Filters for the Kitchen. 

Send to Office for Prices and further inform- 
ation. 


TABLE TALK, 


A Monthly Magazine, Free! 
TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER TO 








-LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 


Table Talk is edited by Marion Harland, 
Mrs. S. T. Rorer, Principal Philadelphia 
Cooking School, and Tillie May Forney, 
and is the recognized American authority upon 
all matters pertaining to the table and to cooking. 

The following regular departments, all edited 
by able writers, suggest the scope of Table 
Talk’s work: Housekeepers’ Inquiries; 
Dining-Room Facts and Fancies; Fash- 
ionable Dinner and Tea Toilets; New 
Things for Table and Kitchen; New 
Menus; Dietetics, or Food for Invalids; 
Foreign Gastronomic News, and Grocery 
News. Interesting articles also appear in each 
issue, all of which suggest 


How to Improve the Table and Lessen its Cost. 
PRICE, $1.00 PER YEAR. SINGLE COPIES, 10 OTS. 


In order to introduce Table Talk into the 
home of every subscriber to Lippincott’s 
Magazine, we have decided to send 

TABLE TALK FREE 
to every subscriber who remits the regular sub- 
coronas of Lippincott’s Magazine direct 
to us, is price ($3.00) secures both Maga- 
zines for one year if addressed to 
TABLE TALK PUBLISHING CO., 
121 N. Highth St., Phila., Pa. 
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PURE, BLAND, and HEALING. The quickest and 
most effective oure for DANDRUFF and ITCHING 


aa the lustre of the hair. Prevents threatened 

of the hair, Invaluable for the Toilet, Bath Nur- 

sery. Prevents Chapping and , and Cures Skin 
per cake. 

Sample and pamphlet sent for Four Cents. 


THE PACKER MFG. 00., 100 Fultoa St., New York. 
THE PAPER FOR THE MILLION. 


THE WEEKLY 


DETROIT FREE PRESS 


The enormous and constantly increasing 
circulation of The Weekly Free Press— 
now exceeding 120,000 copies per week— 
is the best possible evidence of its great 
popularity. 


ORIGINAL, SPICY, ENTERPRISING. 








Always Breezy, Bright, and Attractive. 

Fan, Wit, and Satire, without coarseness er vulgarity. 
Entertainment and Instruction ge hand in hand. 
The best known writers contribute to its columns, 
It never disappoints its army of readers. 

In every sense the Ideal Family Paper. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 
You can have Lippincott’s Magasine and 


The Free Press, each for one year, for 
$3.00, the price of the Magasine alone. 


THE FREE PRESS CO., 


DETROIT, MICH. 















"MONTHLY MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 








Captain Charles. King’s Stories. ° 


THE COLONEL’S DAUGHTER; 


WINNING HIS SPURS. 


By CAPTAIN CHARLES KING, U.S.A., 
Author of “‘ Kitty’s Conquest,” etc. 
12mo. Extra Cloth. $1.25. 

‘‘ There have been few American novels published of late years so thoroughly 
readable as ‘The Colonel’s Daughter.’ There are brilliant pictures of garrison 
life, a taste of fighting and adventure, and a chivalrous love affair, interwoven 
with clever sketches of tnilitary types. The style is bright, the dialogue simple 
and natural, the heroine a charming creature, with just a spice of wilfulness, and 
the favorite lieutenant one of those fortunate fellows whom most men envy and 
many women admire.’’—Boston Literary World. 


MARION’S FAITH. 


Author of “ The Colonel’s Daughter,” “‘ Kitty’s Conquest,” eto. 
12mo. Extra Cloth. $1.25. 

‘¢It is replete with spirited, interesting, humorous, and pathetic pictures of 
soldier life on the frontier, and will be received with a warm welcome, not only 
by the large circle of readers of the author’s previous works, but by all who 
delight in an excellent story charmingly told.”’—Chicage Evening Journal. 


KITTY’S GONQUEST. 


Author of “The Colonel’s Daughter,” eto. 
16mo. Extra Cloth. $1.00. 

‘¢¢ Kitty’s Conquest,’ a charming little story of love and adventure, by Charles 
King, U.S.A. The plot is laid in the South during the reconstruction period 
following the late war. The book is written in a most attractive style, and 
abounds in bright passages. The characters are drawn in a very pleasing man- 
ner, and the plot is handled very successfully throughout. It is altogether a 
pleasing addition to the library of modern fiction.’’—Boston Post, 


THE DESERTER. 


By CAPTAIN CHARLES KING, U.S.A. 
This powerful story of army society life appears in LipPINcoTT’s MAGAZINE 
for May, 1887. Price, 25 cents; or bound in half cloth, 50 cents. 
‘¢The most glowing and impressive production of this fascinating American 
writer. In presentation of love and adventure, and description of frontier 
life, the story is unexcelled.’’ 























*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt 
of the price, by ° 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
Nos. 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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pence pte pound, wpwarda “inne 
Samuet WaRD COMPANY (INCORPORATED), 


6 lb. ft 
a eres rn Paper Merchants, Engravers, and Printers, 


178 TO 184 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON. 
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—WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF— 





WEDDING AND VISITING SOLE BOSTON LINEN WRITING 
CARDS, STAMPING, ETC. | PPOSFIETORS { BOSTON BOND | PAPERS. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES. NOTED BUNKER HILL LINEN J 








THE ELIE 75 GENT SHIRT IS BETTER 1 YOU PAYS!. r 0 FOR. 


dre: -e eo tof S Cents. 6 Shirts ¥ Collars] phir G yr 
ss on rec o nts. 
Cuff Buttons and 1 Brazillian Diamond Collar oe eee Pe for $4. 

When ordering send size nd aise at Collar band. ‘The ELITE SHIRT is 


3 ply Linen Boson, reinforced Front and Back and guaranteed to be 
ot vecy best quailty. Address all communications 
MFG. AGENCY, 7 East 14t St., N.Y. City 


THE PERFECTION WOVEN WIRE BUSTLE. 


|. Bustle possesses every requisite of a complete and 





perfect Bustle. It is perfect in shape. It is light in 

weight, yet so strong it will support the heaviest dress. 
It is very flexible, yielding to the least pressure, so that the 
wearer feels no discomfort when sitting against it. It resumes 
its shape at once when released from pressure. It is very health- 
ful, as it acts as a perfect cushion, relieving the wearer from the 
weight of clothing resting upon it. It is the most durable Bustle 
ever manufactured. It is made of plated steel wire, and will 
not corrode. Sold by all dealers. Manufactured by the 


WIRE SPECIALTY CO., 254 8S. SECOND ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








N OFFICE BUILDINGS, THE FAVORITE. 
with U. S. Mail Chutes, (pat’d), A grand gift. pene everybody. A 
and the U. S. free collection ser- ‘ own df 
vice, tenants mail letters without | Jay 
going down stairs. Write for par- 
ticulars, The Outler Mfg. Co., 
Rochester, N.Y., Sole Makers. 



























HALSTED’S 
FOOT WARMERS 


and PORTABLE HEATERS, for the 


WI COA— 
Sleigh, PR are Fn “Room, Bed-Room, or Office. 


a¢9 SETA: 1 Fuel. No flame, smoke gas. 


e finest Po Perfectly safe. Keep hot re to 12 hours. nicest 
equires no bal ing. soaks ible ke Oysper eptics kind of Christmas ‘Prieent: “For Circular 


m Ser. WILBUR & 8 Bens, eeraleserne | TH ” THE CENTENNIAL CO., Box 530, Rye, N.Y. 



























| SOY SIN FAR. 
HYACINTHS, 


NARCISSUS, 
TULIPS, 


Snowdrops, Scillas, Glory of the 
Snow, and many other charm- 
ing Spring Bulbs are offered in 
our 


Autumn List, 


which we mail on receipt ot 
stamp. 

We invite special attention to 
our offerings of bulbs, which 
are offered at very low prices, 

‘quality considered. 


HENRY A. DREER, 


714 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


is made by ¢ T ite 
Does not set 
quickly like 
the old style 
Glue; has 
4 times the 
strength. 


These Glues are used in the Smithson- 
ian Institute at Washington for all its 
works of mounting specimens, by the 
Government Arsenals and Department 
Buildings, by the Pullman Palace Car 
Co.,Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano 
Co., and by thousands of first-class man- 
ufacturers and mechanics throughout the 
world, for all kinds of fine work. 
Pronounced STRONGEST AD- 
HESIVE KNOWN. Sold in tin 
cans for mechanics and amateurs, and 
in bottles for family use. 
The total see sold between Jan. 
1880 and 1887, in all parts of the world 
amounted toover Forty-Seven Mile 
Hion bottles. 
Don’t be cajoled into buying the various 
Liquid Glues which are ‘hers put on the 
market; some with high sounding 
names ; others imitating our trade-marks 
and name as near as they dare; their 
only cry is : “justas good as LePage’s.” 
¥ Denke on ee ation that the ' ; 
EM CO. could have Sample 20 cents (stamps). Mention Pourne 
of the merits of their glues. Labels of — . x8 
our CANS are black and yellow; BOT- 
TLES, red, yellow, green and black, 
with a line o blue. CG OUCESTER, le 


S|Walenae 
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LIPPINCOTT'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER'S QUARTERLY 


LIPPINCOTT’S MACAZINE | 
FOR $3.00, THE PRICE OF LIPPINCOTT’S ALONE. 


Strawbridge & Clothier’s Quarterly is one of the largest ‘a cheapest 


Fashion Magazines published. Each issue contains: 








Original, . (New Latest Styles 
Literature Interesting, Music and Fashion J Described and 
Instructive. Choice. Illustrated. 


AND A COMPLETE STORY BY A PROMINENT WRITER. 


The Winter number, just issued, contains: 120 pages; 1000 illustrations ; colored frontis- 
piece of latest styles; complete fashion news and gossip, by Miss May Forney and others; illus- 
trated articles of permanent interest on home art, ne lewérk, and domestic economy ; the say- 
ings and doings of the Craze Club; Miss Juliet Corson on cooking ; seasonable cantata, ‘‘ The 
Earth is a Merry-go-round,”’ by Prof. H. A. Clarke, of the University of Pennsylvania, etc.; alse 
an illustrated story, “A Thousand Years i is but as Yesterday,” written expressly for the Quarterly 
by Julian + a 

sen $3-00, and receive, for one year, STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S 
QUARTERS (with a premium) and LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. Address 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S QUARTERLY, 
Eighth and Market Streets, Philadelphia. * 


84.00 for $1.8O. 
Two Water-Colors and a Magazine for Children 


——TOGETHER WITH—— 


THE BOSTON WEEKLY CLOBE, 


One Year, and all Free of Postage, for only $1.80. 


2. «WIDE AWAKE” and “ FAST ASLEEP” are two litheed water-colors ne Ida Patn phe 
American yy wei in tone and as natural as life in expression; of a size suitable for frami wor ey 
In ¢ FAST ASLEEP?’ a golden-haired babe with its head resting upon its hand sleeps, smiling in in ite 
In “ WIDE WAKE? i it has partly risen from its cot to greet its loving mother. Both are entirely new = 
jects, and were never offered before this year. 

2. * BROWN EYES” and *‘ BLUE EYES,” or “¢« MOTHER’S JEWELS,” are lithoed water-colors 











‘of the same ane ny and just as beautiful. One is a babe in the attitude of springing into its mother’s arms; the 


other is a tired of play with its rubber ring, and cunningly sucking its thumb. Both appeal to love and 
admiration. Both will decorate the richest home. 

. gj. “SUNSHINE FOR LITTLE CHILDREN” js a large 24-page folio, ie, pets from large , and 
containin ih some of the best wood engravings ever shown in this country, and bound in covers handsom ly deco- 
rated — —_— lithographs. The reading-matter has been carefully selected to secure the highest literary and 


mi 
The Special Features of «‘The Weekly Globe”’ are 


ORIGINAL SERIES AND SHORT STORIES. 
TALMAGE’S SERMONS. 
4A LADIES’ DEPARTMENT 
. AN AGRICULTURAE DEPARTMEN 
CONDENSED NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
FULL MARKET REPORTS. 


It is recognised everywhere as the Biggest, Brightest, and Best Family Journal in New England. 
To every subscriber who sends $1.30, we will give: 

1, THE WEEKLY fog FOR ONE eae ae 

2. EITHER THE TWO PICTURES OF No. THE TWO PICTURES OF Ne. a, as requested, and 

3. THE MAGAZINE SUNSHINE FOR LirrLe < CHILDREN; $4.00 WORTH FOR $1.30. 


Sample Copies Free. Agents Wanted Ewerywhere. 
Address, THE WEEKLY GLOBE, Boston, Mass. 
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The Sargent Manufacturing Company’s 
SPECIALTIES. 
NECESSITIES, COMFORTS, LUXURIES. 













Figs. z and 2.—Sargent’s Monarch Re- 
clining Chair. As an ordinary easy-chair 
or for invalids’ use it is the finest Reclining 
Chair in the world. Over 300 positions. 

Prices, $50 to $125. We have also a os “4 
variety of other styles of Reclining 
from $10 up. 

Fig. 3.—Sargent’s Ca: rrying Chairs. 
The occupant can be comfortably carried 
up and down stairs. a » $10 to $25. 

Fig. 4.—Sargent’s Rolling Chairs. We 
represent but two of the largest assortment Fic, 4 
and the best make in the world. Prices 
$16 to $100. 

Fig. 5.—Sargent’s Invalids’ Beds. To 
form a correct idea of its completeness, you 






















— send for our Catalogue. 
‘ ig. 6.—Sargent’s Solid Comfort Back 
Rest ‘and Fo ang Bed Tray. ese are, 







indeed, of inestimable fs in the sick- 
room. Prices: Back Rests, No. 1, plain 
$4; No.2 sith arms, 5; No. 2 ee 
oe i ‘No 4, with both arms and head 
Trays, No. 1, 15235 inches, $3; 
No. 2, x28 inches, $4—in black walnut or 
‘ ae y $rextra, - 
vik Closets. Made under the 

















Fig. 8.—Sa: ry 
The only Commodes made wn are a0 

basly odorless. We make all kinds as well. 

Fig. 9- 9.—Sargent’s Table Universelle. A phi ee utili ity 
and beauty for the library or sick-room. 
Fig. 10.—A Place for the Dictionary. Adjustable as well to 
. any book, any height or any angle. Price, $s, 

ig. 11.—Dictionary Holder with R br 
ence-Book Revolving Case. ng of the 
most useful and practical things for any- 
body’s use. Price, 

Fig. 13.— The Perfection Adjustable 
Reading and Writing Desk. Can be at- 
tached to any chair. The only real gooa 
one in the ae og Price, rice, fos0 es to $5. 

Paina 14.— The Cabi Book- 

Case. Three sizes. Prices, 16, $19, ee $22. 
t a faint idea of 


































ne = of bo pgs, uta Sat Seerieety ab 


Ten SARGENT MANUFACTUBING 00., 
814 and 816 Broadway, New York. 


Fic, 12. 
THE ORIGINAL 
UTILITY 
Adjustable-Folding Table. 


PRICE, $6.yP. Fic. 13. 
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1888. ybody ad the 888: 


Columbus Dispatch 


Weekly Edition, One Dollar a Year. 

It contains all the general news of the Daily 
Edition of the DispatcH, which has the —— 
circulation in'Central Ohio. — 


INDEPENDENT IN POLITICS, 
it is the most valuable chronicle of political news 
in the State, impartially giving the occurrences 
and opinions of all parties, so that all sides may 
be known. In the department of 
FOREIGN NEWS 
the DisPATcH has always been distinguished 
by the fulness of its cable dispatches. _ 
“THE HOME” 
instructs the housewife and the children in re- 
gard to economical and tasteful new dishes, the 
ashions, and the making of home comforts. 
In addition, we give latest reports of trade and 
PRODUCE MARKETS, 
the conditions of Money, columns of Miscella- 
neous Reading, Poetry, a complete story every 
week, Jokes and Anecdotes, Sporting News, 
POPULAR SCIENCE, 
the doings of well-known persons of the world, 
a department devoted to 
SERMONS AND RELIGIOUS NOTES. 
While the WEEKLY DISPATCH gives. the 
latest and best news of the State,-it is also a 
journal for the family. 
Subscribe one dollar, at any time, for a full 
year. Postage free to any part of the United 
States or Canada. 





Daily Dispatch, 65 cents per month, or 
$7.00 per year. 
Weekly Dispatch, $1.00 per year. 
Address W. D. BRICKELL & CO., 
26 North High St., Columbus, 0. 


Lippincott’s Magazine and the Weekly 
Dispatch both for $3.00. 


DONT DRINE DIRTY WATER, 


Best and Cheapest Reversible Self- 
fm Cleansing Water Filter ever offered. 
tg Brass, Nickel Plated. Fits any Faucet. 
ag cents, pest-paid. Size, 2x1} 











J. . SEED, Manufacturer, | 5 
41 and 43 Centre Street, 
NEW YORK. 
HOMC@OPATHY. 
The Medical Index, by an sxumicoced physician 
treats H thically 46 — diseases ; we mail 


it free on request to any part of the world. Our medi- 
cines are‘on sale at many druggists’, or will be mailed, 
t free (100-dose vials), for 25 cents each. Itis safer to 
ly our medicines as their reliability is known to all 
Homaopaths, Address BOERICKE & TAFEL, 


Oldest Homceopathic P’ 


F. S. Frost. 





torr Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
harmacy, 51 


| Hy A. Lawnance, - 


FROST & ADAMS, 


Importers, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers 


Artists’ Materials 


Supplies for Oil Color, Water Color, China, 
Lustra, and Tapestry Painting, Studies for 
all kinds of Art Work, Mathematical 
Instruments, Drawing Paper, T 
Squares, Architects’ and En- 
gineers’ Supplies in 
General. 


87 CORNEHIII, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


United States Agents for ALsert Levy’s Superior Qual- 
ity of Blue Process Papers, Ferro-Prussiate 
Tracing Cloth, and Architectural Phote- 
graphs. Send for Sample Books and 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


@Mail orders receive prompt attention. “@a 


ROYAL ARGAND 


BURNER. 


FOR OIL. 


Eso WHITE LIGHEE.—We CAN- 
DLE POWER. 


Ww FIT ANY LAMP. 











i ene. SAFE,—CANNOT EX- 


Crema ts EBXTIN GUISHER,—NO 
BLOWING OUT. 


A PERFECT CON STRUCTION,— 
COOL, SIMPLE. 


A PERFECT WICK,—EASILY RE- 
NEWED. 


A PERFEOT LIGHT,—STEADY, 
SOFT, BESTS THE EYES. IT 
HAS NO EQUAL FOR PARLOR, 
LIBRARY, STUDIES, CHURCHES, 
HALLS, STORES. A SINGLE BURN- 
BR, WITH CHIMNEY, COMPLETE, 
$1.26, MAILED. ' 


LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 


NEW YORK BRASS 00., 1 Barclay St. 
PHILADELPHIA: 
ALEX. MORRISON, 118 South 7th St. 
CHICAGO: 


New York Brass Oo., 58 Dearborn Ste 
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‘DR. LYON’S 


TOOTH 
TABLETS 


A compressed tooth-powder. 





Made by a practical dentist. 
Absolutely pure and harmless. 
Thoroughly cleanses the teeth. 
Approved by leading dentists. 
Used by people of refinement. 
Convenient for travellers. 





Sold everywhere. Sent by mail on receipt of 50 cts. 





I. W. LYON, D.D.S., Proprietor, 
88 Maiden Lane, New York. 








FOR SALE BY ALL 
“FIRST CLASS: 

CERS & 
DEALERS. 








R. M. LAMBIE, N 


ALL KINDS OF 


BOOK 
}HOLDERS 


THe Most PERFECT x 
Dictionary Holder. 


\,.< Send for Illustrated 
. Cataloona. 
TOO Ls Foot Power 
8 Maoninery: 
Scroll vow ag oS Blades, Carv: 


aiertisere. Planes, on, Formers ali 
OOLS used in House Build 











J.Wilkinson Cordee in: 


Tue Bast Cure in THE Wortp for coughs, 
colds, and consumption is Cutler Bros. & Co. ’s well. 
known Boston Vegetable P ry 


















TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 


FOR INSURANCES ON LIVES AND 
GRANTING ANNUITIES, 


No. 4381 Chestnut Street. 
INCORPORATED MAROH. 10, I8!2. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAPITAL = = = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS = « -« 1,500,000 


Chartered to act as EXEC CUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS, 









Ee coaee ce, ASSIGNEES,COM 
RECEIVERS, AGEN’ ; and for the faithful perform- 
ance ofall such duties al! its to Gapital and Surplusare liable. 








ai TRUST INVESTMENTS ARE La gs sare 
re ae ary APART FROM THE ASSETS OF THE 





‘TH00Ks COLLECTED AND RENITTED. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON MONEY DEPOSITS. 
SAFES IN a caaane Sree A rane VAULTS 


The protection of their Vaults for the preservation of 
WILLS offered gratuitously, 


Gold and Silver-Pla! Deads, Mortgag received 
for safe-keeping wader ieciblinton. ie 


a OMV TM PRESIDENT. 
HENRY PAUL, VICE-PRESIDENT. 
JARVIS MASON. Trust OFFICER. 
WM P. HENRY, SEC’yY AND TREAS. 
WM. L. BROWN, UR., Ass'T SEO'Y AND TREAS. 


DIRECTORS, 
LINDLEY SMYTH, CHARLES W. WHARTON, 
HENRY N. PAUL, Eowarp H. COATES, 
ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 
CHARLES H. HUTCHINSON, ELL, 
ANTHONY J. ANTELO, WILLIAM W. JUSTICE, 
CHARLEs 8. Lewis, CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, 

GEORGE W. CHILDS. 








“YOU NEED ONE.” 


Your Monogram Rubber Stamp, with 
pads and indelible ink, 3 letter signs, 
$1.00; 2 letter designs, so cents. Three- 
Blade Knife, a novelty combined with 
your name, for marking linen, $1.00 by 
po Agents send 1o cents for 80-page 
catalogue. 


F. P. HAMMOND & CO., Aurora, Ill. 








3 | Address W. F. & JOHN BARNES C0., 
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ED, PINAUD'S | 


PERFUMERY, t 
37 Boulevard de Strasbourg, 
PARIS, FRANCE. d 


Flur d Lys Face Powder. 
Imparting to the Skin a soft and deli- 
cate whiteness. 2 
Absolutely free from all injurious sub- 
stances. Sold everywhere. 
HENRY DREYFUS, 
10 Courtlandt Street, New York. 
SOLE AGENT FOR THE U. 8. 
Builders, Cabinet-Makers, and Metal 
Workers, without Steam-power, by using out- 
fits of BARNES’S PATENT FOOT- 
POWER MACHINERY, can bid lower and 
save more money from their jobs a 
than by any other means for doing} 2. mii 
their work. Also for industrial train- a 
ing in schools or homes. With them : 
 nigaaer journeymen’s trades can 
acquired. Catalogue free. 































3.3%, © 
















No. 693 Buby Street, Bockford, Il. 

















iy Th a Ci Dems Conan, 


816, 318, and 320 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
CAPITAL - $1,000,000. 


THOMAS COCHRAN, Presipenr. 
EDWARD ©. KNIGHT, Vice-PresipEnt, 
H. J. DELANY, Treasurer. 

JOHN JAY GILROY, Sgorerary. + 
RICHARD ©. WINSHIP, Trust Orriczr. 























Rents Safes in its Fire- and 
Burglar-Proof Vaults. 


Protected by Six Hall Time Locke. 


With Combination and Permutation Locks 
that can be opened only by the renter, at. 
$7 to $125 per annum. 


Allows interest on deposits of money. 
= Executes Trusts of — kind, holding trust: 


funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Company. 


=. Collects interest or income. 


Receives for safe keeping, under guarantee,. 
valuables of every description, such as 
coupon, registered and other spade, cae 
tificates of stock, deeds, mortgages, coi 
plate, jewelry, etc., etc. 


Acts as ee or Transfer Agent of-cor- 
poration stoc! 


= Receipts for and safely keeps wills without: 
~ charge. 





For further ve“? aga call at the office, or- 


“CHLIDEMA” 


Is the name of a new Carpet manufactured by 
JNO. & JAMES DOBSON, 
Falls of Schuylkill Carpet Mills. 


This announcement is made that you may avail yourself of the 
first opportunity to visit our store and see this new fruit of the car- 
pet loom. We want the criticisms of all lovers of art on this latest. 
production. 

All interested in seeing the best the nation can do in this Cen- 
tennial year should see the CHLIDEMA CARPET. 

Those who need a carpet to harmonize with the latest style of 
draperies should purchase the CHLIDEMA. 

The quality is the finest made, and the colors and patterns the 
work of an artist. 

One of the principal features of the Carpet is the border, which 
is woven on, thereby avoiding the mitres at the. corners and adding 
to its beauty and durability. 

Can furnish them to suit rooms of any size. 

In addition to the above, we are prepared to show a large line. 
of carpets of all grades, of the latest styles and colorings. 

In our ‘* BARGAIN DEPARTMENT’”’ will be found Wiltons, 
Axminsters, Velvets, Body Brussels, and Ingrains, as well as the 
Tapestry Brussels we have been offering at such reduced: prices. 
No one should lose this opportunity to secure such great bargains. 


: JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, | 
809, 811, and 813 Chestnut Street. 
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(H(A : 
i PREVENTS DANDRUFF 


ALLAYS IRRITATION & KEEPS THE Scatp cool 
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: MEDIUE- ee DRESS MATERIALS. 





WANAMAKER’S, 

It isn’t wise to buy of a store simply ocala it’s big, but 
the chances are that ‘the store became big because it was wise 
to buy of it. 

There is no other store in the world so big. as Wanamaker’s. 
Covers more ground, employs more people, does more business 
than any of them. The Dry Goods part of the store is bigger 
than any other Dry Goods axeabonen in America. 

These will help you judge if the prices are right: ° 


NEW DRESS GOODS LISTER’S heaees **ENGLISH SEAL” PLUSH 
$x yard Cloth, «inches, neat, handsome. GARMENTS, 
Check, with sil hairline, , pla aid effect, $x. 25. Liner! heh jackets, $10 to $25. 
e 


Cashmere ‘weave, 0 fiects, $1.25. Lister Plush Coats, $17.50 to $50. 
Bourette Plaids, new » $1.25. Lister Plush Wraps, $12 to $so. 
Finer stuffs, extra finish » $1.50. - Finished as well as our $100 garments. 
Broadcloths for tailo: suits, poe, 
52 inches, $2.50; all the latest . COMFORTABLES. 
Calico-covered, cotton a $1.25. 


ROBES. 
Enough stuff and combination for a neat costume, b -rpal combed Scie wad. % ais es 


$2.60, $4 to Pink, blue, red, or 
Satecn-covered, fine qu quality cotton filling, $2.50 to $4. 


a ne, oe ‘Wool Chevron Stripes, self-colored, soc. Quilts, 
ner, 
60: Laciieed broken wid. ep laches, Ose. Silk-covered, * Jown-filled, $27 to $50. 
Seer tas instead of plaids, same price. es Lhe yt 
Chuddeh Cloth, serge effect, 38 inches, 5: “« Belmont,” etc., 1000 boxes just in. 
French Foulé, 42 inches, 75¢. Z pn 


Write for Site. « we have,—samples or.goods. We will 
serve you as well as if you came yourself. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 














FULL DescR/Prion OF 
a 
— MANY THOUSANDS IN USE-~ 


SALES ROOM 











factonyY-EXETERMH.- Boston, uase. 
Birth eee re 


ALO — = = 
Cara LOC E No.8, ORE UMOUsE HEAT: 


—STEAM-HOT W 
E 


0. 3- — BLOWERS — HOT- 


LO ¥ 
BLAST HEATING. 


CA ATALS ne E No. 4.— THE EXETER STEAM 
SEND TO EXETER FOR NUMBER WANTED. 











(mentee this asain -) 


THRN GUN WORKS, 
Pitteburg, Penna. 











/ agente 


CDN ee 

in conan put up in elegant boxes, 
sicily per pure. “Nahe, + I ggg 
Chkeuge. ‘Trpte Ones,” Adress 


Cc. F. GUNTHER, 
Confectioner, 
B05 sees 


CHICAGO. 


Philadelphia. 
FM Ae slg SHIRTS MALL 
SCG a van iies 


F. Y, 147---149 B. Sth St. ,Philad’a, 





- 





fete you buy. Send forcircelars to 
Mavihas de Smith, 235 Fast 21st St., XN. LT. 


a STAYS 
Finished in Throo Styles 


Thread, Cloth, and Gatia Covered. For sale everywhere. 


THE MILLER ORGAN 











‘ Is the Finest and Best. 
iy See and hear these before 
you buy any 
We are suo baler of Pipe Or 
gans of all all sizes 


Our Organs are ‘are of the highest 
grade of excellence. 
_ Write for Estimates. Address 


P MILLER ORGAN CO., 
LEBANON PA. 
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‘Genuine SHA it te Chairs 
HOuDA mye ene 












Sa th kee eho 


The Best Authority—the Accepted Usage.of the Best Writers! 


ORCESTERS 
LJNABRIDGED QVARTO 


DICTIONARY 

















With or without Denison’s Patent Index. 


ESEDITION OF ' 1887. 
Enlarged by the Addition of 


A NEW PRONOUNCING BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


of nearly 12,000 personages, and 


A NEW PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD, 


noting and Jocating over 20,000 places. Containing also 


Over 12,500 New Words, recently added, together with a Table of 5000 Words 
in General Use, with their Synonymes. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH WOOD-CUTS AND FULL-PAGE PLATES. 


The National Standard of American Literature. 


Every edition of Longfellow, Holmes, Bryant, Irving », Whittier, and other eminent American authors, follows 
Worcester. ‘‘It presents the of all’; rom English w writers.” It is the authority of the leading magazines and 
newspapers of the coat country and of the National Departments at Washington. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes says: 

“ Worcester’s Dictionary has constantly lain on my table for daily use, and Webster’s reposed on my shel 

for occasional consultation.’ 


The Recognized Authority on Pronunciation. 


Worcester’s Dictionary presents the accepted of our blic rpenkerty and has been regarded as the 
by our leading ahners, Everett, Sumner, Philli Garheld, Hilla and others. Most clergymen and 
lawyers use Worcester as authority on pronunciation. 
From Hon. Chas. Sumner. From Hon. James A. Garfield. 
«« The best authority.” “‘ The most reliable standard authority of the English 


From ans Edward Everett. language as it is now written and spoken.’ 





“« His orthography and pronunciation represent, as far From Hon. Alexander H. Stephens. 
as I am aware, ae most eee usage of ourlanguage.”” | ‘* Worcester’s Dictionary is the standard with me.” 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLEBS. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PuBLISHERs, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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STAMPING 
OUTFIT © 


Exoceds in value all other outfits, 






Withit yeu oan stamp more than 
1000 = 

PATTERNS.| Waer= 

ort Reap Than yd Pe i 














ing om Plush. Pelt ex. is cts.; Materials and Instruc- {| robes, everything need. 

goo Paine ° a New 1 . a eared gay” Save Moxsr sy Burnie at WHOLESALE. 28 
morn PARKER'S LAST INVENTION. 

pe aay a ag lr ed Ppp gee egies 

peg tng eee oye det.’ An Night, nde od whoreina,” fe he 

all the flowers used in ; ted. “7 two Ane outline designs for tidies, Bi ca Treg 

fied’ only with this # wt whi aise cone ete.;_ Pond 48 ee 

tains TWO D cA Stamping 39 Sete: Cts.; Patterns of C Rod, 

ruse. . Rilowing bape reg . Tinsel and Outline Patterns, 





a i— Design, ] 
COUPON FOR ONE DOLLAR. THE SRROERNN PRICCISA. 
we y 
ee Si ere cegee | roniorenttin cascerkareraaeae me 


" T. E. PARKER, LYNN, 


Devoted exclusively to ee ; stamped, 48 eente” 
SADIES’ FANCY-WORK. — : sel, 


8 cents. 
» Lynn. Mass UT. E. Parker, Lynn, Mass 
ROCRESSIVE 
Wh ; 
ity 18 
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GLING. 







le 
sg 





: }p $3.25 per 
THE NEW SOCIETY GAME. . THE PROGRESSIVE ANGLING (6, 





Mention Lirprincotr’s Macazine. 463 Baoap:St., Newarx, N, J. 


200, oO Y > 4 e 
The Manual of en Pitman 
and Jerome B, Howard. Instructor 
Phonetic Short hand. Sold bp teskechon, er is 
The Phenographie Institute, Cincinnati,O,! «© 
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he author has given the subject very ery Bro- 
found censideration, and the on ee 

and will prove very valuable.”—Cleveland 

(Ohi) Plain Dealer. 

sree a 

wi y asitis in 

pyeed both softening and instructive.” Daily Globe. 














Dt, T. FELIZ qORATD 

> ORIENTAL CREAM, 

Beautifier, 

Pim 
Mo 





































Preah 
the U.8., Canadas, and Europe, 
‘Reward for arrest and proo of 








Cover your Wixnows witn Patent 

Gracizr Winpow Decoration. — 
disagreeable window rendered beauti: 
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‘ Art Photographs, 
50 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Catalogues mailed for two-cent stamp. 


NOVELTY SPOOL HOLDER, 
WITH THREAD-CUTTER ATTACHED. 
Fastens to dress button while knitting 
crocheting, or sewing. Made of f elivered 


spring wire. Fits sizes 
lady needs it. ben pag 25c: ; 
Stampstaken. Agents wanted. 
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Stuttering, AND ALL png OF SPEECH PERMANENTLY 


A. Sayre 285 Fifth Avenue, 
wor tegis wrote to an o, Saracen, as follows: “I 
have seen a number of very bad cases entirely 
eared by Mr. E.8. Johnston. Hoping that youmsy equally 
Yours truly, LEWIS A. SAYRE.” 

from the Medical 
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nani seers a 

address Prof. E. 8. te Insti- 
tute, 1 fate, Lith and Spring Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia. 
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SENSE CHAIRS. 
Strong, 









¥F. A. SINCLAIR. 





‘VWanvaste Granpanp Taw Booxs.. 


SHARSWOOD’S BLACKSTONE. 


Commentaries on the Laws of England. In Four 
Books, By Sir WILLIAM BLACKSTONE, Knt. 
With Notes selected from the editions of Arch- 
bold, Christian, Coleridge, Chitty, Stewart, Kerr, 
and.others; Barron Field’s Analysis, and Addi- 
tional Notes, and a Life of the Author. By 
GEORGE SHARSWOOD, Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court’of Pennsylvania. Two vols 
8vo. Lawsheep. $10.00. 


CHITTY’S BLACKSTONE. 
Commentaries on the Laws of E d, Sir 
WILLIAM BLACKSTONE. With and Notes 
by Christian, Chitty, Lee, Hovenden, and Ry- 
land; and References to American Cases by a 
Member of the New York Bar. Two vols, 8vo. 
Law sheep. $7.50. 


LAW OF STOCK BROKERS. 


Being a Treatise on the Law of Stock Brokers. 
By. ARTHUR BIDDLE and GEORGE BIDDLE, 
of. the Philadelphia Bar. Crown 8vo. Library 
sheep. $5.00. 


BUCKHAM’S INSANITY: 


Insanity Considered in its Medico-Legal Rela- 


tions, A treatise on the subject of insanity as af |. 


fected by legal decisions, especially in the crim- 
inal courts, exposing the errors and dangers of 
the present system, and indicating the reforms 
that are necessary. By T. R. BUCKHAM, A.M., 
M.D. Crown 8vo. Extracloth. $2.00. 


HILLIARD ON BANKRUPTOY. 


Bankruptcy and Insolvency. By FRANCIS HIL- 
LIARD. Third edition. Embracing the Bank- 
rupt Act of 1867, and General Orders and Forms 
of Proceeding in Bankruptcy, and Abstract of 
Decisions under the present Bankrupt Law. 
8vo. Lawsheep. $3.50. 


ELLIOT’S DEBATES. 

Debates in the several State Conventions on the 
Adoption of the Federal Constitution. By 
JONATHAN ELLIOT. Five vols. 8vo. Law 
sheep. $15.00. 


ELEMENT OF THE LAWS; 

Or, Outlines of the System of Civil and Criminal 
Laws in Force in the United States and in the 
several States of the Union. Designed as a 
text-book and for general use. By T. L. SMITH. 
New edition, revised. t2mo. Finecloth. $1.50. 
Law sheep. $2.00. 


POWELL'S AMERICAN LAW. 

Analysis of American Law. By T. W. POWELL. 
New, revised edition. 8vo. Cloth. $3.00. 
Sheep. $4.00. 





BOUVIER’S LAW DICTIONARY, 
A Law Dictionary, adapted to the Constitution 
and Laws of the United States of America, and 
of the several States of the American Union, 
with Reference to the Civil and other Systems 
of Foreign Law. By JOHN Bouvier. Fif- 
teenth edition. Thorou ughly revised and grea 
enlarged by FRANCIS RAWLE, Esq. 
edition upwards of seven hundred new titles 
have been added to the work. Two vols. 
Royal 8vo. Lawsheep. $15.00. 


BOUVIER’S INSTITUTES. 


Institutes.of American Law. By JOHN BOUVIER. 
New edition, thoroughly revised and augmented. 
By DANIEL A. GLEASON. Two vols. 8vo. 
Law sheep. $12.00, 


HAMILTON’S FEDERALIST. 
The Federalist. A Commentary on the Consti- 
tution of the United States. A Collection of 
Essays by Alexander Hamilton, Jay, and Madi- 
son, Also, The Continentalist and other Papers, 
by Hamilton, Edited by JOHN C. HAMILTON. 
8vo. Cloth. $3.50. Sheep. $4.25. 


HALLECK ON INTERNATIONAL 
LAW. 


:A Treatise on International Law and the Laws of 


War. Prepared for the Use of Schools and 
Colleges. By H. W. HALLECK, LL.D. Crown 
8vo. Cloth. $2.50. 


LAWYER'S COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 


With an Index (alphabetically arranged) of the 
Titles generally used in the Study and Practice 
of Law. 4to. Half roan. $3.00. 


PARSONS ON NOTES AND BILLS. 


. A Treatise on the Law of Promissory Notes and 


Bills of Exchange. By THEOPHILUS PARSONS, 
LL.D. With an con’ an accu- 
rate reprint of the visions of .the: Statute in 
Relation to Bills, Notes, Letters of ‘Credit, 
- Drafts; Orders, and Checks; with an 
Examination of _ Questions which the Statute 
suggests; and the Engen & beret ’ 
those Questions which have arisen und: 
English Stamp Acts, and may arise undef: 
own. Two vols, ‘Royal 8vo, Law 
$15.00. 


THE AMERICAN JUROR: 


Being a Guide for Jurymen throughout the United 
States. Containing Rules for Testing the Cred- 
ibility. of Witnesses and, Wei and  Esti- 
mating Evidence; together with a System of 
Forensic Reasoning for Jurors. Bye H. B, WIL- 
SON. 16mo. Cl 1.25. 
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#,* For sale by all Law Booksellers, or will be sent, carriage free, on receipt 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


of the price by 
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716 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
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McCALLUM: & SLOAN, 


1012-1014 Chestnut St., 


Importers and Mannfacturers of 
Fine Carpets, 


Invite attention to their full stock now 
open, showing New Designs and Oolor- 
ings in Oriental, Scotch, Fale and 
American Carpets. 
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“ THIS INVENTION IS A REAL LITTLE TREASURE.” 


Philadelphia Publie Ledger. 





‘ ane y bbg COOKING SCHOOL, 1525 Chestnut Street. 
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am VEGETABLE STRAINER. 


Potatece, Hretning , Prepering Apple adie,” Pisigiulll dhe, 
and te pressing the Juice from ; Ourrants, ond ether Fruits for Jelltes. 
Houscheopers will find tt the 


RANDIEST KITCHEN UTENSIL EVER MADE. 


It can be used wherever a Strainer, Colander, or Press is needed, and is always ready 
for use. It is a Potato Masher, Colander, Strainer, and Disintegrating Press combined in 
Small, Strong, Light, Cheap, Handy Utensil. For sale by all Dealers. Price, Fifty Cents. 
If you cannot get it otherwise, a Press will be sent by mail on receipt of Sixty Cents. Manu- 


fattured only by 
CHARLES F. HENIS Co., 


148 N. Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
or: 
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WM, WILLIAMS, 121 HALSTED STREET, CHICAGO: 


Pai this watch one who desires 
that combines SERVIOR oh wh Uns BILITY. 
Wendton thts paper when you order. 
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Te REVOLVER, SPORTING 60008 
OR ANYTHING IN. THE SPORTING LINE, WRITE 


JENNEY & GRAHAM GUN CO., 


6S State Street, «= CGHICAGO. 





on receipt of 20 cents. 


HUCKINS’ SOUPS. 


Green Turtle, ‘Tomato, Mock Turtle, Ox Tail, 
Chicken, Mullagatawney, Julienne, Okra or 
Gumbo, Pea, Beef, Consommé, Macaroni, Ver- 
micelli, Soup and Bouilli, Terrapin. 

RICH AND PERFECTLY SEASONED. Require 
only to be heated and are then ready to serve. Put 
up in quart cans only. These soups were first intro- 
duced to the public in 1855, and have always main- 
tained their excellence and high reputation. Only 
the very best material is used in their preparation. 


‘SOLD BY ALL LEADING GROCERS. 


J. H. W. HUCKINS & OCO., 
Sole Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 
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The Ovartanp MontHty, established twenty years ago, has grown with the growth 
Pacific Coast. It has long been recognized as the only successful literary magazine published west 
nies. The leading feature of the coming year will be illustrated descriptive articles. Northern, ’ 
Sosthers California, Oregon, Puget Sound, Riaska, Arizona, and the Rocky Mountain region will reci 
attention. 

It is not toe much to.say that without the Ovgrtanp Monru ty it is impossible 
resources and growth of the Pacific coast.. Without lowering its : 
essential to the home-seeker and the i because it deals in a 





OverLanp Monruty: Eastern Agent, J. Walter Thompson, 39 Park Row, New 
$4.00 PER YEAR. ONE SAMPLE COPY, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, 


The Overland Monthly Publishing Company, 
415 Montgomery St., San Francisco. 


‘« It makes one dissatisfied with his home to read it.”’—Newton (Mass.) Graphic. 
“A bright and interesting reflection of literary life and thought on the Pacific Coast.”’ Christian Union. 








‘An Exceedingly Interesting and Waluable Work.’ 


FIRST STEPS 


Scientific Knowledge 


Seven Parts in-one 16mo volume, or in Four Books as follows: Book 
One, Natural History of Animals; Book Two, Plants, Stones, 
and Rocks; Book Three, Physics and Chemistry; Book 
Four, Anatomy and Physiology. By PAvL Bert. Revised and 
Corrected by Prof. Wm. H.GREENE. With 550 Illustrations. Com- 
plete in one volume. 16mo. Cloth, 75 cents; or in separate voi- 
umes, 30 cents each. 








‘So admirable a little book as this might well be made the subject of a discourse on the teaching 
of natural knowledge; as it is one of the most remarkable books ever written for children.” —New 
York School Fournal. 

“It isa wonderfully lucid and thoroughly systematic presentation of the elements of knowl 
in the seven departments named. It does not attempt too much in any one, but each is a remarkable 
example of condensation without the sacrifice of clearness or thoroughness.”—Chicago Times. 

‘“‘ The book is certainly the most remarkable ever written on scientific knowledge for children. It 
is profusely illustrated." —Pittsburg Chronicle- Telegraph. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT i Publishers, Philadelphia. 





















Besides many other valuable features, it contains 





































































e of 118,000 Words, 3000 Engra' 
; A Gazetteer of the World 
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See that the words “‘ Velutina Wear Guaranteed ’? aro stamped on the selvage. 
none | or Vara Fosters Persedee any Valreteen ever mada. a — ae 
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4 ounces § Fred, Adee &. Co,, 
¢ ~-oinwe, 90 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 
1 GET THE EDITION OF 1887. 
a> 
Worcester’ s Unabridged Quarto Dictionary; 
See advertisement on page 66, and send for Circulars giving full information. 

a. J. B. LAPPINOCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, Phiia., Pa. 
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or Count for. our Ly ange AE ry - 
pleasant work at tile own homes, $1. to $3. per day can be 
guietl made, work sent by mail any distance. Particulars 
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P.O. Box 5170. 
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cnurcn LIGHT 


FRINK’S Patent Reflectors for 
Gas or Oil, give the most powerful, 
softest cheapest & Best light known 
for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 





Established 1857, 


we . 
say Dest be deceived by cheap imitations. 
2 I. P. FRINK, ssx Pearl St., N. Ye 
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TYPE. 
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Circular fi free. 19 rae St., N. x. 
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Remedy, Sample package and book 
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MRE MCE CEES ical Co., East ‘ampton, Conn. 


TOOL CHESTS with first-class tools. 
SOnOLE SAWS, Designs, Fancy Woods, etc. For 


catalogue address 
J. F. PRATT & CO., 
53 Fulton Street, New York. 

























iat "AMERICANS. 
STATESMEN, JURISTS, DIVINES, AUTHORS, SCHOLARS, 
INVENTORS, DISTINGUISHED WOMEN. 

EAT GALLERY GROUPING. 


e 
An artistic triumph never before achieved—Unique - 


collaboration of Photographer and Engraver— 


Worthy the wall ef any library or drawing room, 
Every Portrait perfect in feature and exe 
pression, each numbered to correspond 


with name on the chart accompanying the mar- 
velous group-picture. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. — DETROIT, ‘MICH 


EMINENT PHYSICIANS 


as well as the experience of laymen agree that Ca- 
tarrh can best be treated by local ications. The 
IDEAL MEDICINE COMP > 19 Park 
Place, New York, have had great success with their, 
common-sense treatment, costing $2, and are so confi- 
dent of its merits that they will send their appliance on 
fifteen days’ trial, and réfutid the Py ora: 
factory. Send for ‘pamphlet. 
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Designs with Estimates Submitte d, 
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- NO MYSTERY ABOUT IT. 
NO SECRET ABOUT IT. 
IT REALLY CURES. 
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It i is Good for all all Hlilments 
of the [Jigestive Organs. 


FORMULA PLAINLY PRINTED ON EACH BOTTLE. . 


























Made by the old firm of W. F. KIDDER & CO., New York, 
AND SOLD BY EVERY RESPECTABLE DRUGGIST. 
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" Belected and. ainiied by 
CHARLES MORRIS: 








2 vols. Crown Svo. 


Uniform with “‘Half-Hours with the 
Best American Authors.”’ 





i aml 


Cloth, gilt top. .. $3.00. Half morocco. 
$5.00. Three-quarters calf. $6.50. 






$¢Tt ‘is a more satisfactory treatment of American history than most of the 
works which seek to cover, with full details, the entire field.’’"—Chicago Tribune. 

‘From the pages of each of our standard histories, and from authors most 
distinguished for purity of style and accuracy in description and statement of 
fact, he has taken extracts of sufficient length to give a full view of the events 
with which they deal. The whole forming a scheme of historical mosaics as 
novelas it is attractive, The -work is in every way meritorious. It is of per- 
manent yalue,. and ought to be received with general favor.”—Pubiic Opinion. . 

‘¢In these volumes Prof. Morris has undertaken to do for American history 
what he has already done in his Hal//-Hours with American Authors for our 
literature. Besidés ‘giving extracts from our best writers, treating of separate 
events, he has connected them by a narrative of his own, so that the whole 
forms a consecutive history of our country from the earliest'times to the present 
day. . The selections are made with great judgment.’’— Zhe Epoch. 

‘‘ The compiler has arranged his selections in chronological order, and with 
rare: skill and judgment has selected from the wide range of American histor- 
ical writers the best thoughts upon. and the most vivid descriptions of the ‘most 
important events in the history of our country.’’—Zoston Advertiser. 

‘¢Mr. Morris: had in his materials the making of many epics, and he has 
arranged them with unusual skill. No man could have made more out of them: 
He has given in these ‘ Half-Hours’ of his weeks and months, not to say years, 
of thoughtful and scholarly reading, He has added, in a-word, to tami sr 
which are books.’’—V. Y. Mast/ and Express. 

‘The volumes are interesting, and compain much valuable matter.’’— 
Richmond Dispatch. 

‘¢ The selections have been made. with soci discretion, and the books. are 
full of valuable matter attractively presented, and are, moreover, comely. to look 
upon.” —Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 

‘The best history of America for the general reader which has yet been 
published.'’— Boston Evening: Traveler. 


* a* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, stesso 
receipt of the price, by 


Jj. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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THE MONTE CRISTO vaLoutting TAGE-POWDER, 
HIGHEST MEDALS AWARDED FOR SAME. . 
THE tare ge MASK (Patented.) 


ey 7s a ing oes complonten, fe 00, commas os ; 
hi url ves, indelible tint, for exquis Inestor, 
Sine as the blush of the rose. $1.00 and $1.50 per bottle. poate? 7 


a The Genuine at er derful preparation for a) 
shade of hair golden brown ; ‘ byte any 
All Goods can Si aad at my expense. Send for Tilustrated ¢ atalogu 


Short Hints on Social ti Etiquette. 


Compiled from the latest and best works on the subject by 
PRICE, 40 CENTS. 
a book should be in every family desirous of knowing “the proper thing to do.” We all 






































desire to behave properly, and to know what is the best school of manners. What shall 
we teach our children, that they may go out into the world well-bred men and women? 
‘6 SHORT HINTS? contains the anawer and will be mailed to any address, postage vie gi on 


receipt of price. 
ad PHOLTALZ. 


NTIL further notice we will mail each of our friends a copy of the above valuable book gratis 
and free of postage, if they will mail us 15 wrappers of Dobbins’ Electric Soap. (ome fold- 
lwa: 


ing up the wrappers as you would a newspaper, the postage will only be two cents. 
put your full name and address on the outside of the bundle, and write the word ‘‘ Etiquette” a. 


and then we will know who sends it. 
I. L. CRAGIN & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


[NGALLsS’: HOME: - MAGAZINE 


A Monthly, devoted to Art and Fancy Work. 
LIDA anp M. J. CLARKSON, giustPstuoies cee 


write exolusively for this Magazine. If you want to deep posted on FANCY WoRK, PAINTING, 
etc., you should subscribe for INGALLS’ HOME MAGAZINE. 

The following departments are leading features of the Magazine: Brush Studies (with 
full-page illustrations), Household Decoration, Decorative Embroidery and Painting, 
hold, Lessons in Drawing and Painting, Darned Lace and Croohet Patterns, The House- 
hold, Correspondence, Queries, etc. 


PRICE, only ONE DOLLAR per year, WITH PREMIUM. 
PREMIUM OFFERS: W"baghi iM, Shin eg 
GALLS’ HOME MAGAZINE, their choice of any one of these premiums. Order by number. 


PREMIUM No. 1.—LIDA CLARKSON’S ART BOOKS: BrusH STUDIES, First Series. 
BRUSH STUDIES, Second Series, HOUSEHOLD DECORATION, 

PREMIUM No. 2.—THE CLARKSON STAMPING OUTFIT. This Outfit contains Book 
of Instruction for Stamping, Box Powder, Pad, and full-size xew and original Perforated Patterns 
for Painting and Embroidery, designed especially for this Outfit by the MIssEs CLARKSON. 

PREMIUM No. 3.—INGALLS’ FANCY WORK BOOKS. lors of Flowers, price, 35 cts, 
Darned Lace Patterns, price, 25 cts. Worsted Cross-Stitch Patterns, price, 25 cts. Crochet and 
Knitted Lace, price, 30 cts. Kensington Painting, price, 25 cts. 

PREMIUM No. 4.—INGALLS' PREMIUM CERTIFICATE. This Certificate entitles the 
holder to select 60 cts. worth of goods from /ngaéls’ Illustrated Catalogue, your own selection. 

PREMIUM No. 5.—INGALLS’ PATTERN CERTIFICATE.. This ificate entitles the 
holder to select $1.00 worth of Ingalls’ Perforated Patterns from his Big Catalogue, or from the 
Illustrations of Perforated Patterns that ap in the Magazine from month to month. 

saan mamta Ay pe 4 eevee oe tee. Be gs 

GALLS, Publisher, LYNN, MASS. 
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50% 
This Fixture Heavily Plated 


FOUR 1000 SHER? ROLLS 


BEST STANDARD BRAND. 
(NOT MEDICATED) 
DELIVERED FREE 
Anywhere in the United States 
on receipt of 


ONE DOLLAR. 













Wrapping Paper: Co. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
WRITING, WRAPPING, 
TOILET, “ANTI-RUST,” 
AND: MEDICATED PAPERS. 
Principal Office, Albany, N.¥s 


Branch Offices: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, BOSTON. 
LONDON: British Patent Perforating Company, 
Limited, Banner Street, St. Luke's, E. 0. 
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Manilla, White, and Colored Wrapping Papers in Bale, 
ALL SIZES AND WEIGHTS. 
Anti-Rust Wrapping Paper for Bright Goods, 
Perfect Protection against Injury from Dampness. 
OUR MEDICATED PAPER 


affording a securing for chronic cases 
regular, t treatment maaan a the advice 
— gto of the ablest ph: fail to relieve, 


proved by the henry cased of eaten 








Free from the inconvenience and eat acura 
the use Of oiber reas The itching type of the 
disease quickly yields to ry influence. 


We submit a few extracts froin the many letters we receive as to the value of our Hate 
cated Paper. The originals may be'seen at our office. 


$1 deopunewe 8r., Boston, Maas., July-1, 1885. 
A. P. W. Parser. Co. 

Genriemen: Your Medicated Toilet Paper is useful in 
the treatment of Anal diseases, allaying to a ae 
= intense itching, is a remedy easily applied, and a trial 

is convincing of its merits. 

F. M. HET M.D. 


New Havsn, Feb. 1, 1886. 
It is.a decided pleasure to find an adi article 
possessing real merit. I enclose $1.00 for a farther supply. 
New Yorx, rg a 1886. 
From a Puysicran.—I am much pleased with your 
sample of Medicated Paper. Please send me eight pack- 
ages and pocket-case for $1.00 enclosed. 


or Pi ginny 17, 1886. 4 
recommen your Paper, an 
I bet ant $1.00 for eight were with pocket-case. 


Your Medicated Paper hes te — at pla 
fying result, It is a splendid remedy and has ooh gad un- 
qualif fied indorsement. Please send two 1000-sheet rolls. 


Lisson, D. T. April mt sy 


Your Medicated Paper is a bonanza in 
relieved two cases'of te abi I encione $ lio toe 


two rolls. 1, 1887. 


‘We cannot do ba ow nore 
.00 worth at once.. 
Pocket Packet,- <<. °* «= 


Price per Roll of 1000 Sheets securely wrapped in Tin Foil 


Hight Packets and Neat Pocket Case 


Two 1000-Sheet Rolls and Nickel Fixture - = 


Noaawrown, Pa., Dec. 15, 1886, 


Ing recommended your Medicated 
Paper to a number of m mel in preventing the intents 
Tholds, I find it of great 
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A. P. W. Parzr Co. 
GunTLEMEN: Havi 


t pehend 
AREOLE, Fina, 
Please send me ten rolls of erage 


Plage an me 


A bea 
Seve eet eee veal ralloved by ea 
cated Paper. Ineieet Pa 


Univ maar, Me, J 
I have had great benefit from your Paper, 
grati- | and enclose postal note for another roll : 


I enclose $1.00, for which send me 

ves ee ‘ 
ei uatin te Saat ke 

dre ry Bo pee v me $1.00 worth in small packages, as I 





carry it with me, Apel 19, 18%, 
I a y 
Sod || Liure oun zor Mediated Rae via od 

- = $0.10 
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Delivered Free, anywhere in the United States, on receipt of price, Address. 


ALBANY PERFORATED WRAPPING PAPER 00., ALBANY, ¥. ¥.. 
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‘*HAPPIER THAN FOR MANY 
YEARS.’”’ 


Occasionally persons make application for advice 
who to all 4 taper seem incurable under any 
treatment. This opinion is given them; though 
they are often told that with the Compound Oxygen 
Treatment they may receive some amelioration of 
their sufferings. Under this advice they sometimes 
send for a two months’ treatment, and by the time 
it has been used the sufferer has found so much 
relief as to feel encouraged to try another, and 
then another; and by the time they have used 
nearly a year’s treatment, they feel so much im- 

roved as to declare themselves almost restored to 
ealth. 


“ WarterrorD, Me., December 15, 1886. 


“TI naturally shrink from publicity, but have 
always said that if I ever received permanent 
benefit I would publish it for the good of other 
sufferers; so I feel it a duty to them and to you to 
do s0. 

“T have not told a hundredth part of how very 
ill and suffering I was! Pen cannot describe it! 
No human being had any idea of it. When I 
eommenced the Treatment I had been in bed six 
or eight weeks, and could not bear any weight on 
my feet for five weeks. I was so weak my ankle 
and knee joints gave out and felt like a bad sprain 
if I attempted it,—I had made almost superhuman 
efforts on account of my little children, and the 
inability to procure help. The least breath of cool 
air was distracting. Bathing in the inhaler water 
has been of inestimable value to me. I tried to 
bear my sufferings in silence as much as possible, 
for I felt that I had suffered too long to receive any 
sympathy. I had a perfect dread of seeing those 
who were indifferent to my sufferings ; I was nearly 
erazed with fear, care, and anxiety. At times I 
longed to take my loved ones with me and lie 
down and die; but I could not leave them, and I 
believe great ambition, a strong will, and courage 
kept me alive till Compound Oxygen came to my 
relief. Now I feel altogether like another person : 
strong in body and mind. Friends tell me I am 
renewing my youth. I feel like rejoicing daily 
and giving thanks to my Heavenly Father that 
deliverance came, and to you as his instruments. 
I could not realize how impaired my memory was 
until the long-forgotten past began to come back 
to me. Now I can recall almost every event, it 
seems to me, through my whole life. 

“T fell down stairs thirty years ago, injuring 
my spine severely. I lived in misery for seven 
years before I was compelled to give up and take 
my bed entirely, which I was then obliged to do, 
and it was seven years before I was able to leave 
it. Then I was only better in warm weather, but 
with the return of the cold season came neuralgia 
and all its train of kindred troubles. NowI go to 
the door bareheaded, ride out, make calls and 
visits when I can find the time from my other 
duties, work all day most days, doing the work for 
four in family, with the straws the children can lift 
for me when out of school, excepting the heavy 
work, like washing. 

“Your grateful patient, 


“Mrs. Carriz E. Srons.” 


“Compound Oxygen—Its Origin and Develop- 
ment;” a very interesting little volume, sent free 
by mail to any who will send their address to Drs. 


THE NEW POWER FOR STREET | 
CARS. 


A short time ago a novel but very interesting 
trial ma made upon the Eighth Avenue Pas- 
senger ilway, in New York. About thirty 
invited guests, consisting of editors, reporters, 
passenger railroad officials, and engineers, assem- 

led at the stables of the railroad, on Forty-ninth 
Street, and at 4 o’clock p.m. gave a few minutes 
to the inspection of a passenger car that had been 
arranged to work under the new electrical motor 
invented by Edmund Julieu, of Brussels. The 
machinery was placed beneath the car, out of the 
way and out of sight, the engineer or brakeman 
occupying the usual position on the front platform. 
The cells which contained the hidden power stored 
away—like the latent lightning in the advancing 
black cloud of a thunder-storm—are safely hidden 
under the seats of the two sides of the car, and to 
be drawn upon by the engineer as he may require. 
When all were aboard, the car, with a steady in- 
creased motion and no sudden jerk or jar, grace- 
fully passed out of the depot around the curve, 
along the whole length of Central Park to One 
Hundred and Tenth Street, then was switched off 
to the south-bound track and returned home. 
This, then, is the beginning of a new era in city 
passenger railroad travel. 

So is it in regard to the improvements in the 
healing world. The chronically afflicted have 
become weary of the slow coaches that by the old- 
time regular practices have brought them no 
nearer to a view of the haven of health. And 
now & more modern treatment is presented, that 
has no bad jerks, jars, or uncomfortable accommo- 
dations ; has received the warmest approval of tens 
of thousands experienced testers of its efficacy; 
it is utter'y useless for old-time medical engineers 
to stop its onward march. 


“Compound Oxygen, manufactured by Drs. 
Starkey & Palen, Philadelphia, is fast becoming 
the most popular of all remedies for consumption 
and all affections of the lungs and throat, and alk 
forms of chronic disease caused by loss of vital 
power. During the past three years we have per- 
sonally known several cases which the use of this 
Home Treatment by Compound Oxygen has cured 
or greatly benefited, which all other medicines and 
treatments had failed to affect.”—Randolph Rad- 
ical, Randolph, Wis. 


“Compound Oxygen is making such rapid 
progress that its general use in all intelligent 
communities is but a question of time. We have 
seen the efficacy of this remarkable remedy tested 
so fully and successfully in a number of cases, 
embracing a variety of diseases, that we do not 
hesitate to recommenzg it to all afflicted with chronic 
diseases of any kind.”— The New South, Birming- 
han, Ala. 


“Drs. Starkey & Palen’s Compound Oxygen 
Treatment is no experiment, neither is it new te 
our people. It has been used by several of our 
best families with such marked success that when 
we asked one of our most popular clergymen what 
he thought of it, he said, ‘It saved my daughter's 
life when all other things failed to afford relief.’”’— 
Daily Argus, Rock Island, Ill. 


“ CompounD Oxraen—Its Mops or AcTIoN AND 
ReEsvutts’—is the title of a book of two hundred 
pages, published by Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1529 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. It will be sent free te 





Starkey & Palen, No. 1529 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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any address on application. 
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‘From Berlin, Vienna, Dresden, Bohemia, Venice, Paris, Lendon, : 
and other art centres of Europe. Ly 


_ THESE @oops ARE OF THE NEWEST DESIGNS, AND ARE ESPECIALLY ee 
ATTRACTIVE AND SALABLE. 3, 


BLANK BOOKS MADE TO SPECIAL PATTERNS. 
PRINTING 


of coory dasoription done in the beat manner at lowest rates compatible wth frets eer *: 











































FROM THE LIFE-GIVING PRINCIPLE OF THE OX-BRAIN AND THE EMBRYO 
OF THE WHEAT AND OAT. 
For Seventeen Years physicians have prescriising it 
'. for the cure of Nervous Derangements: 
and all Weaknesses. 6 


It aids in the bodily and wonderfally on the mental 
development of children. 


4 mame TAL PHOSPHITE, NOT 4 LABORATORY PHOSPHATH OR SODA waren 
ABSURDITY. 





James Pyle’s a 


| Pearline 


Washing Compound 


is better than any soap; handier, 

finer, more effective, more of it, 

more for the money, and in the form 
, so ‘ powder for your convenience. ——— : 

akes, as it were, the fabric in one 

hand, the dirt in the other, and lays IT STAN DS AT THE HEAD. 

them apart—comparatively speak- . 

ing, washing with little work. Tis No- 2 CALIGRAPHL is the of 
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As it saves the worst of the work, double-case Writing Machine ae 


g0 it saves the worst of the wear. | duces each letter by a single finger 
thus fully eeonomizes time and labor. 


It isn’t the use of clothes that 
. | 15,000 CALIGR APHIS are in daily use, we 
makes them old before their time; | ,., be roenorong tres mel popala for sees 


it is rubbing and straining, getting Durability, Speed, an 
the dirt out by main strength. ing bn 
For scrubbing, house-cleaning, hth soo letter from promt men and fi 


washing dishes, windows and glass- which econ , sdiee 
ware, Pearline has no equal. abe ac le peembedregtis = i 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE" OO. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel 
eness. ‘ore economical than 


, alum, or phosphate powders. in Ca 
OVAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 Wall Stree 


., New York. 








“A bottle of EDENIA for Nellie! Oh, when will 


| be a young lady ?’’ 


Lunpsora’s “EDENIA,” 


LUNDBORG’S “RHENISH COLOGNE.” 

If you cannot obtain LUNDBORG’S PER. 
FUMES AND RHENISH COLOGNE in your yi- 
cinity, send your name and addresses for Price- List 
to the manufacturers, 
LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barclay St., New York. 





THOUSANDS OF THE BEST 


GeOoLtD 


EVER MADZ ARE SELLING IN OUR 
Co-OPERATIVE CLUBS. 


This is the Best, Cheapest, Most 
Convenient, and ‘only co-operae 
WATCH/f tive System’ oftselling watches. 
sot They are fuily equal for 
appearance, accuracy, 
duradility,and service, to 
any $75 Watch. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, 
Write immediately to 


Jie Bi me = ae P.O. Bow 928, 


Philad’a, Pa. 





PIAN O FORTES. 


FIFTY YEARS BEFORE THE PUBLIC, 

Upon their excellence alone, have attained an 
UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 
Which establishes them as UNEQUALLED in 
TONE, TOUCH, 
WORKMANSHIP, and DURABILITY. 
WAREROOMS: 

112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 204 and 
206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


817 Market Space, Penna. Ave. Washington, D. C, 








GOLD MEDAL, oom 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Broakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It hasthree_. 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 

4 cal, costing less than one cent @ | 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing; . |: 
strengthening, easily digested, and 

admirably adapted for invalids as 
| ag well as for persons in health. 
» Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


> af Vanilla Chocolate, 


Like all our chocolates, is pres : 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality: of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
¥ii\ pure vanilla bean. Served a8 
Ht) drink, or eaten dry as confec-’ |. 
tionery, it is a delicious article, . 
4 and is highly recommended by.” 
tourists. tem 


we Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W BAKER & 00., Dorchester, Mass. ’; 











THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


For Evtra Fine writing, No. 808.. 
pened General Writing, Wos. 404 and 604. 
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